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Chameleons Up 
to Date 


CHAPTER I. 

OR a challenge to one’s philosophy, 
recommend me to a fog!” said 
Betty Saxe, emerging suddenly 
from the cabin to shoot cross glances 
into the woolly whiteness that met and 
baffled the eye in every direction. The 
rails of the after deck were glistening 
and wet to the touch, and Carola Chev- 
tillon’s hair threaded with tiny 
drops. It was that kind of hair, and 
Carola, Betty resentfully thought as she 
noticed the exquisite effect, of course 
would have hair that was only beau- 
tified by an exposure that would have 
leit her own dank and depressed. Ordi 
narily Betty suffered Mrs. Chevrillon’s 
eclipsing perfection kindly enough. But 
to-day she made no pretense at a nor- 

mal state of mind. 

“I thought you were playing auc- 
tion,” Harland observed. He was furi- 
ous at the incursion of Betty on the 
privacy of the deck. 

“I’m dummy. Where are we, any- 
how? How long is this thing going to 
last? Really, it’s past a joke!” 

“Your philosophy is a poor depend- 
ence, Betty, if you’ve spent upward of 
a dozen summers at Bar Harbor with- 
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out learning how to be happy though 
fogbound,” Mrs. Chevrillon contrib 
uted. 

“Bar Harbor! That’s a section of 
civilization—inhabited by people! No 
body ever heard of this forsaken little 
harbor, where we may have to lie up 
for days! Days, did I say? I’ve 
known fog like this to last weeks! 
Never again will I allow Reverdy to 
take me out of sight of land with 
mamma along. If it weren’t for her, 
we could make the captain take a 
chance and run for it. As it is, we’ve 
simply got to stay anchored here until 
this fog gets ready to lift. Oh, curses!” 
3etty walked to the rail and scowled 
down at the few feet of shadowy wa- 
er from which the white wall so soon 
disengaged itself. 

“T wish it might never lift,” said 
Harland, in an ardent undertone pitched 
to reach Carola’s ear alone. 

He had been saying the same sort of 
thing for the past hour, and she heard 
him quite indifferently. When she 
spoke, it was to pass on to Betty the in 
formation, signaled from the cabin, that 
the hand was finished and she 
wanted at the bridge table. 
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Reverdy was standing in the door- 
way. He was the girl’s partner, and 
with fraternal freedom he now told her 
his opinion of her recent bid. 

“My poor, half-witted child, what in- 
duced you to bid five diamonds on two 
honors and an ace of clubs? It’s true 
that I murmured one diamond before 
the fun began, but didn’t I hold the si- 
lence of the damned from then on? 
We're ruined, and it’s nobody’s fault 
but yours. For God’s sake, moderate 
your optimism and let your bid bear 
some discoverable relation to the cards 
you hold! Come on in now, and re- 
member ws 

They disappeared below, Reverdy’s 
enunciation of primary maxims floating 
on the air behind them, and Austin 
Harland drew a deep, relieved sigh. 

“At last! Oh, Carola!” 

Mrs. Chevrillon made an impatient 
small gesture and looked to the cabin 
door in the hope that the dummy of 
the new hand might emerge to prevent 
the resumption of their dual solitude. 
But it was Mrs. Saxe, this time, whose 
partner had secured the make, and that 
prudent lady would never brave the 
dampness of the deck. 

It was a little epitome of life, Carola 
thought drearily, this constant neces- 
sity of hearing the love-making of the 
man who bored you, while the man to 
whom you were just a bit of decorative 
furniture—no one had ever denied that 
she was decorative—played bridge a 
few yards away in complete disregard 
of the invitations you wistfully wire- 
lessed him. 

Reverdy Saxe and Carola Hunting- 
ton had grown up together, members of 
the same set, neighbors in town and at 
Bar Harbor. They had played and 
bathed and danced together as children; 
growing older, they had remained fast 
friends. They had made the most 
amazing confidences to each other. Em- 
boldened by the veil of summer dark- 
ness around them, he had blurted out to 


her all his callow romanticism and 
timid, chivalrous ambitions, while she 
had offered him glimpses of every shim. 
mering young dream of hers. It hadn't 
occurred to either of them, then, thay 
in the sympathetic other might be found 
the embodiment of the ideals they dis. 
coursed of. 

At nineteen, Carola had married 
Maurice Chevrillon, a securely placed 
member of the haute bourgeoisie of 
Paris, rich with the solid, close-grained 
wealth of his kind, twenty years older 
than she, personable and__ polished 
enough. Looking into his weary eyes, 
the girl had read there implications that 
scared, thrilled, and fascinated her. 

She had divorced him for sufficient 
reasons after five years of marriage, 
but it was not his infidelities that she 
held against him. She tried to push all 
memories of him out of her heart be- 
cause he had taught her too much, had 
torn away all the illusions and igno- 
rances that are so infinitely precious, be- 
ing irreplaceable. 

[t was thanks in part to his teaching, 
perhaps, that, meeting unconscious 
Reverdy Saxe on her return to Amer- 
ica, she analyzed at once every symp- 
tom in herself that his uproarious broth- 
erly greeting, his stammered indigna- 
tion on her behalf, woke in her. How 
good looking he was, too, Reverdy! 
She hadn’t remembered how good look- 
ing. And of course he had been just a 
big boy, not quite sure of himself—a 
little ridiculous, even, in the finished 
neighborhood of Maurice Chevrillon— 
when she had last seen him. 

Now he carried his big body with 
the magnificent, unconscious swagger 
of the great cat tribe; his voice had 
taken on colors and shadows; his face 
was more cleanly cut and inore thought- 
ful; his eyes were no longer the boy’s 
eyes whose depths could be read at a 
running glance. He had learned a thing 
or two, had Reverdy—learned enough 
to make the prospect of conducting his 
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higher education stimulating enough. 
Carola had rejoiced quite simply at first 
to find him so attractive and herself 
capable of so sane and suitable an emo- 
tion as love for him. No new marriage 
could hold more delightful possibilities 
for her than marriage with him—could 
be more desirable, it seemed, from 
every point of view. 

She came to perceive only gradually 
that the marriage wasn’t desirable from 
Reverdy’s viewpoint. He sought her 
out, he behaved charmingly to her, but 
not all her delicate wiles could bring 
him to the perception that she was a 
therefore to be wooed. 
He treated her as he might have treated 
a sad young sister whose misfortunes 
had set her apart, had conferred on her 
asort of royalty. He had given her the 
by men of 
simple sort to be so gratifying to a 
that he would quite eagerly 
die, at any time, in her service. 

Carola had tried a hundred ways of 
breaking the spell, had resorted even 


to th 


woman—and 


asstirance—supposed his 


woman 


e crude and unworthy expedient 
of encouraging Harland rather ostenta 
tiously, but without result. Now 
had to listen to those ardors from 


she 
\us 
tin which she had brought upon ‘her- 
self. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Thank God for these moments, any 
how! How long does it take to play a 
hand of bridge? Why can’t they play 
something that keeps ’em all busy all 
the time? Carola, I suppose my love 
making very clumsy to you. 
You’re comparing it all the time to the 
kind those Continental specialists pro 
vided you with—is that right?” 

“It’s a very finished article one gets 
over course,” agreed 
amusedly, and added with some inex 
actitude, “So my friends tell me, at 
least. I would hardly have a chance to 
hear any myself, would 1I?—except 
from my husband.” 
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Knowing better, Harland did not dis- 
pute her statement, contented to be sure 
that she must know he knew better. 

“Well, I wish I had a bit of their 
technique! I need every advantage | 
can get. And the worst of it is, I’m 
so deeply bogged I can’t use the little 
primitive scraps of cunning I thought 
[ had myself—can’t dissemble for nuts, 
can’t leave you a mortal loophole for 
guessing. You beauty! You wonder! 
Oh, I w 

He leaned forward, and she, with a 
deft quickness that she made appear 
unconscious, withdrew her hand from 
the arm of her chair a half second be- 
fore his would have closed i 
crooked her elbow above her head, and 
slid the hand to complete safety be 
tween neck and cushions. 

“Brute!” he accused her. 
stingy, 


over il, 


“Callous, 
dog-in-the-manger! In what 
way could it hurt you, could it affect 
you in the slightest degree, to give me 
the ineffable delight of holding, and 
perhaps kissing, your hand?” 

“Perhaps!” She could not restrain 
a mocking peal of laughter. “What 
fools those people are who don’t like 
How wonderful the dusk is, clos- 
ing in behind the luminous whiteness! 
That foghorn from the lighthouse is 
dreary enough, though.” 


fog ! 


It’s expressive of my feelings when 
you're unkind to me.” 

Carola turned and smiled meltingly 
full upon him. With a very graceful 
movement, she withdrew her hand 
from behind her head, stretched it up- 
ward to the full length of her thin, but 
beautiful arm, and let it fall gradually, 
palm upward, to the chair arm. 

Austin made an inarticulate sound, 
seized the wrist, and bent his lips to the 
open hand. A little tremor of disgust 
shook By an effort she kept 
her arm still, and he noticed nothing. 

Reverdy lounged away from the door 


Carola. 


gain, for obviously it wouldn’t be tact- 
ul to go out there just now. Why, Ca- 
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rola was so interested in that chap that 
she hadn’t even seen him looking out. 
Austin Harland! Very nice fellow, of 
course, good sportsman, plenty of 
money, position—all that; still, no- 
where near good enough for Carola 

As was his habit when annoyed, he 
gravitated to the piano, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then began to play. 

“Oh, what a good idea, Rev!” Betty 
exclaimed. “Keep us from hearing that 
ghastly foghorn.” 

Saxe’s playing was unusual. His big 
fingers moved with uncanny precision, 
he had genuine musical feeling; and he 
dominated the instrument—called out 
his possibilities to express his mood— 
with an easy mastery. 


Carola, on the deck, snatched her 


hand from the contact of Harland’s hot 
face and rubbed it vigorously over the 
cold, wet railing, that her flesh, at least, 
might forget the feverish touch of his. 
When Reverdy played, she had always 
to struggle for control of herself. She 
could scoff a little at other times, feel 
it a bit ridiculous to nourish a romantic 
passion for slangy, cheerful, boyish old 
Rev. But when he made music, he not 
only worked upon her emotions with 
the necromancy of his art, but he re- 
vealed to her a Reverdy whom it was 
not in the least ridiculous to love—a 
man with poetry in his soul, with a 
stormy range of passion, with imagina- 
tion, delicacy, and a sentiment that 
never verged upon sentimentality. 

She stood up abruptly, as Harland, 
stirred, too, by the music, began to 
show symptoms of getting out of hand. 

“Tt must be time to go and dress,” she 
said curtly. 


CHAPTER III, 


To the extravagantly expressed de- 
spair of Betty, and the disappointment 
of most of the party, the following day 
glimmered through fog thicker, if any- 
thing, than yesterday’s. 


. “Can’t we land and motor to a gt. 
tion somewhere and go home?” gh 


propounded to her mother, in the state. 
room they shared. 

“Such a pleasant party, dear!” said 
Mrs. Saxe placidly. “It seems a pity 
to break it up for a little mist. Very 
likely it may clear this afternoon—any 
minute, indeed. I thought you liked 
George Carter so much, Betty. Can’ 
you amuse yourself with him?” 

“Why, he’s a nice boy to do things 
with—but what is there to do? We 
can’t play bridge every minute, bathing 
would be horribly clammy and unpleas- 
ant, and I’ve read every book and maga- 
zine on board. It’s enough to make one 
wish it were still a duty to knit—hon- 
estly !” 

“What is Carola doing?” ; 

“Oh, sitting about as usual—looking 
alluring to the last degree and torment- 
ing poor Mr. Harland. She has a little 
book of French poetry, and _ they're 
turning up their eyes over it. Rev was 
ragging them because he said it was by 
somebody called Jams—which isn’t po- 
etic, is it? It’s awfully nice one way 
—as simple as a first-year French book, 
but hardly any more to it, as far as | 
can see. Well, mother, there’s another 
thing: i 

She paused to select a cigarette from 
a box on the table. 

“I hate to see you smoking before 
lunch, Betty! Heaven knows I draw 
few enough restrictions r 

“T have to, to-day. I suppose one 
can’t blame Carola, exactly, for look- 
ing like that, and having that awfully 
pretty, sleepy voice and that sort of 
fascination she has. It really is ur 
conscious—nearly all of it. But George 
—well, George is sitting in there raving 
about Imagiste poetry with the rest of 
them! And I don’t like it.” 

“Why, George is devoted to you.” 

“Of course he is—ordinarily, And 
Carola would never mean to attract 
him. But in an emergency like this 
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that she’s adapted to shine in and that 
simply puts an extinguisher on me 

I think I'll go to bed and have small- 
pox! It would be better than keeping 
the horrible contrast before him all the 
time, of her brilliancy and my dumb- 
ness. He might remember what fun 
I used to be!” 

“Nonsense, my dear! Go in and 
help Rev make fun of the poetry. 
That ought to be easy enough. Then 
start something active—dancing, games 
—anything foolish and jolly. Or I 
could make Carola come and talk to 
me, if you like.” ; 

“That wouldn’t be quite sporting, 
would it? No, I’ll see what I can do 
by myself!” 

She irrupted into the cabin, where al- 
ready Reverdy’s ribaldry had caused 
Mrs. Chevrillon to close her volume of 
Jammes decisively, with a crushing re- 
mark about pearls and certain farmyard 
animals 

“It has just been borne in on me,” 
began Betty, perching on the arm of 
her brother’s chair, “that a harbor 
means a settlement of some sort or 
other, and there must be peasantry ex- 
isting close to us on the mainland. Ob 
viously, they must do something with 
their days—or they’d all be dead.” 

“Maybe they are all dead,” said Rev- 
erdy lugubriously. 

“They not, because I see one 
around and pulling in 
traps. Well, they have this 
emergency of fog to meet as a regular 
thing, and it stands to reason they have 
solved the problem of what to do. What 
do they do? Maine natives. I’m ask- 
ing everybody.” 

“The women do housework. You 
could sweep the boat, Betty, or bake a 
cake or Fe 


are 
now, rowing 
lobster 


She wrinkled her nose at the sug- 
gestion, 

“I fancy the fun of sweeping lies in 
having some dirt around to sweep 
away. And I shan’t give you a chance 
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to indulge your crude vein of humor, 
Rev, by offering to cook anything. 
No, but what are the outdoor sports of 
the peasantry—water sports excluded? 
Berry picking, obviously, and clam- 
ming. Why don’t we all row ashore 
and go clamming?” 

Nobody was averse to the proposal ; 
the narrow confines of the boat, in its 
ring of white vapor, had grown oppres- 
sive to all of them, and the idea of 
change and movement was welcome 
enough. 

“We have no rakes,” Reverdy re- 
marked, and George and Betty cho- 
rused, “We'll borrow them*” 

“Every house must have clam rakes,” 
Betty pursued. ‘Rev, we'll make you 
ask for them, because it’s etiquette to 
go the back door, and then it’s a woman 
that opens it.” 

“Austin is 
ought to ask.” 

“As if the dear souls needed 
coaxing!” said Carola. “They’re only 
too ready to be kind, as we all know. 
3etty, | can be ready in five minutes. 
I hope the boat isn’t too wet!” 

“We'll have it bone dry and full of 
cushions,” Reverdy promised. 

Halfway to shore, Saxe relinquished 
his oar to Betty, upon her demand, and 
came sternward to sit beside Carola. 

“You weren’t really annoyed with 
me, were you,’ he asked anxiously, 
“for making fun of the poet Jimjams? 
You could have made me behave’ in a 
minute by crooking your finger at me. 
Of course I know it’s very beautiful, 
and all that. Only that ass, Harland, 
talking about it in such a purple strain, 
made me sick!” 

Carola found it very easy 
him. 


the best looking. He 


any 


to forgive 


CHAPTER IV. 

The house had the stark, satisfying 
lines of its kind, the sunken flagstone 
for doorstep, the conch shells flanking 
a front door that was really good. Rev- 
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erdy, in his character of hest, had taken 
on himself, after all, the provisioning of 
his party with the necessary implements. 
The others were waiting on the beach, 
and he walked around to the kitchen 
door alone. 

It was opened, to his knocking, by a 
girl of perhaps eighteen, whom Rev- 
erdy apostrophized mentally, in the 
pauses of their polite interchange, with: 
“Well, you are a dream!” 

“My friends and I came in here on 
a yacht yesterday and can’t get away 
till the fog lifts. We thought we’d 
like to go clamming—there isn’t much 
else to do—and I wonder whether we 
could borrow a clam rake or two from 
you? We'll take great care of them,” 
he assured her earnestly, “and return 
them promptly.” 

Perhaps her mother had been some 
princess of the South Seas, carried off 
by the ship’s captain, her father. Her 
skin had a golden tone; her hair was 
blue-black; her eyes, under slender 
dark brows and heavy lashes, were 
northern eyes—her father’s doubtless 
—a clear light gray, but big-pupiled, 
with the irises darkly ringed. She 
moved beautifully, and her arms, bare 
to the elbow and flecked with flour, 
were those of some marble Psyche. 
Past her, as she stood in the open door- 
way and considered his request, rushed 
the warm fragrance of freshly fried 
doughnuts. 

The incongruity of the girl’s romantic 
loveliness and her homely surround- 
ings gave Reverdy a queer pleasure, 
akin, perhaps, to that with which one 
finds a jewel in the street or in a theater 
lobby. One has no need of it; one 
promptly turns it over to some bureau 
of lost articles; yet the surprise of dis- 
covering the rare thing, unlooked-for 
and unheeded, has in it an element of 
authentic delight. 

Saxe was familiar with ballrooms 
thronged with beautiful women, each 
detail of whose costumes was an added 


beauty, while the dress of this girl 
simply hid her. Carola Chevrillon’s 
every attitude offered a fresh picture 
in an entrancing series, and he admired 
her unreservedly, but no woman before 
had given him this rejoicing thrill in 
her contemplation. 

When he rejoined the others on the 
beach, he was quite incoherent about 
the girl who had lent the clam rakes 
which he carried, together with another 
levied from a house across the road, 

“Five of us, and three rakes, but we 
can cut out and the odd one talk to 
Carola,” he explained. “She doesn’t 
want to dig, I’m sure. These were all 
IT could raise.” 

He didn’t want to dig himself; he 
wanted to talk about the nymph who 
was frying doughnuts, 

“Why, she’s the most beautiful girl 
I ever saw in my life!” he declared, 
“Eyes—hair—gorgeous! And the pret- 
tiest skin! And then that quality you 
can’t describe that ties them all to- 
gether into a club to knock you down 
with.” 

“Ah, that is my idea of a truly poetic 
metaphor,” commented Carola. “No 
wonder you’re scornful of poor Mon- 
sieur Jammes, with such powers of ex- 
pression at your own disposal!” 

She suffered abjectly at hearing him 
give such spontaneous admiration to an- 
other woman. 

“How delightful!” she encouraged. 
“Pretty people are always such a pleas- 
ure, in a sordid world. Why can’t we 
all go up to the house and have a 
glimpse of her?” 

“I was just thinking,” Carter volun- 
teered, “that J would return the rakes. 
It really seems a duty, since Rev bor- 
rowed them. Do you think she’d give 
me a doughnut, Rev?’ 

“Doughnut! I wonder what it feels 
like to have no soul at all? This girl is 
a poem, a feast of exotic loveliness, 
and you talk about doughnuts !” 

“I don’t have to go as far as ‘that 
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house, 
a feast ot 


retorted the boy loyally, “for 
loveliness. I can get that 
right here!” 

™~ \h—entendu 
without enthusiasm. 


admitted Reverdy, 


“But no one wants the same feast 


guickly. ‘Even if it began with Blue 
Points and ended with—with Bombes 


dav after day, does he?” Carola asked 


fa- 


“One 


Coquelins.” She named her own 
vorite sweet with a quaint smile. 
would like a different menu after a 
while?” 

“Clam chowder and apple pie—no 
doubt,” said Harland contemptuously. 
“That’s probably what the ‘down East’ 
beauty is like—if you can 
woman in terms of food. Gross idea, 
isn’t it? But are com- 
parable to the ambrosia of the gods— 
and that, of course, no man could tire 
of.” 

They dug to little purpose. The 
simple sport was new to none of them, 
but 


ex] ress a 


rather, some 


the clam, like other game, has his 
playgrounds, and they had hit 
tretch of beach all but bare of 
‘etty and Carter made a play of 
litless search, with dramatic ex- 
ions in the vein of foiled treasure 

as the rakes turned up clump 
after clump of muddy sand with no 

i speak of under it. The girl’s 
cheeks were glowing a hot pink with 
the exercise, her spirits were high, and 
her infectious, rippling laughter defied 
the melancholy periodic bray of the 
foghorn, nearer and louder here than 
on the yacht; more despairing, too, it 
seemed to Carola. 


vorite 


clamat 


seek I 


prize to 


Reverdy had a rake now and, digging 
doggedly, had assembled a respectable 
pile of clams, when he straightened sud 
denly, and the others were aware of a 
girl’s figure coming over the meadow 
toward them. 

“Oh, Rev, she is lovely 
in a low voice. 

But for her the spell was broken 
when the vision spoke, less because of 


'” said Carola 
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her faulty grammar than of the monot- 
onous, matter-of-fact inflection, the in- 
evitable fall of the voice at the end of 
the sentence, the curious suggestion of 
disillusioned middle age speaking 
through the fresh lips of youth. 

“You folks been digging here all this 
time? I declare, that’s too bad. Of 
course you wouldn’t get nothing here. 
Come on, I'll show you a good place.” 

She moved ahead, Reverdy at her 
side, and the other pair who had rakes 
followed them Betty had 
George Carter under her charm again, 


slowly. 


and after a frankly admiring stare at 
the newcomer and a remark about mak 
ing Marion Davies and Justine John- 
stone look like nothing if she should 
reach Broadway, the two entered with 
zest on a new phase of their histrionics, 
the time when Captain Kidd’s treasure 
is actually unearthed. 

‘or practical purposes, since Carola 
and Harland were not interested in 
clams, Saxe had Hazel Rivers to him 
self. 

He, heard and deplored the 
twang of her voice and its common ac- 
cent But the 
quality of her beauty fascinated and 
subjugated him. He asked no more 
just than to be allowed to steal 
dazzled glances into her brilliant face, 
to watch the play of her red lips and 
the faultless small teeth between, when 
she talked and smiled: above all to 
photograph for memory the utter grace 
of her as she took the rake from 
him and scraped the sand in the spot 
she recommended. How she should 
dance, this girl! 

“Do you dance?” he heard himself 
asking suddenly. 

“Dance? Why, naturally I dance 
There’s going to be a dance down to 
the port, Sat’dy night. 
that ?” 

“I hardly suppose we'll be here so 
long,” he said with real regret. “| 
should like most awfully to come, if 


too, 


and her choice of words. 


now 


You going to 
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we were, and if I could get an invita- 
tion—and if you would give me some 
dances ?” 

“Sure I would. You better stay for 
that, It costs a quarter. Anybody can 
come. You girls would like a dance, 
wouldn’t you?” She turned to put her 
question familiarly to Carola. 

“A dance?” murmured Mrs. Chev- 
rillon, a little taken aback by this mode 
of address, 

“It’s not till Saturday,” Reverdy in- 
terposed hastily. “We'll be out of here 
long before that.” 

sut inwardly, just below the level of 
full consciousness, he was asking him- 
self whether he could not put a term 
to the cruise by then, invent an errand 
to New York, and return for that fes- 
tivity “down to the port,” when for 
twenty-five cents he would be admitted 
to dance with Hazel. 

Hazel Rivers—Hazel Rivers! Her 
name, at least, if not her own enuncia- 
tion of it, was thoroughly satisfactory 
—redolent of simple, outdoor beauty, 
with a music of soft sibilance and never 
a harsh consonant to mar it. 
for a dryad or an oread! 


A name 


CHAPTER V. 


It was Mrs. Saxe’s gentle optimism 
about the weather that kept Reverdy’s 
party from breaking up from day to 
day and going home by train. Too, in 
order to escape from the harbor by 
this means, it would be necessary to 
rise at half-past four and motor twenty 
miles to the station, the local Fords not 
guaranteeing to make this trip under an 
hour, and the train service being lim- 
ited in the extreme. 

They did not stay pent upon ship- 
board, however, save at those times 
when the fog varied itself by turning to 
rain. Betty and Carter disappeared to- 
gether for hours, and came back with 
reports of a rock that spouted at high 
tide or of a really impressive cave they 
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had discovered. The Spindrift was 
decked with fresh flowers as a cop. 
sequence of their expeditions, and this 
was the one advantage Carola had to 
set against the real misfortune of thei 
long absences. For Reverdy, too, de- 
veloped a habit of going ashore and re. 
turning late, and Mrs. Saxe was wont 
to retire to her stateroom in the inter- 
vals between bridge rubbers. The en- 
tertaining of Carola the Saxes inno- 
cently left to Austin Harland, and she 
had by now conceived a hatred of the 
poor fellow, born of too close an in- 
timacy and the nervous irritation caused 
by his incessant harping on the one 
string. 

Reverdy presented himself at the 
Rivers house less often than Carola un- 
happily surmised. He spent most of 
his time on shore in tramping far in- 
land, struggling the while with seeth- 
ing feelings new to him and difficult to 
bring into harmony with life as he knew 
and meant to live it. He had acquitted 
himself creditably enough under the 
test of war, and now looked forward to 
a period when only his own tastes and 
wishes need be consulted—a time of 
giving himself to sports, of amusing 
himself with pretty, likable girls. Mar- 
riage lay somewhere on the horizon 
ahead of him, of course, a manifest 
part of his destiny, There would be 
children, and he rather liked kids. But 
all that belonged to a stage of life which 
it would be well to inaugurate at, say, 
about thirty-five. 

He had seen other fellows for whom 
the vie de garcon had held the same 
pleasant possibilities it had for him 
barter their freedom—and even eagerly 
—for the immediate possession of 
some perfectly commonplace girl. He 
had watched the spectacle always with 
new wonder. 

Hazel of course—and how unfor- 
tunately—wasn’t commonplace, and this 
was the greater of his troubles. In 
the society into which he must intro- 
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duce her she would be, to say the least 
of it, unique. England in the eighteenth 
century, he knew, had passed through 
a brief epidemic of marriages between 
peers and milkmaids, since which time 
the mésalliance has tended to draw its 
feminine material rather from behind 
the footlights. 

Yet he could not forget the girl. He 
had made an errand to her house the 
day after the clamming, appointing him- 
self ambassador to negotiate over the 
yacht’s supply of milk, butter, and eggs. 
Mrs. Rivers—who was no South Sea 
princess, but a notable New England 
housewife—could meet his demands for 
all of these. When he hopefully va- 
ried requirements, Hazel was 
deputed to guide him on a short-cut 
through the woods to a farm where 
fresh honey might be procured. 

Light leaf shadows drifted across her 
flawless face, and he walked beside her 
worshiping, scarcely critical now of the 
accents in which she chattered as they 
went. 


his 


“My grandfather, he was a Portugee. 
Folks around here looked down on him 
some, but nobody ever said he wa’n't a 
good seaman.” 

“A Portuguese called Rivers?” 

“It wasn’t just Rivers, only folks 
called him Rivers because his name 
sounded so kind of outlandish.” 

“Ribera, could it have been?” 

“That might have been it, I reckon. 
My grandmother, she was a Perkins. 
It was kind of a come-down for her, 
of course, marrying a Portugee. Her 
folks tried to stop it, and she upped and 
ran off with him.” 

Reverdy had a swift vision, through 
her words, of that half-century-old ro- 
mance that had given Hazel her magic 
gift of beauty; of the flight together— 
along wet sands, perhaps, and under a 
gibbous moon—of the dark, vivid Latin 
—wearing 
hoped 


earrings, one impulsively 


and the cold, white New Eng- 
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land girl whom he had so amazingly 
stirred to fire and daring. 

Hazel had not often anything to say 
to him of such stimulating content. 
Usually she discoursed of the price of 
food, of the weather conditions of pre- 
vious summers, of how “dretful” the 
war had been, when a body couldn't 
have but just so much sugar and flour. 
But once, as their way led them for a 
space along the highroad, and a 
woman’s tall, angular figure was to be 
seen approaching them, her voice fell 
to a note of reverential enthusiasm. 

“That’s Miss Mather—that’s the 
school-teacher. You take a good look 
at her when she gets close. There ain’t 
anybody like her.” 

Hushed rapture made Hazel’s own 
face so beautiful that Saxe could 
scarcely spare a glance at the woman 
who had evoked the adoring and ador- 
able expression. If she would only 
look at him like that! His heart 
pounded at the exciting idea. 

Miss Mather—rawboned, authorita- 
tive, severe—passed with a curt nod 
for her worshiper. Reverdy, who had 
a flair for types, recognized in her the 
sexless, domineering woman who, so 
inexplicably to man, who has no use 
for her, commands almost at will the 
allegiance of more graceful femininity. 
At the bidding of such a one—a suffra- 
gist leader who might have been blood 
sister to Miss Mather—Betty had 
turned a deaf ear to her mother’s plead- 
ings and his own remonstrances and 
had done appalling things. 

“She’s wonderful, is she?” he asked 
meekly. At this stage he could not 
venture to blaspheme her idols. 

“There ain't anybody like 
Hazel repeated fervently. 

“What about that dance?” he was in- 
spired to ask, and it was probably the 
one topic that could have interested her 
to the forgetting of Miss Mather. 
“Actually, it’s to-morrow night! D’you 
realize we've been here nearly a week? 


her!” 
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How many dances are you going to 
give me?” 

“Why—how many would you want? 
There’s plenty other fellows wantin’ 
‘em, you know! Will those other girls 
be coming?” , 

“T don’t know, really. But I know 
I want all the dances you'll give me.” 

Mrs. Saxe vetoed the dance for Betty 
when, that evening on the yacht, Re 
verdy brought up the subject, though 
the girl was of opinion that it might 
be rather fun to go. 

“It would be perfectly all right if we 
all went,”’ she urged. “I’m curious to 
see how Rev’s beauty will get herself 
up.” 

“I don’t think that’s a nice spirit to 
go in,’ her mother said. “And your 
clothes and Carola’s would only make 
the girls here discontented with theirs, 
no matter what you wore. You have 
plenty of opportunities for dancing, 
surely. Turn on the Victrola and dance 
on deck, if you must dance. You could 
have no other partners than the men 
here, anyhow—and of course the place 
would have no proper ventilation.” 

But Reverdy slipped off, at ten 
o'clock, giving no notice of his going. 

Signs of a change of weather were 
plain now; the faint breeze blew from 
a clearing quarter, and Saxe, who knew 
this coast as well as the fishermen, had 
little doubt that the fog would lie, by 
to-morrow, a mere gray smudge, blur- 
ring the southeastern horizon. He was 
a free agent, to be sure, and might re- 
turn at any time to visit Hazel. But 
he was tenacious of to-night’s oppor- 
tunity. 

She wore a wispy little blue silk dress 
bought from the catalogue of a mail- 
order house, and not ill-cut, though of 
cheap material. It happened to fit her 
nymphlike proportions, and, with eyes 
and cheeks glowing with excitement, 
she was radiant enough to complete the 
maddening of Reverdy. 

The music was execrable—a piano 


and violin each more out of tune than 
the other and both played with emphatic 
vigor almost devoid of rhythm—the 
floor was as bad as might have been ex- 
pected, and the room hot and crowded, 
But Hazel danced delightfully; her lis- 
some young body swayed and pranced 
with a kitten’s lightness and wove grave, 
dreamy measures, with the seeming 
foreknowledge of her partner’s move- 
ments which is the sign of the born 
dancer, and was the more remarkable 
in her as her acquaintance with new 
steps was limited. Saxe, whose skill 
might have procured him employment in 
a first-class cabaret, taught her with an 
artist’s pleasure added to that of a 
lover. 

There were more girls than men pres- 
ent, but there were aspirants enough 
for Miss Rivers’ dances. She conceded 
Reverdy some five in all, however, and 
presented him to a friend or two who 
had each a number to spare. He would 
have preferred to go outside between 
his dances with Hazel, and think about 
her under the brightening stars, but he 
obeyed her loyaily, and in the course of 
duty found himself presently growing 
so hot that he wished for a thermometer 
to take his temperature. 

It was August, and forty to fifty 
young people had been exercising for 
nearly three hours now in a hall of 
by no means impressive proportions. 
Reverdy deposited his late partner—a 
very fat young girl with distended 
cheeks that were nearly purple—upon 
the bench whence he had taken her, 
passed his handkerchief over his fore- 
head, and let his eye wander from win- 
dow to window about the room. As 
Mrs. Saxe had prognosticated, not one 
of them was open. 

It was time to dance with Hazel again 
at last, and he made his way eagerly to 
her side. The heat had only given a 
delicate brilliance to her color. She had 
no idea of the uses of powder, and a 
baby’s face might as appropriately have 
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been treated with it, he thought, as hers. 
The flowerlike grain of her skin could 
not develop, it seemed, moisture or the 
shininess so unattractive on most of 
the countenances about. She was per- 
fect, a pearl of a girl, and Reverdy, 
looking down at her untarnishable 
freshness, felt suddenly felt 
humble beside her, and’ wondered how 
he had dared envisage as a condescen- 
sion on his part the idea, the impossible, 
alluring, fantastic idea, of marriage 
with her. 

“Won't you come outside for this 
one?’ he implored. “It’s so hot in 
here, and there are stars, and—there’s 
something I want to say to you.” 

“T don’t know’s I mind,” Hazel agreed 
pleasantly. “Hot, is it? I hadn’t no- 
ticed.”” 

She covered her pretty outlines un- 
der a clumsy coat which she took from 
a nail in the entrance hall, a row of 
nails being here the substitute for both 
the girls’ dressing room and the men’s. 
Reverdy was already mentally buying 
clothes for her, and he hastily dressed 
her now in an opera wrap of peacock- 
blue satin, with a collar and deep bands 


of sable. 


gross, 


Some day, perhaps—— 
Outside, the clearing wind soughed 
in the pine trees, the sea was ruminantly 
murmurous, and the sky, as their eyes 
became accustomed to the night, grew 
softly luminous with stars. Saxe drew 
deep breaths of the crystal air, fir 
scented in the land breeze, and led her 
a little away from the Grange Hall, 
with its jangling uproar of dance music, 
into the blessed peace of the woods. 
They were not the only couple who had 
come outside for privacy or coolness. 
Where there is no conservatory, no ac- 
cessible library or den, no stair land- 
ing made tempting with easy-chairs 
and divans, one simply spills over out 
of doors when it becomes desirable to 
get away from the dancing room. Na- 
ture provides seats—outcropping rocks, 
the trunks of trees, stretches of sand 
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by the water. They made themselves 
comortable easily enough, and Rev- 
erdy began suddenly to speak. 

“Have you the faintest idea how 
beautiful you are—Hazel? Is there 
anybody around here with eyes to see 
it and a tongue to tell you?” 

“There’s artists,” she reminded him, 
as he struggled for a calm breath with 
which to go on. “There’s two, three 
down to the cove every summer. They 
talk like tnat. The boys around here, 
they don’t say so much, but,” she ended 
complacently, “they’re under foot right 
smart, too.” 

“Well—everybody shall praise you. 
And the greatest artists in the world 
shall paint you, if—Hazel a 

“T never said you could call me that.” 

“But I’m begging you to let me. I’m 
trying to make you understand. I love 
you, you wonderful little siren! You've 
put a spell on me. Hazel! I said I 
had something to say to you. That’s 
it—the supreme thing a man has to say 
woman. I love you, 
beautiful! Now what are you going 
to say to me?” 

He broke off breathless, palpitating. 
It seemed to him that he had put his 
case with extraordinary eloquence ; the 
words, “I love you,” as uttered by him- 
self, moved him almost unbearably. 

“That’s what they all say,” Hazel ut- 
tered smartly. 

Where had she got hold of the cheap 
little tag, vulgarized by the senseless 
use of the multitude, overworked for 
a year, two years, and then to be for- 
gotten or used only when the form of 
words really fitted the speaker’s mean- 
ing? Perhaps she had hit on it for her- 
self. In any case, it was an odious 
thing to say to a man who, laboring with 
sincere emotion, asking her to 
marry him. Or had he got to that yet? 
He didn’t remember, and perhaps, with 
the pathetic prudence of instructed girl- 
hood, she was waiting for the word 
“marriage” before she dared respond. 


to a I love you! 


was 
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“Beautiful, I want you to marry me!” 
he urged, laying two fingers tentatively 
on the seductive curve of her wrist 
where the coat sleeve fell back from it. 
“I'll make you happy. I'll make you 
love me. You haven't let those other 
fellows kiss you, have you? Let me 
kiss you!” 

Hazel was frowning at him, her lower 
lip caught between her teeth, her face 
full of puzzlement and a vague distress. 
The attraction exerted by certain types 
upon other types is always a mystery, 
and the corresponding observable fail- 
ure to attract not less so. If the charm- 
ing person pleased universally, how- 
ever, and the possessor of moderate 
allurements found no admirers, 
world would soon come to an end. 
erdy Saxe 
twenty-seven 


the 
Rev- 
was good to look at, 
years old, dressed with 
the touch of carelessness that may hall- 
mark .perfection. His nature was un 
selfish, loyal, and sensitive, and as he 
stood over Hazel in the starlight, he 
was aglow with passion, eager, ardent 
— irresistible, most women would have 
found him. 

The girl eyed him coldly, elbow on 
knee, her chin dug into her palm and 
the other hand yielding itself limply to 
his encroaching grasp. His fingers 
traveled up the sleeve as far as the 
cuff would permit, loving the satin skin, 
the young roundness. 

‘Hazel! For God’s sake, say some- 
thing! Answer yes or no! Put 
out of my misery!” 

“Do you want to know can you kiss 
me or can you marry me? You asked 
me both.” 

“Say yes to both!” he besought. 


““ 


me 


I don’t hold so much with kissing 
A girl don’t want to be an old maid, of 
course. But I’ve got plenty of time 
yet, and I don’t feel ’s if I knew you 
so dretful well. There’s plenty others 
I know all 
about their folks.” 


—fellows 


about and all 


She actually didn’t understand what 
he was offering her—the difference be. 
tween what her life would be as Mrs. 
Reverdy Saxe and what it would be 
if she married some neighbor boy with 
a motor boat and lobstering outfit for 
sole worldly wealth. Somehow, with 
thesé words of Hazel’s, the realization 
of her ignorance came home to Reverdy 
as never before, and gave him sudden 
pause. 

What this girl didn’t know! Why, it 
was nearly the sum: of human knowl 
edge, with a few small accretions of 
weather wisdom and recipes for dough- 
nuts to be subtracted therefrom. He 
pictured her in social intercourse with 
Carola and such as Carola, saw these 
women, his friends, loyally being kind 
to the little outsider, prattling with a 
painful effort on her level and meet- 
ing to exchange whispers of “Poor 
Rev!” 

He clutched at the little scheme he 
had dreamed over on his long inland 
walks, which her dizzying beauty to- 
night had driven out of his head, which 
at best he was afraid to lay before her. 
She was weighing his offer without un- 
due enthusiasm when it was made un- 
reservedly, implying no shortcomings 
in, no criticism of, her. 

It was partly, perhaps, in irritation 
at her coldness that he found courage 
to fling at her suddenly the other half 
of his proposal: 

“Tt’s true you have plenty of time, 
and you don’t know me, or the kind 
of life I lead and that you would lead 
if you married me, or—forgive me, 
Hazel—the things that people are ex- 
pected to know, people who have time 
to study and travel and broaden their 
minds 2 

“Oh,” she broke in, her voice warm- 
ing as it had when she had spoken to 
him of Miss Mather, “oh, if a body 
could! If I could only go to college 
and learn things! That’s my dream!” 

He stared, so pat was her response 
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that it was unconvincing, despite the 
real passion in her tones. 

“D'you mean it? You'd like 
away and study ?” 

“I want to go to college,” she re- 
peated raptly. 

“You can’t go,” he told her roughly. 
“Do you think I can wait for four 
years? Besides, it would take years, 
probably, to prepare you.” 

“Of course I can’t go. I never sup- 
posed I could. I don’t see what you’ve 
got to do with it, though.” 

“Listen—I have this to do with it. 
I want you to let me send you—not to 
college, because it would take so long 
—but to a good boarding school just 
outside of New York. You could 
two winters there, and in the 
between you should travel 
ome tutoring woman—perhaps 
your Miss Mather would go with you 

id you should learn everything there 


to le irn: 


to go 


have 
summer 
with 


it should all be made easy 
ou. And you know a girl’s school 
is great fun. Betty went there 
She loved it.” 
el had jerked her arm away from 
him and to her feet. Her face, 
under her shadowy hair, was inscruta 
ble, but he caught a flash as of black 
diamonds from her eyes. 


sister. 


risen 


“Oh, do you mean it?” she cried, in 
the rich, throbbing voice which the 
change from the love topic to that of 
education had so oddly given her. 
“Could that really happen to me, Mr. 
Saxe—to go away to school and to 
travel—travel with Miss Mather? It 
seems like that’s too good to be true! 
You're making fun of me, I guess!” 

“You'd have to marry me,” he re- 
minded her sullenly; it was not flatter- 
ing to the summer with Miss 
Mather so eclipse in attractiveness his 
own offered life companionship. “At 
the end of the second school year—say 
in May or April t 
Irom now. 


Why, yes,” 


have 


about twenty months 
Do you agree to that?” 
said She 


she airily 


would have agreed to ship to Crete as 
a meal for the Minotaur, with the 
twenty months he promised her to come 
first. 

Yet she was not a particularly studi- 
ous girl by nature. It was Miss Mather 
who lent learning its glamour for her. 
She was one of those girls who are 
always “crushed” upon an older woman, 
who only when the thirties are entered 
begin to perceive slowly that man, their 
despised, may have some attractions of 
his own, after all. 

The kiss she had now to suffer from 
Reverdy—it was a discouraged kiss, 
humble, brotherly—was to Hazel a vo- 
tive offering laid upon the altar of Miss 
Mather. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The Spindrift sailed at dawn. Rev- 
erdy, who had not slept, came up to 
breathe the austere salt freshness of 
the light wind, to look with haggard ap- 
preciation at the heaving, flat sea, whose 
luminous pallor slowly drank blue from 
the sky, at the little tree-set islands, 
sharply black against the band of sul- 
phurous rose along the eastern horizon. 

At this hour he seemed to be leaving 
a coast both unreal and enchanting, a 
fit setting for his own satisfactory, en- 
thralling romance. No princess out of 
a poem could be fairer than Reverdy’s 
vision of Hazel Rivers; his lover’s eyes 
added the magic something to beauty 
certainly less than Carola’s, which he 
saw diminished by familiarity. 

As soon as he had landed his guests, 
Saxe was to return, to present himself 
and his scheme to Hazel’s parents, 
whom she undertook meantime to pre- 
pare. It was evident that she expected 
no opposition from them and would 
not have attached great importance to 
it had it arisen; her will could always 
override theirs, and she would have 
gained her ends about school and col- 
lege long ago had not the stubborn fac- 
tor of money entered in. 
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Reverdy was mortally anxious to 
keep the whole mad plan a secret from 
his mother and from Betty. He had in 
the past few days borne a good deal 
from Betty’s tongue, and foresaw re- 
peated gibes whenever the subject of 
their fog-interrupted cruise should 
arise in future. He knew, too, that she 
was fond enough of him to forbear if 
she understood that, in his pursuit of 
Hazel, he was in deadly earnest, but he 
did not want forbearance, either for 
himself or for the girl. No one should 
know of his arrangements; he would 
visit his fiancée, if he visited her at all, 
by stealth, and at the end of twenty 
weary months he would present to his 
people a new Hazel, a Hazel with mind 
and manners as exquisite as her ex- 
terior, a Hazel of whom he could be 
wholly and unreservedly proud. 

He had not reckoned with the nec 
essity there is upon the lover to talk 
about the beloved 
completely 


Inevitably, with 
unconscious cruelty, he 
pitched upon Carola Chevrillon for the 
office of confidante. She was indicated 
by old friendship, by the delicate gen 
erosity with which she had praised 
Hazel, by the mere facts that she was 
the only woman he knew, save Betty, 
who had seen her and could have the 
inkling of her charm that would give 
understanding, and that she was at hand 
and his necessity too urgent to wait. 

She had, therefore, to submit to what 
is perhaps the sharpest 
woman can be called upon to face— 
the long-drawn-out, iterated exposition 
of his love, his romantic and passionate 
love, for some one else, by the man for 
whom all her own gifts are reserved 
and who does not want them. 

Austin Harland became jealous, on 


ordeal a 


the return cruise, because Reverdy so 
monopolized Carola, ensconcing himself 
with her in places out of hearing of the 
others and scowling frankly when Har- 
land joined them. 


“6 


You saw her, Carola, but you didn’t 


see her in the little blue dress she wore 
at the dance. Of course it wasn’t much 
of a dress, but she certainly did look 
sweet in it. Say, wouldn’t she look 
wonderful in one of those slimpsy, em- 
broidered white things—the kind of 
thing you wore at Palm Beach—with a 
sweater, sort of shell pink, say, or old- 
gold silk with white fur, and one of 
those big, droopy hats?” 

“She’s going to school first,” Carola 
reminded him. “She'll want plain little 
serge frocks and small, severe hats— 
from Knox. Does she ride, Rev? She 
ought to ride 

“T wish she’d ride and break her 
neck !’’ she thought savagely, and stood 
aghast at herself for the thought. 

“It'll be great to ride with her,” he 
said, with shy pleasure at the sugges- 
tion. “Perhaps I could meet her at 
the school and go out with her some- 
times Carola! 
hadn't Betty—blessed 


child—hadn’t been inspired to think of 


Suppose that fog 
come up, and 
clamming! I might never have known 
that Hazel existed!” He contemplated 
of life under con 
ditions that had been perfectly satisfac- 
tory a week ago, and added, “*When we 
get home, I’m going to lead the kid to 
Tiffany’s and tell her simply to choose! 


the awful emptiness 


Only she mustn’t know what she’s be 
ing rewarded for, of course.” 


The notion of a present for Betty led 
naturally to a discussion of jewels in 
their relation to Hazel, and for another 
hour Saxe contentedly hung her with 
pearls, emeralds, and rubies, while Ca- 
rola gave unstinted sympathy at un- 
imaginable cost. 


Though she referred no responsibility 
to Betty, she felt bitter enough at the 
haphazard turn of events which had 
introduced Hazel and Reverdy. It had 
occurred just at the moment when she 
had been hugging the little indication 
of an antagonism toward Harland, on 
Saxe’s part, which could spring only 
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from her own overt favors to him and, 
thence springing, could mean only 

If she might have had a week more, she 
passionately thought, the shortest time 
in which, the difficult beginning at last 
made, to show Reverdy how desirable 
she could be. Why, it was only neces- 
sary to get him to look at her, and he 
had been actually rubbing his eyes pre- 
paratory to doing this. Then Hazel’s 
bewitching prettiness had filled and 
dazzled them, and her case—she faced 
the fact unflinchingly—was now hope- 
less. 

She was twenty-five years old; she 
had beauty, charm, a subtle and in- 
structed mind, freedom, money, and 
countless friends. Some day, doubtless, 
she would love another man than Rev- 
erdy—Maurice Chevrillon had touched 
her with some skepticism about eternal 
loves—but meantime she had _ black 
years to live through, empty, hungry 
years, when she must carry a gnawed 
heart and the beauty of her own body 
would mock her wretchedness. 


CHAPTER VII. 

In only one item was Saxe’s pro- 
gram modified on its review by Hazel’s 
parents, 

“It don’t look right,” Captain Rivers 
pronounced, “for a young woman to 
take money from a man that’s no kin 
to her nor yet her husband. If Hazel 
likes you, and feels to want to do this, 
her mother and I won’t go against her, 
but it’s our decision that the wedding 
has got to take place first and not 
last.” 

It was what Reverdy himself eagerly 
wished and had not asked for from a 
feeling that it would be fairer to leave 
Hazel free. But since the suggestion 
that she should be bound came from 
her side—came, indeed, as a positive 
condition—he could only acquiesce and 
try to cover the indecorous elation with 
which he did so. 


His wife! The lovely, fresh young 
nymph of the seashore and the woods, 
dressed in a schoolgirl’s navy serge, 
bending her foam-white brow sedately 
over lesson books and dissipating occa- 
sionally with the aid of a fudge sauce- 
pan—his wife! There was something 
indescribably pleasant in the thought, 
something innocent, appealing, and se- 
cret. She would be known at the 
school, of course, as Miss Hazel Rivers. 
There should be a second ceremony 
later on, for the benefit of the Saxes 
and their friends; and already, with the 
facile habit of calling upon Carola for 
sisterly service that was growing on 
him, he had considered that she might 
be asked to invite Hazel under her roof, 
when her education was completed, and 
that the second marriage might take 
place under her auspices. Probably 
she'd be Mrs. Austin Harland by that 
time. But she would surely remain 
Carola, and his faithful friend. 

He brought his immediate problems 
to her in full confidence, and though 
she evaded the wedding, she traveled 
down afterward with Hazel to 
mere Grange, explained the girl’s status 
confidentially to the principal, and hav- 
ing ascertained her requirements and 
measurements, dispatched presently 
from New York two trunks full of 
suitable clothing. 

Those days of shopping for Hazel 
fairly ached with ironic misery. It 
was very hot, and there had been no 
rain for weeks; the streets were swept 
with a high, gritty wind that held no 
freshness. Carola pored over her lists, 
ransacked her memories of her own 
girlhood for suggestions of the other 
girl’s needs, drove herself from store 
to store, and when these activities 
brought a blinding headache upon her, 
gave thanks for the physical pain that 
gave her relief from thought. 

A good girl’s boarding school, as 
these institutions are understood and 
operated to-day, anticipates every wish 


( ilen- 
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of a normal girl’s heart and is unsatis- 
factory only in that she is obliged at 
last to say good-by to it. Eccentric 
girls, plain, unpopular, poverty-struck 
girls, who are never admitted fully to 
the fun, may not enjoy themselves at 
school—but that is their own fault, or 
the fault of their imperfect equipment. 

Hazel Rivers conformed to type, and 
after the first strangeness wore off, be- 
gan to love fiercely, not the opportunity 
for education she had wanted, but 
school itself. She was instantly popu- 
lar. She was a dream to look at, by 
universal consent, her clothes came 
from the right places, and she had a 
bank account against which she drew 
checks with the royal carelessness of 
a person who has never had more than 
five dollars at a time before. She liked 
everybody, and showed it, and 
ready to laugh, too, when her accent 
or her ways were laughed at. 


was 


\lmost immediately she forgot poor 
Miss Mather and, following the trend 
of fashion that fell in 


vear, love with 


the algebra teacher. It was in her na 


ture to do this, but doubtless her in 
constancy was hastened by the remark 
of another girl who came into her room 
one day to borrow some lip salve—a 
commodity with which Hazel was un- 
able to supply her. But it was char- 
acteristic of her that she made a mental 
note at once about buying some. 

“Who's the frozen-faced grenadier on 
the bureau?” the visitor asked. 

It was Miss Mather, and she had felt 
safe in framing her question so frankly 
after a glance from the school beauty 
to the harsh-featured woman in the 
photograph. Certainly it couldn’t be a 
relative. 

Faithless Hazel flushed—and not for 
her own disloyalty. 

“Oh, nobody special,” she said, and 
after the other girl had departed, she 
put Miss Mather in the lowest drawer, 


under her bottom-most chemise. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Reverdy held off as long as he could, 
resolutely devoting himself to other 
matters, but after some five weeks the 
impulse to go to Hazel mastered him, 
and he went. 

Five weeks was quite a respectable 
time to have waited, he thought, as 
he motored out to Glenmere Grange at 
the end of them. Of course a girls’ 
school could not have husbands sitting 
about the place and monopolizing the 
pupils, but it would be quite natural for 
a brother, or a cousin—in which char- 
acter he was to be presented —to run out 
and fetch a girl to spend a day in town. 

When he had asked permission, over 
the telephone, to take possession of 
Hazel for a full Saturday, Mrs. Hen- 
derson had assented with a noticeable 
absence of enthusiasm, Perhaps that 
was just her manner, he hoped uneasily, 
He remembered that Betty had con- 
sidered the school principal a terrible 
dragon. 

Somewhat to his discomfiture, he was 
admitted to the Presence for a few mo- 
ments’ Hazel 
notified of his Mrs. Hender- 
son was white-haired and erect ; she had 
the paralyzing distinction and impres- 
siveness more common to the heads of 
expensive for girls, perhaps, 
dowager duchesses, though 
popularly supposed to ‘be the attributes 
of the latter ladies. Reverdy quailed. 
the redoubtable Mrs. 
Henderson recognized the master whom 
she served; it had been her life work to 
train girls into wives for such as Rev- 
erdy Saxe, though seldom, of course, 
on quite so definite and undisguised an 
understanding. She saw, too, a very 
attractive young man of the best Ameri 
can type, with delightful manners, and 
in spite of her arched black eyebrows, 
her high-bridged and haughty 
chin, she was human enough to take 


conference before was 


arrival. 


schools 


than to 


But in him 


nose 


a fancy to Reverdy 
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“But I do hope you will not wish to 
do this too often,” she admonished, in 
an amused voice with a serious mean- 
ing behind it. “The situation, you see, 
sso very—unusual. 
< your wife, and you are entitled, in a 
a But while 
she is with us, she is also, to all intents 
and purposes, a schoolgirl. You must 
se, 1 think, Mr. Saxe, that the two 
sates cannot synchronize. They are 
life, stages of 
growth, that must not overlap. In other 
words, if Hazel is to have the benefit of 
school life, she must not be—unsettled.” 

“Oh, of Reverdy agreed 
meekly. “Of course. I quite see.” 

“Where do you think of taking her 
to-day? What is your program? I ask 
because Miss Broom—our mathematics 


Hazel, of course, 


sense, to claim her society. 


successive phases of 


course,” 


teacher—is taking a small party of girls 
to see ‘Henry the Eighth’—that delight- 
ful English company, you khow. Hazel 
have them, 
the 


and 
prospect 
No doubt 
will take her to the theater, and 
Shakespeare always seems particularly 
suitable for a young girl to. see. 
I should deplore it if any of 
irls witnessed anything sensational 
If you take her to ‘Henry 
she could come back with 

Miss Broom’s party.” 
did not appeal to 
who had had previous oppor 


gone with 
delighted at 


tht—I merely suggest 


was to 


seemed SO 


suggestion 

D 7 
neverdy 
tunities of witnessing Shakespearean re 
vivals, and who looked forward to the 
long motor ride out from the city at 
The 


soft 


light as the crown of the day 


moon w e nearly full, the air 
and unseasonably mild. 


to him 


ouid h 
a It had occurred 
he might run out of gaso- 


smiled Mrs 
with unimpaired gra 


a suggestion,” 
cious 
ness, ter all—I do not wish to for 
She must 
ed an invisible bell a moment 
a maid presented herself at 


izel is your wife.” 
lave pre 
before, for 


9 
< 


get it—1 
h 


“Show Mr. Saxe to the 
Esther, and tell 
Miss Hazel Rivers that he is here.” 

The interview was over. 

Probably the man does not breathe 
who can without embarrass 
ment through the corridors and recep 
tion rooms of a girls’ finishing school. 
It is easy enough, and distinctly pleas 
urable into the bargain, to cope with 
one young thing ‘by herself—encourage 
her shyness, patronize her delight- 
ful ignorances—but in the mass adoles 
cent femininity becomes sheerly terri 
fying. 


this juncture. 
small drawing-room, 


circulate 


Reverdy moved gingerly, any 
thing but at ease, and suffered panic 
when three beautiful damsels showed 
their frank interest in him by hanging 
over the banisters and discussing him 
in carrying whispers. 

“Who do you suppose he belongs 
to?” 

“T think He’s rather stunning.” 

“He can have mie.” 
interval when he sat 
in an empty drawing-room, collecting 
himself and waiting for Hazel. Even 
allowing for his impatience, it was a 
long interval. But she last, 
outspoken person might 
\ girl of eighteen 
with a perfectly modeled face can af 
ford to look sullen, 
than most people. If Hazel’s 
had been conyulsed in fury, she must 


There was an 


came at 
looknng—an 
have said—sullen. 
however, better 


features 


have remained beautiful, and Reverdy 
only thought grave and 
gcuished, a natural result of Mrs. 
derson’s tutelage. 


distin 


Hen 


her 


“T’ve come to take you to town for 
the day—did they tell you? We'll paint 
the old Glad to 
Hazel?” 


“We were rong in to-night, 


village red. see me, 


anvway, 
rr) 


to the theater 


, but that’s a rotten show. Slow 
Beside 5 Surely 1t 5s 
We'll take in 

the Eigl th’ 


Only 


is no word for it. 
more fun to go with me? 
whatever .you like 


it shall be, if 


Henry 


you sai the word 
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we'll take care to miss the crowd froin 
here in the lobby. I’m not going to be 
done out of driving you home!” 

“Well. Did you want to start now? 
I don’t care where we go. Had I bet- 
ter get ready right away?” 

He felt some chagrin at her lack of 

enthusiasm, 
“But she’s never been to town yet,” 
he reassured himself when she had gone 
to put on her hat and coat. “She doesn’t 
know what a good time she’s going to 
have!” 

She returned in a more gracious 
mood, having encountered the three 
girls who had seen Saxe in the hall, 
and been questioned about him curiously 
and enviously. His stock had risen 
in consequence, and she had now a re- 
sponsive smile for his plans. 

“Tt will be nearly time for lunch when 
we get in. You kept me waiting so 
long! We'll go straight to a hotel and 
take rooms, because in the afternoon 
I want to ride with you. I’ve been look 
ing forward to riding with you, Hazel. 
I wish it could be country, but the park 
will have to do to-day. Then we can 
bathe and dress at the hotel, you see, 
eat at one of the show places, and then 
you name the play. It mustn’t be sen- 
sational or vulgar, remember! Mrs, 
Henderson’s instructions.” 

With some slight changes, they car- 
ried out his program. ‘Hazel’s spirits 
rose when she found herself in the 
drumming, colorful, crowded city. 
Fifth Avenue enchanted her, and she 
wanted to plant herself before eacl 
shop window in turn and admire its 
display. 


t 
Reverdy had suggested a little 
shopping before lunch, with the idea 
at the back of his mind of buying her 
a wrist watch or some simple pendant 
such as she might wear in the evening 


at school, flowers, of course, and bon- 
bons. But Hazel discovered all sorts 
of needs; a kind of intoxication of buy- 
ing seemed to descend upon her. She 
bought hats, gloves, perfumes, scarfs, 


silk stockings, and blouses as expensive 
as they were inappropriate for school 
wear. 

Reverdy knew that her purchases 
were absurd, but he was deriving $0 
keen a satisfaction from following her 
about and paying for her that he would 
not cut her orgy short. For the firs 
time, he was exercising a marital fune- 


‘tion, and the one usually considered 


least enjoyable. He found pleasure in 
it, and augured happily from it to priy- 
ileges more universally popular. 

It was she who confessed to fatigue 
at last, and at nearly half past two they 
sat down to lunch. They were both 
so hungry and the meal was so good, 
and so obviously needing a digestive 
interval to follow it, that the projected 
ride had to be reduced to a mere canter 
up to and around the reservoir. Hazel 
rode well, although her formal instruc- 
tion in the art had been no more than 
four lessons. At home she had ridden 
as country girls ride, and she was too 
well made to do anything with her body 
that was ungraceful. But form in rid 
ing was new to her, and she was evi- 
pnt making an effort to keep in mind 
the precepts of her riding master—for- 
getting them sometimes, and then lower- 
ing her elbows spasmodically and re- 
arranging her fingers upon the reins. 

Between the late lunch and the early 
dinner that play-going necessitated, 
there was no time for tea. Hazel lay 
down after her bath and ate marrons 
glacés enough to spoil the coming meal 
for any appetite older than eighteen. 
Then she anointed herself with three 
different kinds of perfume, using con- 
siderably more of each than would have 
been advisable had it been employed 
alone, and over a sweetly odorous cami- 
sole slipped the most elaborate of all 
the blouses. 

The play was not to be “Henry the 
Eighth,” after all. The attraction of 
that attraction, for Hazel, was to con- 
sist in sitting certainly in the same row 
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and perhaps actually beside Miss Broom 
from curtain to curtain. Reverdy hit 
her theatrical taste much better when 
he chose a musical comedy de luxe at 
the Princess. The humor was nearly all 
too sophisticated for her, but the light 
music, the gayety, and above all the 
clothes enraptured her, 

“Oh, I am glad you came for me and 
took me to this!’ she exclaimed at last, 
and Reverdy did not know how great 
was his triumph in achieving prefer- 
ence—with the aid of “Ah, me”—over 
Shakespeare and Miss Broom. 


CHAPTER IX. 


back to the hotel to 
gather up Hazel’s purchases, which had 
all been delivered there. If the things 
had been sent out to Westchester 
County, none of them would have been 
received until Monday. She meant to 
a happy Sunday in exhibiting 
what she had 
friends. 
Reverdy came in to help her. But 
she had her own ideas of how every 
thing should be packed into the suit 
lich already contained her rid 
ing habit and which would not begin 


They went 


spend 
I 


bought to her young 


to hold her acquisitions, and when he 
tried to hand her a collar or a blouse, 


she complained that he was crushing it. 
isted accordingly, and sat down. 

They had been together for a good 

' They had had two 

in delightful intimacy, 
of them particularly glam 
retrospect, having been eaten 


» hours now. 


log ther 


great room where the sparsely 
gleamed like splashes of pale 
the shaded candles. The 
had struck upward upon 
face with an effect of seductive 

nd the cocktail had toos 

tongue and set her laughing. 

ot laugh prettily—it was a 
eShrill cackle, rather like a hen’s—but 
he delighted in evoking it, nevertheless. 


Afterward, they had sat beside each 
other at the theater, listening to trivial, 
sensuous music, his nostrils a little 
troubled by the excess of clashing per- 
fumes she had used, her soft shoulder 
pressing against his as she had leaned 
sideways from time to time, the better 
to see some bit of business on the other 
side of the stage. 

It seemed to Reverdy suddenly that 
he had been controlling himself for a 
very long time—that, indeed, he was 
now near the breaking point. 

“Can’t you hurry?” he urged her ir- 
ritably. 

There was the drive home still, but 
that would be in the wholesome air out 


e 


of doors in early November. He 
counted on a kiss or two, and perhaps 
she would let him put his arm around 
her. He meant to do it, anyhow. But 
in this overwarm room, redolent of es 
sences ignorantly used, littered with 
intimate trifles of feminine 
clothing over which Hazel dawdled 
maddeningly, he felt his 
slipping 
a hurry. 


dainty, 


self-mastery 
He wanted to be out of it in 


ssion of Hazel’ 
vow, and she-reached past 
Why couldn’t she have 
asked him to hand it to her? Prob 
ably there was some plaiting about it 
that he might have mussed, he thought 
He bit his cig 
arette through, but when she straight- 
ened, his arm was around het 


Home posse 
table at his ell 
him for it. 


with strong irritation. 


waist. 
She jerked impatiently to be free. 


There isn’t any hurry!” 


“Why, you just 
“T know. But I’ve changed my mind, 


I was a darned idiot, Hazel You're 
' 


aid to hurry!” 


H don’t want 


How could you ve 


perfect just as you are 
you improved on 
y 9°? 
cheek, 
freedom 
“You had a good time to-day, didn’t 
you, Hazel 


improved on? Kiss me, da 


She dabbed reluctantly at his 


as a teased child kisses for 
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“Yes—if you don’t go spoiling it like 
this,” she said grudgingly. 

“Wouldn’t you rather go on having 
a good time—buying things, having 
your part in all the fun that’s going on, 
dancing, being admired? What we did 
to-night was only what anybody can do 
that has the coin. You'd like much bet 
ter going to dinners and balls that lots 
of women would give their ears to get 
to. And the opera, in a box! Mother 
has a box every other Friday. And 
whenever you go, you'll be the loveli- 
est woman there. I’m tempting you, 
Hazel. I’m trying to tempt you, de- 
liberately! J don’t want other fellows 
admiring you. I shall wish I could 
call them all out. I want to take you 
South on the Spindrift, and never come 
back. But you wouldn’t like that, of 
course?” 

“She isn’t supposed to have to stay 
‘up later than one o'clock.” 

“Who?” 

“Miss When anybody goes 
to New York, they’re supposed to get 
back by 


| arker 


one.” 
“The devil take that school! 
don’t go back!” 
“Not 
Why, you must be 


Hazel, 
go back! Why, I’ve got to! 
crazy! Why, of 
course I’m going back!” 
“No—there’s no 
You don’t have 


‘of course’ about it. 
You don’t 
have to do a thing on earth you don’t 
want to do. You're 


acl 
to go back. 


a married woman, 


angel 


Let’s forget that school stuff. 
I must have been crazy when I origi 


nated it. His 
voice dropped to a wheedling whisper. 
“Stay with me! You don’t want to go 
away from me, do you?” 


Stay with me, instead.” 


“But we aren’t real/y married, Rev 
erdy We weren’t going to be mar- 
ried that 
April.” 

“That’s 
change our minds. 


way till a year from next 


what we said, but we can 
I've changed mine. 
I can’t believe I was ever such a blas- 


phemous fool as to be dissatisfied with 


you as you are. Lilies don’t need to be 
gilded. Stay with me, Hazel! Stay 
with me! I love you! I can’t let yoy 
go!” 

Constrained by his arm, she had been 
standing restive at his side. Now he 
pulled her suddenly down to sit on the 
arm of his chair, and pressed his face 
against her bosom. 

Through the thin crepe, .she felt the 
burning of his brow and cheeks and 
mouth. She tried to push his head 
away, but it held close and his arm 
tightened; he seemed not to hear her 
when she ordered him to release her, 
She began to strike him on the crown 
and ears, with fiercely doubled fists, 

“T won't stand it!” she panted. “] 
won't! I hate your head there! You've 
got to behave yourself! Take it away!” 

Afterwards, repenting with real 
shame, he yet took comfort in the belief 
that few men would have acted other- 
wise. Her young bosom was tumultu- 
ous and headily fragrant; her blows 
were vicious and really hurt, stirring 
just that breath of antagonism which 
is the bitter principle in passion. He 
stood up, seized her wrists, and, with 
force as exquisitely gentle as it was ir 
resistible, clasped them both in one big 
hand. The other arm went around her 
shoulders, and, pushing her head back 
against it, he kissed her exactly as his 
imperious impulse dictated, as a sultan 
might kiss a purchased slave, without 
consideration or fear or tact. 

Carola would have bought a kiss like 
that with a year of life or a day upon 
the rack. 

To Hazel it was 
frightening, odious. 


utterly hateful, 
When he left her 
lips at last and began to tear kisses, like 
flowers by the roots, from her long, 
round throat, she broke hoarsely into 
speech; she treated him to what She 
would have called “a piece of her 
mind.” 

“You let go of me! You let go of 
me, I tell youl You're just the mean- 
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est, lowest man on earth! It isn’t fair! 
You said I should go to school till a 
year from next April! You’re a mean, 
horrible liar! I will, too, go back to 
school! I hate you! Let go of me!” 

His impulse expended, Reverdy, 
shaking, let her go. Already he was be- 
ginning to be ashamed of himself. 

“I’m your hysband,” he muttered 
half-apologetically, in justification to 
himself rather than to her. 

“You know perfectly well that wasn’t 
to count till a year from next April!” 
she cried vehemently. “You can’t make 
me stay with you! You've got to take 
me back to school! You promised, and 
you've got to do it!” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Reverdy. 

What a fool he had been! He had 
done nothing but blunder from first to 
last; instead of trying to awaken her 
gradually, remembering her immaturity 
and natural 
her slowly to caresses, offering, to her 
timid, quickly sated little appetites, less 
to begin with than she might have ac- 
cepted, he had passed in a moment from 
unassuming companionship to a lover’s 
fullest If it were only to do 
over If he could turn back to 
when Hazel had reached 
past him for that box from Vantine’s! 

He would do everything differently 
from that point. 


coldness and accustoming 


urgency. 
again ! 


the moment 


Hazel was crying now. She was 
leaning against the wall, her face dis- 
torted, sobs running through her frame. 
She made a terrible little reproaching 
noise, helpless, pitiful. This the 
end of their gay, delightful day in town. 
To this shaken, pathetic figure he had 
reduced the bacchante of the shopping 
orgy, the exultant amazon, the 


was 


Tose- 


lit, darling beauty across the dinner 
table : 

‘hh, damn! 
damn!’ 


softly 


Oh, damn! Oh, 
id Reverdy very softly, so 
; he could not hear. Then he 
went ross to her and spoke as he 
had no choice but to speak. 


“Hazel, I’m a hound, and a worm, 
and a brute, and anything else you like 
to call me. I’m going to write you a 
letter to apologize. That kind of thing 
is easier on paper. Of course you’re 
going back to school, and I’m never go- 
ing to behave so atrociously again. | 
won't come near you again till you say 
I may.” 

She wiped her eyes and looked at 
him doubtfully, only half reassured. 

He had an inspiration. 

“You know that Shakespeare thing 
the party from the school went to. It’s 
out awfully late. I shouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if we'd catch them yet. 
You’d a lot rather go home with them, 
wouldn’t you? Look here—we'll rush 
over there right away, and you can join 
them. I’ll come back and pack up 
this stuff, and Jackson will take it out 
to the Grange to-morrow. I won't 
come myself. I swear I wort. I 
won't come till you tell me you want 
me to. There, that’s better, isn’t it? 

“Hazel, I'll shoot myself if I’ve made 
you afraid of me!” 

She had winced back as he ap 
proached with her coat. He flung it 
over walked to the 
door, and she slipped into the garment 
with nervous haste and pushed her hat 
on as she ffllowed him, without even 
a glance at the mirror. 

hey were in time for the school 
party. Hazel joined them as, in dark- 
est Africa, 
a group of white persons, and ignored 
Reverdy 


a chair back and 


a strayed European joins 


as the native guide might be 
When he left her, she mut 
tered, “Good night,” without offering 
her hand or 


pered 


ignored. 


responding to his whis- 
for without 


She de- 


plea forgiveness, 


meeting his troubled eyes. 


Miss 


went back to the hotel, to gaze 


parted in the taxi with Broom, 


and he 
despairingly a while ‘at her scattered 
purchases and finally rimg for a packer 


to sort, them into manageable parcels. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Reverdy covered several sheets of 
paper with penitence and passion, in a 
big-spaced handwriting which reduced 
the actual contents of his letters to 
reasonable length. Hazel read them; 
it would never have occurred to her 
that one could get a letter and not read 
it, simply because it bored one and made 
one uncomfortable. But when she an- 
swered him, as she dutifully did, she 
said nothing about being willing to see 
him again. Pride prevented him from 
appealing for this too openly, and as 
time passed, he began to incline to the 
view that meetings under present con- 
ditions could serve no purpose. 

His ardor, though he did not realize 
it, had been a little cooled by Hazel’s 
utter lack of response. She had re- 
acted under his love-making as a child 
might, or a quite sexless creature with 
a strong sense of personal dignity; 
there had seemed to be nothing of the 
woman there. He might as well have 


bestowed his kisses on a wax doll, and 


there are varieties of these which, on 
being squeezed, will emit anguished 
cries, much as Hazel had done. 

One expressed wish of his she con- 
descended to honor, and on her next 
visit to town with a chaperon from 
school, she was photographed by De- 
meyer. When the picture reached him, 
Reverdy set it up and worshiped it. It 
was beautiful enough for any man to 
worship. But it was not altogether 
satisfactory as representing the emo- 
tional sustenance of a fervid lover. A 
man who has once kissed a girl as he 
had kissed Hazel is, however, in the 
same category with the tiger who has 
tasted blood—not to be relied on for re- 
strained conduct in futute. Saxe felt 
this, with some humiliation. Actually, 
he couldn’t trust himself to be with the 
girl alone and keep his hands off her. 
Having confessed this to himself, he 
instantly denied it, and after that one 


moment- of soul-searching and cop. 
fronted truth, never admitted it again, 
But the uneasy, repudiated suspicion 
stayed with him, and because of it, he 
acquiesced more readily than he might 
otherwise have done in her evident 
wish to see nothing of him. 

He had to have news of her, hoy- 
ever, to be told from time to time that 
she was happy and well, to hear all the 
infinitely interesting details about her 
which she would never write in her 
bald and infrequent letters. 

Of course he took his need to Carola, 
She was so obviously the natural per- 
son to help him out. 

“If you would just go to see her 
from time to time,” he propounded con- 
fidently. It was a tiresome train trip or 
a longish motor ride to Glenmere 
Grange, but would she not be rewarded 
by seeing Hazel? “Then you could let 
me know how she’s getting on. It 
doesn’t do for me to go. The principal 
doesn’t like to have me and—well, to 
be perfectly frank, it’s upsetting. I’m 
such a dashed idiot about her that see- 
ing her puts me off my feed for a week. 
It’s because one knows you’re such an 
angel, Carola, that one asks you to do 
things all the time. I wish you'd ask 
me to do something for you—something 
difficult, not just fetch and carry!” 

“Perhaps I will some time!” she an- 
swered lightly. “I'll keep an eye on 
your lady-love for you, of course. Yes, 
Rev—the photograph is certainly ex- 
quisite !”” 

“T haven’t shown it to anybody but 
you,” he told her, with a shy, boyish 
smile he kept for the paying of confi- 
dential compliments. He clearly ex- 
pected her to be sensible of a rare priv- 
ilege. Carola loved that smile above 
every other look he could wear, but she 
could have struck it from his face now 
with her open palm. There are some 
things that are intolerable. 

She fulfilled his commission faith 
fully; she went to see Hazel no later 





rill 


ing 
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than the next day. She had to break 
several engagements to do so, but she 
wanted the ordeal of the first visit over. 

The journey down from Maine, which 
the girl had taken under Mrs. Chev- 
rillon’s auspices, had been made on the 
Bar Harbor Express, a night train 
reaching New York early in the morn- 
ing. Hazel had followed Carola to the 
dining car in a daze, dashed by the 
strangeness of everything. She had 
never been in a diner before or, indeed, 
encountered any form of restaurant 
service, The marriage ceremony she 
had just taken part in had startled her 
with its solemnity and the great seri- 
ousness with which the officiating min- 
ister had seemed to view the occasion, 
but it is open to question whether the 
black waiter did not impress her more. 
In moments of self-possession, she had 
her new life to contemplate and won- 
der about. Carola had advised her to 
go to bed early, and in the morning had 
herself emerged from behind her cur- 
time to leave the train, 
At the school she had disappeared into 
Mrs. Henderson’s sanctum for an hour 
and then departed, after gracious, but 
hasty good wishes and farewells. 

Moreover, at that time Miss Mather 
had been still in the ascendant. 

Mrs. Chevrillon reappeared now, an 
embodied perfection, transcending all 
Hazel’s Formerly her graces had 
been all in a foreign language for the 

now she had just knowledge 

1ough of that language to decipher a 

‘t, to admire without fully under- 
i would not have selected 

of the garments or acces 
hat her visitor wore, but the 
ined effect of them impressed her. 


Chose 


tains only in 


ideals. 


] 
ng. one 
rie one 
; 
t 


ther girls who were privileged 
ola raved about her, and the 
tions of 


t { 


XT: , ° 
Miss Broom, who came in 
} r 


to her about Hazel, were seen 


trast to be commonplace. 
ly the 


most factor in 


jugation of Hazel, however, was 


potent 


Carola’s secret dislike of her. She 
spoke smoothly, she said the natural, 
pretty things, but her voice remaiped 
always chilly and impersonal, and when 
she met the girl’s eyes, it was with a 
distant inscrutability in her own. Miss 
Broom had already imperiled her pres- 
tige by a degree of responsiveness, for 
it is a condition of these cults that the 
goddess must make no sign. Carola, 
without crude snubbing, could make one 
feel very young and _ unimportant 
and uninteresting—salutary discipline 
which increased her worshiper’s fervor 
immeasurably. Lost in contemplation 
of the girl’s graceful body and soul- 
less, beautiful eyes, she would drop a 
random monosyllable at the end of some 
eager outpouring of confidence or en- 
thusiasm, and Hazel would writhe in 
voluptuous discomfiture. She stole and 
treasured a glove of pale gray suéde, 
unlike any other glove in the world, and 
slept with it under her pillow. 
Carola’s gloves were handmade for 
her in Paris, and she spent some min- 
utes in looking for that one. : 
She motored out punctiliously at in- 
tervals of a month or six weeks. She 
came to the class play at the end of the 
first year, and helped the girl choose 
her costume for the part. Then she 
helped to buy more clothes for the sum- 
mer abroad, and saw Hazel off at last 
with Miss Proom for cramming in- 
structress and traveling companion. _ It 
was a great relief to have her out of 
the country. 
Reverdy was seeking forgetfulness 
these days in work. He had taken a 
law degree before the war, and now 
actually opened an office for the prac- 
tice of his profession. Having a wish 
chose to defend 
burglars and the like; he read detec- 


for excitement, he 


tive stories with the eagerness of many 


but 


engaged 


men, his sympathies had always 
upon the 
side, and the egregious Raffles was his 


favorite hero of this school of 


been law-breakers’ 


fiction. 
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When one of his clients was locked up 
—though quite often he secured acquit- 
tals—he left a standing order for what- 
ever tobacco and other comforts the 
particular penitentiary permitted, and 
he interested himself with shocking 
lavishness in the man’s family. Nat- 
urally he had no lack of cases, and soon 
achieved such popularity in the under- 
world that he might have had almost 
any political office in the gift of Tam- 
many. 

That summer he refused to join his 
mother and Betty at the Bar Harbor 
cottage, speaking vaguely of week- 
ends, which, however, never material- 
ized. He could not forego the anodyne 
of work. 

Carola stayed in town most of the 
summer, 

Her apartment was in one of the 
Seventies, high up in a building that 
towered over the houses on the Avenue, 
so that had freshness from the 
park, and a wide, lovely view, with the 
blank domino of the old reservoir 
gleaming in a setting of green. She 
made herself supremely comfortable in 
these There was nothing bi- 
zarre in their furnishings; some dozen 
pieces, genuinely old and grown old 


too. 


she 


rooms. 


in her family’s service, were supple- 


mented by chairs and divans more lux- 
urious and noticeably more often sat 
upon than the Heppelwhites of an age 
when women lounged less and men did 
not lounge in drawing-rooms. Her 
brocades were of subtle colorings, and 
her rugs; her few pictures were arrest- 
ingly good, and she had been too long 
a Frenchwoman to litter her tables with 
yellow-backed books. Her modern 
French literature came to her in choice 
bindings, and only an occasional 
ephemeral novel, talked about and 
therefore to be glanced through, ap- 
peared in black-lettered primrose paper. 

To these cool rooms, candle lit and 
_flower-filled, Reverdy came on many 


evenings. They talked about Hazel 


and, after a time, not exclusively about 
Hazel. 

But the thought of her was always 
present, of course, even when he dis. 
coursed to Carola about his work, whey 
they read poetry together—he showed 
her poems of his own which had his 
wife for their inspiration—and above 
all when Reverdy drifted to the piano 
and played, while she lay in a deep chair 
and smoked the long brown Russian 
cigarettes she affected. It was the 
yearning for Hazel that put such pas. 
sion into his music, she knew bitterly, 

To him her companionship was in- 
finitely comforting. He told her s0, 
with frank gratitude. 

“I don’t know how I should ever get 
through this time of waiting without 
you, Carola! A woman friend is a 
wonderful thing. To have all the sym- 
pathy and the loveliness of you, without 
the ache and the restlessness that such 
things generally cost 4 

“It’s not every one that finds me so 
safe,” she reminded him. 

“No—I’ll bet you’ve made plenty of 
poor devils as wretched as she makes 
me. You ought to marry again, you 
know. You might tell an old pal like 
me—has Harland any chance at all?” 

“T spend half my days trying to con- 
vince him that he hasn’t.” 

“He’s a good sort—old Austin. 
might do worse?” 

“Oh, it’s quite on the cards that I 
shall come to it,” she agreed, with an 
indifference that covered despair. 

Once he had resented the possibility 
that she might marry Austin Harland. 


You 


CHAPTER XI. 


If time dragged for Reverdy, for 
Hazel it was cruelly fleet, although 
packed with those new sensations, ¢x- 
periences, and pleasures which make 
any past period seem very far away 
when looked back upon from the dis- 
tance of even a week. She had the 
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ove of wandering in her blood, 
and the new countries she visited 
with Miss Broom fascinated her. 
It was too hot for Italy, but France, 
Holland, Belgium, and England were 
visited, with excursions to Edinburgh 
and into Wales. Carola had give a few 
discreet introductions in the country 
that was nearly hers, and Hazel saw 
the inside of several hotels and cha- 
tealx. 

She remained loyal to Carola, as be- 
ing on the whole the person of her 
acquaintance whom she most admired, 
but by now her first enthusiasm in wor- 
ship had somewhat waned. She saw 
a mannequin at Auteuil who struck her 
as a wonderful being, desirable to re- 
semble, but Miss Broom absolutely for- 
bgde the purchase of an outfit to match 
the one displayed. From Paris they 
went for two weeks to Etretat, and a 
sad-eyed actress doing her villégiature 
there provided “Hazel with another 
ideal; she did her hair in a flat horse- 
shoe curve over her ears and hid all 
her pretty frocks under batique scarfs 
for many a day thereafter. 

School, when she returned 
seemed none the less satisfying 
for these dissipations. 
prestige there by now. 


to her 
She had some 
She was un- 
questionably the most beautiful girl at 
the Gi she had rather distin- 
guished herself in the class theatricals 
and had been invited to join the dra- 
matic sorority in consequence, a cork- 
ing-looking man had once come to see 
her and was understood to be deeply 
interested, and that wonderful Mrs. 
Chevrillon was her friend. She and Miss 
Broom had spent the summer together! 
Nobody made fun of her speech any 
longer, for it had altered under all the 
influences brought to bear and was now 
She still 
cackled, however, instead of laughing. 

Reverdy had denied himself even the 
permissible pleasure of meeting his wife 
at the dock. The tranquillity of mind 


ange, 


inoffensive, even pleasing. 


25 


that ten months’ separation had at last 
brought him was too valuable to be de- 
stroyed—as of course it must have been 
destroyed—for the brief satisfaction of 
driving her and Miss Broom out to the 
Grange. Besides, she hadn’t asked him 
to meet her. 

At the last moment, a mad impulse 
took him down to hang around in the 
crowd to see her pass, but he had pro- 
vided himself with no admission card 
and had to wait outside the great gates. 
He was rewarded by no sight of her at 
all, unless a tweed skirt vanishing into 
a taxi, as far as possible from his stand- 
point, might have been hers; he rather 
fancied that it was. He came uptown 
cursing himself. 

But, perhaps in reward of this only 
half-voluntary abstention, Saxe found 
himself, a week or two later, able to 
note with approval a girl at the Winter 
Garden who resembled his wife in no 
particular. Mazie Marchmont was tall 
and thin, red-haired and brown-eyed. 
She was a dancer more noticeable for 
“pep” than grace, but her face was ex- 
cessively pretty, and she had the bois- 
terous spirits which appeal so strongly 
to most men in and to 
many men in all. 

She cheered Reverdy, and he sought 
her out rather often. There was no 
touch of seriousness in their acquaint- 
ance, on either side. The chief service 
that she did him was to rouse him from 
his lethargic obsession about Hazel and 
bring home to him the fact—which he 
had been in danger of forgetting—that 
there were other women in the world. 
It was a long stage in his emancipation. 


some moods 


CHAPTER XII. 


“T think,” said Betty Saxe, “‘of dip- 
ping myself to-night in the Fountain 
of Youth,” 

“Dear me, you are twenty-three next 
month, aren’t you?” Reverdy condoled. 
The conversation occurred at the fam- 
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ily luncheon table. “I should advise 
the rejuvenating immersion, by all 
means. I might dive with you, if you 
have really found a fountain of de- 
pendable properties.” 

“Masculines can’t come,” she told 
him ruthlessly. “It’s a play out at 
Glenmere Grange. .It might be rather 
fun to go back there and see the old 
place. I haven’t been for ages. I’m 
only thinking about it.” 

“Well, take my advice and don’t go,” 

he said. “A school play! -One fancies 
that sort of thing will be rather fun, 
and in fact it’s only dreary. Consider 
everything you hadn’t seen, in the days 
when those youthful efforts seemed 
palpitating. Take my advice—don’t 
go!” 
He guarded further against her go- 
ing by telephoning about later in the 
day and making up a theater and supper 
party that would be more attractive to 
her, as he engaged George Carter to 
come and the play was one shehad ex- 
pressed a wish to see. Having done 
this, he lapsed into a deceptive belief 
that the danger was averted. 

But Betty’s yearning for the atmos- 
phere of her old school proved a TC 
current one. Moreover, the play given 
by the school’s most exclusive society 
—which of course Miss Saxe had be- 
longed to—had been considered so good 
that it was to have another perform- 
ance, this time in aid of some Russian 
relief work. 

It chanced that Betty did not en- 
ounter her brother at a moment when 
the project was near enough to the sur- 
face of her mind for mention, or he 
might have thwarted it again. She 
drove out with a friend, another old 
Glenmere girl, and the two had indeed, 
in spite of a cordial reception from the 
teachers and a respectful one from their 
society sisters, some of the sensatiogs 
a ghost may be supposed to feel on 
revisiting its old haunts, given over to 
others. 


“My brother told me not to come, | 
wish I’d followed his advice!” Betty 
exclaimed. “It wasn’t so bad when one 
went back the first year or two—do 
you remember? One knew the sen- 
iors and juniors, anyhow. Now I look 
all around and don’t see a soul.” 

“I do know that girl. I’ve seen her 
somewhere before, I’m positive,” she 
remark€@d a little later, when the cur- 
tain had gone up and the play was in 
full swing. “That one in yellow—~— 
Let me see the program.” 

The answer of the program set Betty 
marveling, for she had laughed at Rev- 
erdy so often about Hazel Rivers that 
the name at once gave the clew to the 
half-remembered face. Hazel was in 
her glory to-night; she loved acting, 
and her part, though not one of the 
principal ones, gave her some oppor- 
tunities and the chance to wear several 
pretty gowns. 

Perhaps Betty Safte was the only 
person in the audience who gave no 
attention at all to the play. How came 
this girl to Glenmere Grange? Had 
some one left her a fortune? Had her 
sea-faring father discovered a_ buried 
treasure? She didn’t connect the girl's 
reappearance with her 
brother until she caught his eye at 
breakfast, in the midst of recounting 
last night’s adventures. 


surprising 


“IVho do you suppose is at Glenmere 
Grange, mamma? .Do you remember 
that girl at Lost Harbor, summer be- 
fore last, that Rev used to go ashore 
Hazel Rivers 
Well, you may not believe me, but none 
other than Hazel Rivers is now the 
beauty of the Grange, and one of the 
stars of the A. T. S! What does any- 
body know about that?’ 

“Why shouldn’t she be, if her people 
can pay for her to go there?” Mrs. 
Saxe inquired innocently. 

“Well, but don't you think it’s funny? 


to see? Her name was 


It seemed to me awfully fun——” She 
broke off, 


struck by the consternation 
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“Oh, well, I don’t 
funny,” she ended 


on Reverdy’s face. 
suppose it’s really 
lamely. 

“Some one was 
the other day that 
girl is beginning 
mother said. 

Afterwards, Reverdy threw himself 
on Betty’s mercy, having now no al- 
ternative to that course and, as she 
pointed out, no grace in the confidence. 
But he not unnaturally reserved the 
detail of the accomplished marriage, 
since the story was not half so fan- 
tastic without it, and from the first he 
had planned another overt ceremony in 
town 

“I don’t see that I’m doing so badly 
for myself,” he concluded defensively. 
“Half the girls in your set went to Mrs. 
Henderson’s, and she’s made the best 
and gets pointed out to 
strangers as the most beautiful girl at 
the school. She'll be getting pointed 
most beautiful woman in 
in another year.” 

Betty pitied her infatuated brother. 
School triumphs, she knew, are not al- 
repeated in the outside world, 
sometimes it is the leggy, over- 
1 child with the tooth-straighten- 
ing device in her mouth whose social 
backing and whose modiste in after 
a position where she 
her scorners 


saying to me just 
a different class of 
to go there,’ her 


sorority, 


out as the 


the Horseshoe, 


looke 


life place her in 
may scorn 


She adored Reverdy and had dreams 


for hit which marriage for beauty 
alone had no place. Everybody, after 
is beautiful nowadays—everybody 


And she 
one en- 


with enough money to spare. 
hadn’t liked Hazel in their 
counter. 
He, of 


to the 


course, urged her to go out 
school again, now that she knew 
his secret-—to be nice to Hazel, to pay 
her sisterly attentions. Betty went more 
than once. It was Lent, by this time, 
and her visits at the Grange—by no 
means exclusively to Hazel—were en- 
joyable enough, now that 


her society 
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sisters at least all knew her “to speak 
to.” Miss Broom was a society sister ; 
had been, indeed, a senior in the school 
when Betty had entered it, and had re- 
turned as a teacher in consequence of 
financial disaster in her family. In con- 
versation with Miss Broom, Hazel’s 
name came up very soon, with little or 
no fishing on Betty’s part. 

“Yes, indeed—I went abroad with 
her last summer. My dear! We went 
everywhere. We had some wonderful 
introductions, She was very much ad- 
mired—and she is handsome. But, just 
between ourselves, I tremble for her 
future!” 

“Why on earth—— 
mean ?”” 

“She’s such a chameleon!” burst out 
poor Miss Broom. 

For months she had bottled up a cer- 
tain resentful discomfiture on the score 
of Hazel’s withdrawn incense. Miss 
Saxe seemed, at last, a person to whom 
one might have the relief of express- 
ing oneself, 

“She’s always simply 
some woman or other! When she first 
came here, it was somebody up in 
Maine. For a little while, it was me!” 
Mathematics, not English, was Miss 
Broom’s subject. “She followed me 
around, did her hair the way I do mine, 
languished at me with those big gray 
eyes. I was nice to her. I always try 
to be nice to all the girls. I thought it 
was going to be so delightful traveling 
with her—that she’d always follow my 
suggestions, you know, give me no 
trouble. But dear me, no! Long be- 
fore the term was over, my day was 
past, and she was crazy about Mrs, 
Chevrillon. Do you know her? Well, 
if she must imitate some one, certainly 
she has a good model there. But she 
has no constancy in her, and her next 
idol will probably be a moving-picture 
star!” 

Why not? Let her only model her- 
self faithfully enough on the wrong 


What do 


you 


silly about 
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kind of woman, and surely Rev 
wouldn’t want to marry her any longer. 
Betty brooded over schemes of Borgian 
subtlety. 

Hazel would be allowed to visit her, 
of course, on any Saturday or school 
holiday. She would call on George 
Carter for help, *and George should 
bring the “swishest” theatrical acquaint- 
ance he possessed to tea with them at 
the sort of place where there could be 
no possible danger of Mrs. Saxe drop- 
ping in. The particular Mazie, Mae, or 
Myrtle should be requested to be as 
dazzling as possible, and Betty and 
George would play up to her in humble 
admiration. 

“What chance has this simple school- 
child against my machinations?” 
thought Betty, with a pang of some- 
thing like compunction. It did 
mean. 


seem 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Of course it was Mazie Marchmont 
whom George Carter asked to tea with 
Betty and Hazel. A good many of the 
fellows were being attentive to the fair 
Mazie that winter, and as a matter of 
fact George himself had effected Rev- 
erdy’s presentation to her. 

Hats were large, and sleeves and 
skirts were short, but few of the latter 
was so short, and certainly none of the 
former were nearly so large, as Miss 
Marchmont’s. 
extreme 


In externals she was an 
Broadway 
enough to be 


product, pretty 
forgiven for the extrava- 
gance of her get-up, and beneath it she 
was a kind and jolly little soul, with a 


real gift for comradeship with men. 


Hazel succumbed to her from 


first moment of her appearance. 


the 
She 
made feverish mental notes of her cos- 
tume, her mannerisms, and her ,weird 
idioms, with the frankest resolve to imi- 
tate slavishly. DBetty’s success was com 
plete, as she guessed from the glassed 
eyes with which the girl 


followed 
Mazie’s every movement. It may have 


been Hazel’s eyes that made Miss 
Marchmont, used as she was to being 
stared at, fidget presently and spring up 
from her seat. 

“Gee, I'll get a cramp if I sit here 
any longer!” she cried. “That waiter 
has the sleeping sickness, take it from 
me. Wigwag us if he ever wakes up 
and trots those cocktails usward, will 
you, Miss Saxe? George, you’ve got 
to dance with me. Yes, you can, too, 
This is a whale of a jazz. Come on!” 

“Oh, just wonderful?” 
Hazel breathed, as the pair danced. 
“Oh, I wish I looked just exactly like 


.y 


her! 


isn’t she 


“She’s an 
Betty 
subtle type. 
her.” 


unusually fascinating per- 
said solemnly. “A very 
Men are all crazy about 


son,” 


She was at rest about her seed; it had 
fallen on ground prepared and eager to 
receive it. 

But Hazel, back at Glenmere Grange, 
had a mind less at leisure for day- 
dreaming than usual, even with such 
the intoxicating Miss 
Marchmont and what it would be like 
to resemble For the fourth of 
April was the day fixed upon, from the 


a subject as 
her. 


very first, when Reverdy Saxe should 
claim his bride. The spring holidays 
began then, and she had agreed readily 
enough—with the unrealized consum- 
mation so far ahead—that the short 
term after them, of merely six weeks’ 
duration, might as well be f 


There is only one spring in every year, 


yregone, 


as he reminded her. 

And very soon it was April first, and 
Mrs. Chevrillon had sent her a delight- 
ful box of poissons d’avril, from a 
Hazel ate them 


gloomily, since their timeliness 


French confectioner’s. 
eemed 
to her a little grisly, but she would have 
eaten chocolates in the tumbril. 

Carola came out in person a day or 
told below that Miss 


Rivers was keeping to her room with 


two later, and was 
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headache and had attended no classes these heroics, and “what it is that your 
that day. ~ blood is running cold about! It’s hard 
She went upstairs at once, opened to see on what grounds you are claim- 
the door noiselessly for fear of dis- ing pity. You are twenty years old, 
turbing possible slumbers, and found healthy, and—why shouldn't one tell 
the girl lying across her bed with her you so?—quite unusually pretty. Your 
face hidden in the pillows and one hand parents are well and prosperous, are 
tense upon a sodden handkerchief. She they not? There is no mortgage to be 
started up wildly at the slight sound of foreclosed on the old homestead, no 
the other’s entrance. brother at sea whose ship is overdue?” 
“My dear child—what is the matter? Hazel shook her head in puzzled neg- 
Are you unwell?” ative to both suggestions. “And to- 
“Well, of all people, Mrs. Chevrillon, morrow your honeymoon with Reverdy 
you needn’t ask me what’s the matter! Saxe begins. You see, you have noth- 
You are the one person here that knows ing to complain of. On the contrary! 
about me. He is coming to take me You are simply one of the most for- 
away to-morrow!” tunately placed young women on 
“That is not a thing to cry about, earth!” 
Hazel.” “But, Mrs. Chevrillon ” The 
“Not a thing to cry about!” She girl’s eyes pleaded now, were big and 
opened indignant eyes. “I'll run deerlike, with a hint of panic in their 
away!” she threatened violently. depths, “You’ve been married. You 
“Sometimes I think I will—I must! know I hated him to kiss me the 
What a fool I was to let myself in for way he did once. Honestly, if I’d had 
this! Oh, I’ve had such a good time something to do it with, | could have 
here! I’ve had such a lovely time! I killed him! And when you're mar- 
suppose thousands of dollars have been ried”—her voice faltered, sank to a 
nme. Now I’ve got to pay for bated whisper—‘that’s not all!” ° 
nehow I’ve managed never to Carola felt for the first time a stir- 
that. I don’t see how I did ring of sympathy. She sat down on the 
did. To-morrow! He's com- bed by Hazel’s side and patted her 
morrow !”’ Her shoulders shoulder kindly 


in anguish “You mustn’t be a:little goose! Look 
‘t necessary to run away,” said at all the women you know—your 
oldly “Reverdy’s no slave- mother, me, everybody. We all come 
If he understands how much _ to it and—live through it. You have 
ke your bargain, he won’t hold married the nicest, straightest man I 


I’m sure.” know—a clean American gentleman. 
her contemptuous surface, There have been girls, my dear, git 
at grips with a sudden wild young as you are, given over to 
hands. I say to you very seriously, 
Now—after all I’ve had?” Hazel, that you have nothing be 
her head a scornful fling. afraid of and everything to look for- 
iat would be pretty mean, wouldn’t ward to. How we shall laugh about 
‘m not going to run away. I was this, a month from now, when we smeet 
talking. But my blood certainly again in town! It'll be ‘Reverdy this’ 
does run cold when I think of what is and ‘Reverdy that’ with you, and what 
before ‘“ he says on every subject, and what a 
“My dear girl, what is before you? dear boy he is!” 
I have yet to hear the explanation of “IT never would! No! ‘Dear boy!’ 
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I hate him! Don’t you expect me to 
come and talk to you like that, because 
I never will! I’m going through with 
it because | promised, but I despise 
him! I think he’s perfectly horrid! 
I don’t like any men, much, but I like 
Reverdy Saxe the least of any man | 
ever knew—— Wh—what are you 
looking at me like that for, Mrs. Chev- 
rillon ?” 

“J am trying to see,” said Carola, 
speaking with difficulty, for a sudden 
surge of anger was choking her, “if 
there is anything in you, Hazel, any- 
thing—that is worth his spending his 
great heartful of love on. You are 
just a cold, vain, stupid, selfish child. 
No, there’s nothing there, nothing! 
You have beauty, yes—and a rudimen- 
tary sporting instinct, I suppose, since 
you want to see your bargain through 
—two good things, one of which is no 
credit to you. Fate seems to be hide 
If you'd 
loved him, if there were any hope of 


ously vindictive against me! 


your turning into a woman for him, | 
might have hoped that he was happy, 
at least. But that it should be ex- 
pected of me to stand by and see a 
soulless little doll go to him reluctantly, 
in satisfaction for values received!” 
Hazel wept hurt, bewildered tears. 
It was subversive of her every tradition 
and instinct to hear her bridegroom 
sympathized with and to have her own 
plight denied pity. Chiefly she was 
wounded by the slighting epithets be- 
stowed upon her by Carola, and by the 
cold blue lightnings from her idol’s eyes. 
“T’m not a soulless doll, either!’ she 
whimpered, and with a little spurt of 
spirit, “I think it’s pretty funny you 
don’t seem to think about anybody but 


“T think about nobody and nothing 


but Mim. I care about nobody and 
nothing else.” Carola had risen agai 
and stood pressing cold, 


| shaking fin 


<4 


gers against the cheeks that were flam- 
ing. She found an amazing relief in 


, 
proclaiming now the love that had been 
her secret so long. She didn’t even 
stop to ask herself how soon Hazel 
would repeat to Reverdy all that she 
was saying to her now, nor how she 
could meet Reverdy if he knew. “This 
man that you haven’t wit and _ heart 
enough to appreciate, that you ‘despise’ 
and consider ‘perfectly horrid’ in your 
ridiculous schoolgirl ignorance—I love 
him. I love him terribly, achingly, un 
endingly. For what he gives you, | 
would give my soul. I have loved him 
for nearly three years now. I thought 
it would get better, but it doesn’t—it 
gets worse a 

She broke off, staring ahead at a 
future whose face was flint. 

Hazel sat up very straight on the 
bed’s edge, her sobs choked out of her, 
her tears forgotten. 

“You are in love with Reverdy 
Saxe!” she = gasped. “Jerusalem! 
Then why in the name of goodness did 
he want to marry me?” 
dawned upon her 
bitter silence, exqui 


The answer 
through Carola’s 
sitely flattering. She was more beauti- 
ful than Carola, more irresistible. The 
man whom the other had failed to al- 
lure, though she had willed it with 
her heart and soul, she had brought to 
her feet without an effort. More, the 
man whom Mrs. Chevrillon had wished 
to allure could be no negligible con- 
quest; it must be that this Reverdy, to 
whom she had been so indifferent ot 
=) 8) hostile, possessed excellences which 
she had not perceived. His stock 
soared. 

A complacent little smile stole across 
Hazel’s face a she reflected, “He's 
crazy about me!” 

He had been nice enough, that day 
in New York—except just at the last. 
And even then he had minded her in 
the end, when she had got breath to tell 


im that she wouldn’t stand being 


I 
kissed, and in his repentant letter he 
I 


iad promised always, always to obey 


her s 
haps | 
all, b 
marr 
rathe: 
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her slightest syllable in future. Per- 
haps it wasn't going to be so bad after 
all, being married to Reverdy—really 
married. Perhaps, even, it would be 
rather fun. 

She dried her eyes pensively, gaz- 
ing at the gip of her very pointed 
brown pump. 

“What had I better wear, I wonder,” 
she murmured, “when he comes?” 

Carola wheeled, incredulous. It was 
true—she was being asked, after the 
passionate revelation she had just made, 
for advice about the bride’s arraying. 
Hazel’s eyes met hers in candid ap- 
peal. 

She recovered herself, and with in- 
ner ironic laughter gave her attention 
to the question. 

“It’s so cold for April, isn’t it? It 
was beginning to snow a little when I 
came in. I’d wear just a pretty after- 
noon frock if I were you—that corbeau 
taffeta is the most becoming thing I’ve 
though it’s so dark. 
And you'll want your heavy coat for 
and furs—the 

choose for you. 
hat with the 


seen of yours, 
foxes J 
(And that 
flower crown. That 
go to town in. You'll have 

fun buying real, grown-up eve 
I’m 


But 


silver 


great 

frocks now, won't yout 
will like to see the first 
white and simple 
something on the order of 


mmmencement 


you 


something 


spring ? 
like that? Or that 
ould do, if it’s quite fresh.” 
it but that once. 
box somewhere,” 


dress last 
ou a dress 


el WoOr;Te 
Hazel said 
the moment of departure, Carola 
the threshold, with the ter- 
miliating appeal that she must 
f said just now ought 
with me! I can trust you 
Reverdy ?” 


Well, I 


him so con- 


about vou! 
a2 
ould make 


be fit to live with!” 
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When Carola had gone, Hazel locked 
the door after her and, coming back 
to the middle of the room, flung her 
hands up and clasped them behind her 
neck. Her expression was, on the 
whole, cheerful now. 

Presently she went to the door of 
her clothes claset and pouted her lips 
at its contents. She made no effort 
to find the commencement dress—a 
dress nearly a whole year old! What 
a simpleton Mrs, Chevrillon must think 
her, to propose that she should wear 
that old thing! She had not spent 
nearly two years at boarding school 
without learning that one must be very 
sure of a friend before taking her ad- 
vice about clothes, or how one’s hair 
looks best. Not being able to imagine 
rivalry on any score with Carola, she 
had hitherto followed her bidding with 
docility or gratitude, in matters of 
dress and behavior, but she knew better 
now! She was sure, in her new 
pience, that whatever Mrs. Chevrillon 
said was dictated by the natural wish 
to see her appear at her worst. Carola 
loved Reverdy, and hence was not to be 
trusted to help Hazel to be pretty. 

From a drawer she took out a theat- 
rical magazine prudently kept in retire- 
ment, and turned to a full-page photo- 
graph of Miss Mazie Marchmont. 
Pulling down her hair, she now re- 
arranged it with deft fingers in imita- 
tion of Mazie’s extravagant 
and admired the effect immensely. An 
enormous black velvet hat, turned up 
and faced with orange and decorated 
besides with fruit, glycerined plumes, 
streamers in intense tones of red 
and yellow, she set on the erection of 
her hair, and smiled happily. 

She had had enough of schoolgirl 
simplicities, and meant to affect quite 
a different style of. thing in future. 
There was,a frock in her closet which 
she had bought on her last visit to 
town and never yet dared wear. Its 
basic color was a violent green, and it 
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had half a dozen eccentric features any 
ove of which should have barred it 
from her wardrobe. It would be a pity, 
she decided, to wear spats over the 
openwork silk stockings with the strik- 
ing design in yellow and green. Of 
course if it were still snowing—— 
Still, she’d be going in the car. 

When she had settled everything that 
she should wear, there was still the 
make-up box—acquired the day after 
she had taken tea with Mazie March- 
mont—for delightful experiments with. 

, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Anticipated happiness, deferred too 
long, is subject to sapping at the root. 
Reverdy Saxe found himself setting out 
to claim his bride, on the afternoon of 
the fourth of April, in something the 
same jaded mood with which one often 
goes to the theater. One has bought 
tickets, one expects to enjoy the play, 
with an intellectual conviction of pleas- 
ure ahead strong enough to overcome 
the inclination to stay at home, but all 
glow of eagerness is lacking. 

He had so often crushed the desire 
to go to Hazel that, now he was actu 
ally ‘going, the impulse still feared to 
lift its head. It was only necessary, of 
course, that he should see her again for 
all the old feelings to reawaken, the 
stronger for their long repression. He 
had no doubts at all on that head. Still, 
it was with a sort of synthetic ecstasy, 
rather than the genuine kind which had 
before enwrapped him, that he waited 
Hazel’s coming in the same little recep- 
tion room at the Grange where he had 
waited her once before. 

She came this time with less delay. 
The door opened before he had dared to 
hope it, and he was aware of an efful- 
gence of green, of a brilliant face above 
it. Was it Hazel? He had fo stare at 
her, actually, for a full half-minute be- 
fore he could be certain that it was she. 
She was made up with pitiable crude- 


ness—her lips too red and the wrong 
red, her cheeks colored toward the 
center, where your artist diminishes the 
tint. She had used pink powder when 
her Portuguese ancestry clearly indi- 
cated Rachel, and she had lengthened 
her eyebrows and smudged her lids 
messily. 

You cannot tell your bride to go 
and wash her face. Reverdy gaped at 
her, unstirred save to amusement and 
chagrined disgust. What was the mat- 
ter with the girl? What had possessed 
her to get herself up like this? 

He remembered the nymph who had 
come across the meadows to him 
through fog, the girl in blue silk at the 
dance, blooming in vigorous freshness 
through that fetid heat, the lips he had 
kissed the last time he had been with 
her, and kissed so often since in mem- 
ory. 

“You can kiss me,” said Hazel now 
heroically, and held her breath. 

He touched her cheek gingerly, and 
passed his handkerchief across his own 
lips afterward. It was pink, as he had 
She had daubed herself as 
might a child who had got stolen access 


expected 


to a color box, with no more art, with- 
out even the sense to choose fast colors! 

“Have you said good-by to every- 
body? We'll be going. This your 
cape? I thought Carola was helping 
you with your clothes.” 

“Don’t you think a woman ought to 
express her own personality in what 
she wears?” asked young Mrs, Saxe, 
with lifted eyebrows. 

“Oh, no doubt. But need she”’—he 
spoke out desperately—“if the gods 
gave her a skin of Devonshire cream 
and roses—need she try to improve on 
perfection? Other women make up to 
produce the illusion of having complex- 
ions something like yours.” 

“Why, Reverdy Saxe, did you think 
IT was made up?” 

She stared at him with brazen ingenu- 
ousness, in absurd effrontery of denial. 
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He could have convicted her with his 
pink handkerchief, but he was ponder- 
ing too deeply now upon basic matters. 

“Say, Hazel—l’ve thinking. 
D'you remember that college course 
you wanted so much to take? It might 
really be a very good thing for you to 
do that. So many girls go to college 
nowadays. Perhaps I ought to try to 
—to be unselfish about it.” 

“None of our crowd is going to col- 
lege,” she said disdainfully. “What's 
the use of all that highbrow stuff? I 
want to have some fun. Besides, Rev- 
erdy, it wouldn’t be fair to you.” 

They métored into town together, 
chatting with the degree of mutual un- 
derstanding achievable between persons 
marooned on widely separated islands. 
They had never, of course, understood 
each other much better. But Reverdy’s 
yearning adoration had made a bridge, 
before, on which he could approach her. 
It was down now, and they stared at 
each other across impassible wastes. 

“Why don’t I love her?” he asked 
himself, aghast. It couldn’t be simply 
because she wore ill-chosen clothes and 
had disfigured her face childishly with 
paints. To admit that would be to 
admit that he had never loved her, that 
he had merely suffered a craze for her 
great personal beauty, an accident to 
which at any time would have cost her 
his allegiance. 

For many months now, he had taken 
his love for her for granted, recognized 
itas the tenant of his heart, and for 
his own peace of mind torn his thoughts 
away whenever they had desired to 
her. He that he had 
stopped worshiping her picture because 
he knew every line of it so well. He 
couldn’t leave it out in sight, of course, 
in his.room; his mother might have 
seen it and asked questions. But actu 
ally, now—how long was it singe he 
had looked at Hazel’s photograph? 

He had thought it a triumph of will 
power that had kept him from thinking 

3 


been 


Visit believed 


about her, that had let him sleep un- 
tormented by longing for her. Just 
heavens! _ How he had deceived him 
self! His love had died of inanition, 
as such a passion, with no basis of 
mutual understanding or sympathy, was 
bound to die. It had sprung to life 
like a flame, born of wind and the sight 
of her through the burning glass of 
glamour, and had died as inevitably. 
Could he have seen her again, in the 
same unspoiled, simple beauty, the mir- 
acle might have repeated uself. It 
could never repeat itself now. He had 
seen her now too clearly, seen her vacu- 
ous and affected, making wrong choices 
by instinct, as any savage, whose pro 
ducts are admirable while he has na 
ture’s materials alone to work with, 
will grasp with eager preference at the 
atrocious wares of the trader. She was 
infinitely less presentable now than 
when he had urged education upon her. 
Yet the plan had seemed sound. It 
must have been the material in Hazel 
that was faulty. 

Saxe had made no definite plans fo 
the disposal of his wife. He had con 
sidered several alternatives to be sub 
mitted for her choice, but it seemed 
most natural to go straight to the hotel 
where he had once before taken her, 
arid which he had chosen then, as now, 
because, though comfortable, it was not 
one of the hostelries where people who 
knew him were likely to flock. 

His favorite plan, in the early months 
before his will had strengthened—as 
he had phrased it to himself, when he 
still steeped himself in daydreams 
about her—had been to steal a secret 
fortnight with Hazel, an inconsiderable 
interval of time so short in mere days 
that it could be slurred over, need never 
be accounted for, but which should re- 
main for him the most poignantly sat- 
isfying and significant two weeks of 
his life. Then she might go to Carola, 
the trousseau might be got under way, 
and the arrangements for the repeated 
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wedding. The second honeymoon, thus 
formally inaugurated, would be a pale 
affair to the first, with its exquisite 
flavor of. the forbidden, its snatched 
romantic folly. 

Sut for this plan there had to be pre- 
supposed a response from Hazel; she, 
too, must feel the thrill of the un- 
chartered excursion—with its perfectly 
regular papers that were to be forgot- 
ten about as much as might be—and 
above all she must like her fellow voy- 
ager. Otherwise, Reverdy had before 
him simply the prospect of the Centi- 
nental husband whose marriage has 
been arranged, who has merely ten- 
dered respectful homage and presents 
before the wedding day, whose wooing, 
more or less slow, is all to follow it, 
such an arrangement as has always 
seemed to Americans to lack romance. 

To this tame conclusion had his mid 
summer madness brought him, but this 
was not the worst. He wanted to go 
away with Hazel now about as ardently 
as she desired to be carried off by him 
The prospect of living with he: 
a wéariness of the spirit 
wouldn’t like her. One 
sure about Betty 
mittal, so far. Carola, of course, would 
go on being angelic to her. As for the 
outer circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, on consideration, their judg- 
ment of Hazel, he thought, need not 
worry hims There were plenty of pin- 
heads circulating in society, with little 
but looks and clothes to 
them. Hazel wouldn't be singular, and 
if she learned to modify her magquillage 
and what not to 
be likely to ask 
her. 


was 
His mother 
couldn’t be 
; she had been noncom- 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Carola woke on the 
the fourth 


morning of April 


woke mercifully late i 


the grayness of an_ accomplished doom. 
Nothing had happened ; 


there had beer 


dav was come. Rev- 


no reprieve; the 


erdy was Hazel’s now, and she his, and 
he had no further need of Carola; even 
as confidante and comforter. Prob. 
ably some vague belief, the child of her 
desire, that the union would somehow 
yet fail of consummation had made her 
position bearable to her until now. 

Now there was nothing more to be 
hoped. The odd trick had failed her: 
the thing she wanted was in the hands 
of the person who didn’t want it; the 
“faulty scheme of things entire” had 
worked out as it always does—to the 
discomfiture of men and women who 
dare look for happiness and the enter- 
tainment, doubtless, of the high gods. 

She pulled herself up on her pillows 
and looked sourly from the strawber 
ries, fragrant coffee, and flaky rolls of 
the delicately austere breakfast tray 
which Céline was adjusting carefully 
at a convenient height, to her own re- 
flection in a mirror across the room, 

She had tossed about a long while 
before she had achieved 
ness the night before, and her soft, ash- 
blond hair had loosened from its coif- 
fure de nuit. It fell around her brow 
and shoulders like a little girl’s hair, 
and under it the sweet, sulky face, with 
its tea-rose coloring and wide dark 
eyes, took on a semblance of ridiculous 
youth 

“Give me the hand glass, Céline,” 
said Carola 

She studied he: 
coffee 


unconscious- 


face in it, while the 
thus at close 
quarters, her skin remained flawlessly 
fresh, but the illusion of immaturity 
disappeared. She was a woman who 
had lived and suffered, and sophistica- 


cooled. Scanned 


tion was visible in almost imperceptible 
small curves and contours, in the heavy 
the delicate 
The embroidered crépe de Chine 
from shoulders 
and # bosom less full and lovely, she 
than they had been 

She was twenty- 


be dy 


eyelids and the closing of 
lips 
of the fell away 


,own 
frowned to realize, 
a year or two before 


seven, and the beauty of her 
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should have been crescent still. But 
love has a part to play here, and she 
was cut off from love. 

After she had breakfasted, she lay 
in bed a long time, staring at the ceil- 
ing. Then she up, bathed and 
dressed very slowly, as a sick person 
does, with long pauses, and at last, tak- 
ing from a pigeon-hole of her desk a 
handful of old letters, dropped into a 
chaise longue in her sitting room to 


got 


reread them. 

They from »Austin Harland, 
written at odd intervals of the past two 
years. Not many were recent, since 
for nearly a year he had made it his 
afiair to be, when possible, where she 
was, and she had been in town now, 
with scarcely a break, for nearly a 
year. 

“IT know I made a nuisance of myself 
on the Spindrift,” he wrote, in the let- 
ter which she unfolded first and re- 
turned to consider again, after she had 
reread all the others. “I bored and 
bothered you with inconvenient pas 
sion. A man feeling what I feel is 
like an obstreperously affectionate dog 
—so carried away with delight at be- 
ing near you and the wish to be nearer 
yet that he can’t imagine your point 
of view at all or see himself from it— 
can’t conceive that you may not want 
your hand licked and his tail wagging 
under your eyes every minute. 

“Away from you, I can see that eas- 
ily enough, and I mean to behave ra- 
tionally in future, as far as possible. 
But you won’t let me lose by that, will 
you, Carola? You'll remember that my 
restraint is assumed solely in considera- 
tion for you, that at my maddest I 
said half what I wanted to say, 
that I love you-—always 

“If ever you feel the least softening 

if the time ever 
dislike my less, or 
fancy that you might—will you let me 
know? You can be absolutely certain 
that I shall be looking for a sign from 


were 


never 


comes when you 


would advances 
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you as eagerly five, ten—twenty—years 
from now as to-day. Since I first saw 
you—it was at the opera, ‘L’Amore dei 
Tre Re;’ I made Saxe bring me around 
to your box, do you remember ?—other 
women haven't existed for me.” 

There was more, in the same unorigi- 
nal vein. 

Carola took a sheet of paper, spread 
it on a book on her knee, and wrote: 

“IT am so lonely, so utterly délaissée 
and wretched, that perhaps—— 

“T am offering you nothing, Austin 
—can offer you nothing, because I have 
nothing left to offer. I have lost my 
faith in God and life and myself. Af- 
fection and loyalty from some one I 
like and respect would be acceptable to 
me now—just acceptable. I could dress 
that pale willingness to. be loved, if I 
were dishonest enough—I am quite 
clever enough—-in such a way that you’d 
believe I was giving you your heart’s 
desire. It wouldn’t be fair to you, and 
I won’t do it. 

“It’s an insult to write to a man who 
loves one in this way. But you begged 
me to let you know si 

She bit the end of her penholder and 
stared out,at the low gray sky. Sparse 
snowflakes were in the air, and from 
time to time the wind blew gustily from 
the Hudson. 

“If ever the time should come——” 

That was Reverdy’s voice in the hall! 

It could not be he, of coffrse; he was 
with Hazel. It was delightful if she 
was going to turn every man’s voice 
she heard into Reverdy’s! 

“Mees—tr-re Saxe!” said Céline per 
functorily—he was a guest whose wel 
come established—and 
was in the room. 

The maid vanished, and he came 
without greeting, save a sketched salute, 
to sit on the end of the chaise longue. 
He looked haggard, but relieved, like 
a runner who has reached the goal or 
a child who has won through difficul- 
ties to the atmosphere of home. 


was Reverdy 
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“Where’s Hazel?” Carola demanded. 

“Having her hair permanently 
waved. I have three hours off. So 
I came to you.” 

She shook with low, breathless, sob- 
bing laughter. She questioned him only 
with her eyes. 

“Carola, I’ve been a damned fool. I 
ought to be horsewhipped for saying it, 
of course. I wouldn’t say it to any- 
body alive but you. I can say it to 
you, can’t 1?” 

He had his appealing, little-boy face. 

“You can say anything to me, Rev.” 

“Well, just once—you can’t think 
how it will help me! I don’t love that 
girl, Carola! I don’t feel any more, 
sitting next to her, than if she were— 
somebody in a subway train. And 
what’s more, I—I don’t think I even 
like her. I think she’s the sort of girl 
I don’t like! And yet summer before 
last I was mad about her, crazy enough 
to do the idiotic thing I did—God for- 
give me! 

“Don't look at me like that, Carola. 
I’m going through with it! Nobody 
but you is ever going to hear a word of 
regret out of me.” 

“You’ve been expecting too much. 
You've been dreaming and imagining 
till the reality was bound to disappoint 
you. Don’t you know how a house you 
loved as a child always looks smaller 
when you gp back to it? Hazel’s a 
beautiful girl and very adaptable , 

“Upon my word, I see no signs of 
that quality! She knows what she 
wants and heads foreit. And it isn’t 
what I want. 
what I want!” 

Mrs. Chevrillon was thoughtfully 
tearing a sheet of paper, with half a 
dozen sentences upon it, 


It’s never going to be 


into strips, 
smudged strips, for the ink had been 


wet and a streak or two showed upon 
her fingers. She looked at Reverdy 


with commiseration in her eyes, but she 
seemed on the whole less downcast than 


she should have been by the misfor. 
tunes of a friend. 

“What do you want me to say, Rey? 
It’s an impasse. You've got to make 
the best of it. You took her from her 
natural environment, you’ve given her 
tastes and encouraged expectations that 
now you must satisfy. It was a wild 
thing to do. Perhaps you didn’t think 
long before doing it. I’m not sure that 
I’m going to pity you.” 

“T am, though—I’m quite certain of 
it. You're going to let me come to see 
you when I can't stand it at home, 
you’re going to help me out now, like 
the wonderful pal you’ve been to me 
ever since your skirts were up to your 
knees—white and starched and sticking 
straight out from the sash. / remem- 
ber. Will you come to dinner with us 
to-night ?” 

“Reverdy! Your first night?” 

“Carola, you’ve got to! 
to her—I don’t know what to say! 
Bring Harland. And a 
play afterwards. Could you make it 
seven o'clock?” 


Bustanoby’s. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Hazel and I,” said Carola smoothly, 
when at the restaurant the two pairs 
met, “will go and prink for a bit. We 
shan*t be long. Amuse each other.” 

They withdrew to the dressing room, 
and the two men were left together. 
Austin ful- 
filled his obvious obligations. 
told me. 


“Congratulations; Rev.” 
“Carola 
She’s utterly charming, I’m 
sure. But Carola whisked her away so 
quickly that I didn’t get a good look at 
her just now. I wish one might hope 
that they wouldsreturn to us promptly, 
but that we know better than to expect. 
Let’s start some long subject of con- 
versation, such as Bolshevism, or what 
would be your own idea about the rail- 
roads, now, or the sins of Woodrow 


, ‘ . ° ”” 
Wilson, gr ‘Is marriage worth while? 
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“That last isn’t long,” Saxe played 
up bravely. “Man, I’m a bridegroom!” 

“You can take the affirmative, then, 
and come in from time to time with 
‘It is, too, worth while.’ We'll consider 
it said. The other side of the argu- 
ment is unending. It comprises all the 
shortcomings of women—reasons for 
having nothing to do with them, you see, 
and all their cute little allurements ; rea- 
sons why it’s ridiculous to expect a fel- 
low to limit himself to one of ’em.” 

“And this from. the man whose 
single-hearted devotion to a _ certain 
lady has edified all their friends for 
the past two years!” 

“Two years is a long time, Rev.” 

“So I meant to imply.” 

“Blague aside, I believe that love” 
—Austin spoke very seriously of a sud- 
den—‘“love, given two sympathetic and 
well-bred people, perceptive, discreet, 
attractive enough to hold their own 
against reasonable outside competition 
—has a chance for\a long enough life. 
The problem, I take it, is to feed, but 
not to glut. Well, the stopping this 
side of satisfaction has become an 
axiom, of course. What is less well 
understood is this—that, just as you can 
choke your fire by giving it more sticks 
and leaves than it can kindle, so you 
can kill it—rather more easily—by not 
giving it any sticks at all. A leaf or 
two at rare intervals.only prolongs the 
agony. This treatment may,result in 
embers so dead that the cleverest ar- 
rangement of sticks above them will 
never produce a flicker of flame again.” 

Reverdy’s cigarette dropped from be- 
tween fingers suddenly limp; he stared 
at Harland’s impassive face as he had 
stared at the clairvoyant’s whom he had 
visited in his guileless teens, and out 
of whose patter his ready credulity had 
picked some apposite allusions. 

But Austin was exposing the inmost 
workings of his heart, explaining them 
to himself as Reverdy had been unable 
to explain them. For a full minute, 
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resentment and something like awe 
struggled in Saxe, before he remem- 
bered that every syllable his friend had 
uttered was equally applicable—and, so 
far as he could possibly know, applic- 
able only—to his own case. He 
laughed in a relieved fashion. 

“And the moral is: New York’s full 
of delightful women who aren’t so 
stingy with sticks!” 

Austin drew a long breath; his eyes 
had gone past Reverdy, and now shone 
with pleasure. 

“And even New York,” he said 
softly, “would be hard put to Wo 
match that pair! Oh, I say, Rev, she 
is a beauty, and no mistake!” 

He had seen Hazel once before, on 
the sands of a forgotten harbor, but 
no memory of the glimpsed country 
girl came to him as he looked at the 
vision advancing beside Carola, herself 
a vision, but a familiar one. 

Mrs. Chevrillon’s dress was a har- 
mony in georgette, of jade green and 
the blue of irises, warming to mauve. 
It was very simply made, but, after 
the fashion of the hour, it left her 
beautiful arms quite bare to the shoul- 
ders. With it she wore only a long 
string of tourmalines, having the pel- 
lucid, strange color of her eyes. She 
was pale, exquisite, delicately brilliant. 
Reverdy looked at her and seemed to 
see her for the first time. 

His wife, beside her, took the gaze 
of the restaurant more generally. With 
a shock of gratitude at his heart—he 
knew quickly enough to whom he must 
refer it—he had seen at the first glance 
that Hazel’s clumsy make-up had been, 
not rémoved—that would have required 
an exercise of tyranny uncharacteristic 
of Carola—but subtly toned, subdued 
to the attractive, dainty moderation of 
which a man may ask in honest doubt, 
““Is she made up?” and only a woman 
will make answer, “Is she made up!” 

Hazel wore old-gold satin, the hem 
and sleeve circlets of flame-colored 
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ostrich feathers. Her frock bared far 
too much of a flawless back, and was 
altogether too flamboyant for restaurant 
wear, but it was becoming, past ques- 
tion. Her hair was not quite happy. 
The permanent wave was too vehement 
in its first vigor, its first springing from 
the irons that had prisoned it, and all 
Carola’s cleverness—she had had the 
whole coiffure down in the dressing 
room and rearranged it—could not sub- 
due the black mass to reasonable pro- 
portions. There was certainly more 
than a suggestion about Hazel, to-night, 
office South Sea island princess whom 
Reverdy had once imagined for her 
progenitress ! 

To Austin Harland, her impudent 
beauty, which arrested a man’s eyes in 
much the same blatant manner that a 
jazz band takes his ears, came as a 
relief, after the slow, paralyzing ache 
of Carola’s- subtler, denied loveliness. 
That desire was dead, he had told him- 
self, and, in veiled language not too 
difficult to interpret, Reverdy. But 
there are such things as ghosts, and 
the surest way to avoid seeing them— 
the one sure way—is to flood one’s 
rooms with brilliant light. He stared 
at Hazel accordingly, leaned toward 
her, observed with appreciation at closer 
quarters the absurd freshness of 
her skin under the maquillage. Her 
eyes were dazzling between the dark- 
ened lids, liquid with excitement, a 
dash of nervousness, much present en- 
joyment. 

She strove for the languid manner 
that might proclaim her surroundings 
stale to her. 

“Two cocktails for me,” she drawled. 
“I’ve had the most ghastly stupid aft- 
ernoon. I need to be waked up.” 

“Nonsense!’’ said 
and ordered the natural number _ for 
four persons. She came from a State 
dry far back into memory, and he was 
actually afraid to test her cocktail re- 
sistance in public. 


Reverdy sharply, 


He would have pre- 


ferred to have her forego the bracer 
altogether. 

Carola divined his feelings and set 
her the example by leaving her own 
small glass untasted. 

“You’re not having yours?” Hazel 
marveled. “It’s a mystery to me how 
any one can eat dinner without one! 
But if you really aren’t taking it——” 

Outrageously she caught up Carola’s 
cocktail and drained it swiftly. Her 
cheeks blazed now redder than the 
rouge, but Reverdy had done injustice 
to the heads, and perhaps the resource- 
fulness, of her forbears. She remained 
completely self-possessed, even after 
subsequent champagne and Forbidden 
Fruit after the coffee. 

“Where do we go from here?” she 
inquired idly over the last. She had 
a habit, which Reverdy foresaw would 
become maddening, of expressing her- 
self in catch phrases. 

“Grand Street,” he said. “It’s a little 
neighborhood playhouse away down- 
town—one-act plays. Art, you know— 
that kind of thing.” 

“T’d much rather a musical show,” 
said his bride ungratefully. 

Austin spoke with guile. 

“Ah, but it’s an interesting bill down 
there—a new play of Dunsany’s, a 
French pantomime that’s very good. 
You'll see nobody at the crowded 
Broadway places, except—well, ‘hicks,’ 
if you'll permit the crudity. By April, 
we New Yorkers have seen the succesg- 
ful plays as often as we can bring our- 
selves to sit through them. There’s a 
first night or two next week that you 
must take in. But this that we’re go- 
ing to see to-night is one of the things 
one has to be able to talk about.” 
further. She 
self-consciously—the _ practice 
hadn't been encouraged at Glenmere 
Grange, and she was not really adept at 
it yet—her elbow on the table near 
Harland’s elbow, her 
glances and murmurs for -him alone. 
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Diagonally across from them Carola 
and Reverdy leaned back in their chairs 
and talked desultorily with the ease of 
old friendship, putting away the prob- 
lem of the moment. 

Carola was an angel. He had al- 
ways known that. But—though this, 
too, he had always known, of course— 
had he ever realized before what a 
delightful angel she was to the eye, how 
charmingly the cadences of her voice 
fell on the ear wearied by Hazel’s chat- 
ter and outraged by her laugh? For 
the first time in his life, it occurred to 
Reverdy to wonder what it would be 
like to be Carola’s lover, to be lovers 
with Carola. 

And as he formulated the question, a 
shock at his heart’s root answered him. 
It was as if cold steel drove into his 
side there, the disconcerting ice of it 
at once succeeded by a delicious burn- 
ing. 

“No—I mean—lI don’t know, is it?” 
he uttered disconnectedly, with a tongue 
suddenly thick in his mouth. 

“It isn’t Times Square, you know— 
its Grand Street,’ Austin was observ- 
ing. “It doesn’t matter missing the 
first play, I believe. But the Dunsany 
is second, and it’s half past eight now, 
and Louis says the snow is deep and 
still coming. It’s almost a little bliz- 
zard, Mrs. Saxe, that New York is 
having in compliment to you—just to 
try to make you feel at home!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“I wonder why she doesn’t have hers 
done?” said Hazel, in the taxi. 

“Why doesn’t who have what done?” 

“Why doesn’t Mrs. Chevrillon have 
her hair permanently waved—like 
mine: 

“God 
violently. 


forbid!” Reverdy ejaculated 


Why, he loved her hair, loved it just 
as it was, as he was learning at last 
that he loved everything about Carola, 
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with indignation at any suggestion of 
change. He sat now in sullen silence 
thinking about her hair, the’ soft lengths 
of it that used to hang dowp under her 
straw hats in seaside summers long ago, 
sunburned then to gold, though its 
proper color, he remembered her tell- 
ing him once, with pride in the French 
phrase, was blond cendre. The way it 
curled up crisply in damp weather, he 
reviewed now fatuously ; the way it had 
looked once last summer, when she had 
sat in the sunny square of a window to 
dry it after washing, and had received 
him with a laughing reference to their 
long friendship, in justification of the 
informality. That had been a calcu- 
lated piece of coquetry on her part, if 
he had known it, bearing fruit now so 
long after the event. In a peignoir of 
hyacinth satin, without lace or em- 
broidery to mar the beauty of the 
draped fabric, her loose hair softly 
shadowy, turned to fire along its out- 
lines, she had looked the loveliest of 
young witches. 

“Tt seems to take forever to get to 
this old place, wherever it is. I do 
think you might talk to me, Reverdy!” 

He talked then, perfunctorily, a gab- 
ble about what he could not afterwards 
have made the vaguest surmise. They 
reached the theater at last, and found 
Carola and Austin just before them, 
with the information that. they were not 
too late for the Dunsany play. 

It should have been easy enough to 
foresee, Carola thought vexedly, when 
Hazel’s noisy cackle had broken out in- 
appropriately some three or four times, 
that the girl would neither understand 
nor appreciate this play, of so special 
and eclectic an appeal. There were no 
shadowy places in her*own shallow 
heart, and this atmosphere of suspended 
menace was to her merely funny. But 
one might have hoped for that modicum 
of courtesy that restrains laughter at 
what nobody else finds funny 

But Hazel, as the play progressed, 
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laughed louder and louder, with the 
helpless, choking laughter, neighboring 
hysteria, that, once begun, is almost im- 
possible to check. A woman behind her 
with severe spectacles and a Greenwich 
village-y costume touched her on the 
shoulder and hissed an admonition to 
control herself. 

“Others appreciate the beauty of this 
play if you are too unintelligent to do 
so!” she said scathingly. 

Reverdy suffered profoundly, Har- 
land hardly less. Carola, being a 
woman, could not feel the infraction 
of formal smoothness with quite the 
anguished sensitiveness of the mascu- 
line nerves, but she, too, was distinctly 
annoyed and uncomfortable. People 
about them either glared at Hazel or 
took up her laughter, for the grotesque, 
the macabre, can hardly be developed 
upon the stage without perilous mo- 
ments. 

Finally the high gods triumphed as 
always, the little rebellious human soul 
was crushed as always, and even 
through the vexation caused by Hazel’s 
behavior, Carola felt the thrill she had 
come for. But she was glad when the 
curtain descended and they had not 
been actually requested to leave the 
theater. 

The next play was a comedy, and far 
too subtly funny to evoke a laugh from 
Hazel. She shad the intelligence to 
watch Harland, however, and to laugh 
when he did. It is far easier to seem 
amused when you are not than to re- 
train laughter when you are. She had 
done her best not to giggle, she assured 
them all in the entr’acte. 

“But when that great big statue 
came clumping in—oh, my! I thought 
I’d die!” she exclaimed,-and wiped eyes 
that were actually tearful. 

They came out finally, to weather 
conditions grown alarmingly worse in 
the past two hours. It was still snow- 
ing hard, and the wind had mounted to 
a gale, white drifts swirled in the 


- 


streets, and as yet no efforts were being 
made to clear the snow away. 

Hazel skipped into the first taxi, and 
when Reverdy was about to follow her 
barred the way. 

“I’m not going to go with my hys- 
band!” she announced shrilly. “Shan't 
I see enough of you—goodness! Mr. 
Harland, I want you to come with me” 

“To-night, Hazel!’ remonstrated 
Reverdy, trying to laugh, but inwardly 
disconcerted. “Surely husbands and 
wives may drive together—at this end 
of the honeymoon?” 

“They did that in ninety-eight!” said 
Hazed petulantly. “Come, Mr. Har- 
land !” 

Austin stepped into the taxi, nothing 
loath. It chugged off slowly through 
the snow, and the other drew up. 

Reverdy got in beside Carola with a 
buzzing in his ears and the same fum- 
bling sense of a fate that it was wasted 
effort to resist which the Dunsany play 
had expressed. 

He had ridden countless times in 
taxis with her, in her own limousine, 
with its delicate tapestry, its flowers, 
its atmosphere of herself, disturbing 
as this banal conveyance should not be. 
But there is no aloneness more com- 
plete than that provided by the strait 
little moving compartment of a closed 
car on a stormy night, and he had lost 
the bandage from his eyes, the cotton 
from his ears, that had made a safe 
comrade of a siren, until now. 

The chauffeur turned up Third Av- 
enue, for the shelter of the elevated, 
and crawled with the speed of a tor- 
toise in the procession of cars and 
trucks. A man and woman who loved 
each other should have asked no better. 

Carola’s fur wrap enveloped her to 
the knee; she folded it close around 
her. arms, the surface of which was like 
ice, and shrank into her corner. She, 
too, was intensely conscious of her is0- 
lation with Reverdy; she, too, had 
stood aghast at the present Hazel had 
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carelessly tossed. her of the. long mid- 
night ride, would have refused | it, 
clutched at it. 

He didn’t love Hazel; that she knew. 

Reverdy knew only that he loved her. 

And under a compulsion as inexora- 
ble as that upon emptied lungs to gasp 
for air, he began to mutter presently, 
in a broken undertone: 

“There could never have been any 
chance for me, of course. But it would 
have been some satisfaction to have 
been consuming myself—on the right 
altar. I tell you, I envy old Austin! 
He’s had that, anyhow—he’s loved you. 
I—I no sooner begin than I have to 
stop! I know only one way to stop. 
Carola! Tell me what I must do © 

The old habit of appeal to her jerked 
the cry from him, even now. 

A street light fell into the taxi and 
moved very slowly out of it again, 
showing them to each other—Reverdy 
crouched forward, his face white, puz- 
zled, tormented, and Carola tense, a 
startled, exquisite wonder upon hers. 

They were in darkness again, and a 
soft movement of her furs disengaged 
a faint breath of her perfume. 

“Reverdy!” she whispered. 

There was all deliberate seduction in 
her utterance of his name, all the per- 
mission that a lover need seek. 

For ten long blocks they rode in each 
other’s arms, clinging desperately, un- 
der the swooning influence of the first 
long kiss. No later appeasement has 
ever quite the heady quality of this’ one. 

“Do you love me, Reverdy?” she 
asked at last, drawing a little away. 

“How dare I tell you that I love 
you?” j 

“How dare you not tell me—when 
I ask?” 


God knows I love you!” he said 
the 
but Carola would not think 


She had waited too long 


was thinking of Hazel in 
ahe id 
of her yet 
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With subtle sorceries she beguiled 
him into forgetfulness again; the taxi 
crawled uptown, a detached paradise. 

In the other cab, a scene not dis- 
similar in externals was being played. 
Austin had said something which Hazel 
had characterized-as “fresh” and she 
had clapped her hand across his 
mouth in her matronly indignation, with 
the natural result of getting it well 
kissed, palm and back and fingers. She 
rather enjoyed this, and the discreet 
little scuffle that preceded it. Reverdy’s 
passion, naked and burning, had re- 
volted her. But she had always found 
flirting excellent fun, and there was no 
passion in that taxi. 

In the other, remembrance of her 
and her claim loomed spectrally at last 
through all the barriers heaped des- 
perately to keep it out. 

“T married her—I took her away 
from her people and had her taught 
our ways and promised her everything 
my wife could have. Thank God she 
doesn’t care for me! You don’t think 
she does, do you? Girls are so unfath- 
omable 4 

“You're a very attractive man, dar- 
ling,” said Carola soberly, with a mock- 
ing glint in her eyes as she remem- 
bered Hazel’s feelings toward him, 
voiced two days before. 

“T must have charms I wasn’t aware 
of or—or how could you—love me? It’s 
the hardest thing in life for me to be- 
lieve that you do! Carola, there was 
never any moment, from the time you 
were, sixteen—when I wauidn’t 
have been crazy about you if I’d dared! 
I never thought of myself as in your 
class. I’m just an ordinary fellow, and 
you—why, you’re Carola!” 

She laughed—a 
with tears in it 


say, 


little broken laugh 
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break her heart about you, Rey—that 
much I know.” 

“She never showed any special signs 
of it,” he admitted, between relief and 
ruefulness. “But that’s not the whole 
of the trouble. Her people, now! 
They were awfully nice. Her father’s 
an upstanding seaman of the best type, 
and her mother the sort of New Eng- 
land woman that never does anything 
but her duty from the cradle to the 
grave. They have consciences and 
morals and standards—different from 
ours. They’d rather have a rattlesnake 
in the family than a divorce.” 

“Perhaps,” she said, very seriously, 
“it’s not possible to gain any worth- 
while thing except at some one else’s 
expense. If you had been happy with 
Hazel, it would have been | that had to 
pay.” 

“It might be a divorce for desertion,” 
he said more hopefully. “I'll have to 
look up the laws of Maine. She should 
have all the money she wanted, of 
course,” 

“She'll want quite a lot!” 

“Why, I’ve read about men marrying 
girls just because of some misunder- 
standing—proposing in the dark to the 
wrong one and feeling bound in honor 
to see it through! TI’ll cut a pretty fig- 
ure, wriggling out of it with Hazel, 
compared to that. And I used to fancy 
myself in the quixotic rdle, too!” 

“The place for that sort of thing,” 
said Carola firmly, “is the Victorian 
novel—not life. I wonder whether, in 
the forties and fifties, people did make 
such mad hashes of their affairs for 
a sentiment? If they did, the world’s 
progress is beautifully shown in our 
better sense to-day. You'd abandon 
me, who love you; you'd set yourself 
an impossible task—a task that, being 
a man, you'd be bound to fail in; you’d 
rob Hazel of her chance of a real mar- 
riage and some other man of his chance 
—all that, rather than speak a few blunt 
words. It wasn’t honor that held those 


heroic idiots to their bargains, Rey— 
it was cowardice!” 

“You're right,” he said, cheered, 
“You're always right. But”—the taxi 
had turned off Third Avenue and was 
drawing near the hotel—“‘it’s a Slap in 
the face, at best.” 

“Perhaps it will do her 
thought Carola callously. 
not say it. 


good!” 
But she did 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Reverdy looked very drawn and 
wretched under the electric lights of the 
hotel’s entrance; it was much such a 
face as he might have worn to his own 
execution, unless pride had success- 
fully enjoined a more careless counte- 
nance. 
his arm, 

“You needn’t go up,” she volun- 
teered. “I'll tell her.” 

His eyes thanked her. 

He and Harland stayed below, and 
Carola went up in the elevator to the 
fourth floor. At MHazel’s door she 
knocked, to cover her nervousness, 
rather sharply. 

“Oh—come,” said a faint voice, after 
so long an interval that she had lifted 
her hand again. 

Hazel stood in the middle of the 
room with her back to the door, and as 
it closed behind Carola, her bare shoul- 
ders flinched visibly. She swung 
around. 

“Oh, it’s only you!” 

The exclamation was relieved, but 
the girl’s face shocked Carola by the 
stamp of apprehension upon it. The 
daring insouciance of the earlier eve- 
ning was gone; there was real terror 
in the depths of the black-ringed gray 
eyes. The color on her cheeks and lips 
was still bright, but the mouth and chin 
shook. 

“I thought it was him,” she said 
simply 


Carola moved two steps nearer her. 
“He isn't coming, 


Hazel,” 


In sheer pity, Carola touched. 
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“Isn’t coming! Oh! How 
Why not?” She relaxed, drew a deep 
breath, smiled. Then Carola’s grave 
face and solicitous manner struck her, 
and she asked, with the formal con- 
cern we CV ince at disaster to a stranger, 
‘Nothing happened, did it? No 
cident ?” 

“Oh—no accident, no! Hazel, I 
have to say something to you that may 
hurt you. Then the sooner over, the 
better, isn’t it?—like an operation. He 
doesn’t love you, child. He did care, 
but your coldness killed it. He isn’t 
coming to your husband— 
ever.” 

She paused, and Hazel eyed her with 
open mouth. Her consternation might 
have joy or chagrin, equally. 
Carola stammered on to the end: 

“He—he wants you to divorce him, 
Hazel! You don’t know how sorry he 
is—how ashamed fs ’ 

Still there no comment. The 
girl’s lips were less ‘widely parted, how- 
ever, and a dreamy speculation stole 
into her eyes. 


ac- 


you—as 


been 


was 


Despising herseif, hating the crude 
proffer of compensation, flushing to her 
hair, Mrs. Chevrillon said desperately : 

“There will be a great deal of money 
for you—as much you want. 
It’s not a gift from Rev; the law gives 
it to you. You'll be quite free to do 
just what you like—go wherever you 
like. Only to-night you must come 

me. 


as can 


home witl 
“Mazie 
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You can’t stay here.” 
Marchmont is divorced,” 
remarked at last, with happy 
“Why—and so are you! 
It’s sudden—that’s it. 
hardly believe it. It—it seems 
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well enough that the girl failed to ap- 
preciate Reverdy, she could still feel, 
in communicating his defection, only 
that she was announcing a misfortune. 
It could never be easy for her to under- 
stand that any woman could willingly 
give him up. 

“Glad! Why, of course I’m glad! 
You know I can’t stand Reverdy Saxe. 
A divorcée—with good alimony 
Why, if I’d set out to make a wish, 
that’s just what I’d have wished to be! 
I'll live in New York, I'll dance and 
buy clothes and go around everywhere 
—and have a peach of a time!” 

Her face sparkled now again; she 
sketched a dance step and flung her 
arms up over her head. 

“Reverdy and I wili do everything 
we can for you—always. - You'll let 
us be your friends, won’t you, dear? 
You'll let me look after you a bit? 
You’re rather young to launch alone 
on a career of pleasure-seeking in New’ 
York!” 

“Of course I shall love to be friends 
with you. But Rev Fe 

“You mustn’t separate us now, you 
see! There’s a small wish of my own 
that’s been fulfilled to-night, too, Hazel. 
Do you remember what_I told you the 
other day?, Reverdy, whom you didn’t 
want, is mine now. He loves me. It’s 
to marry me that he wants the divorce. 
If I’m to congratulate you on losing 
him, congratulate me, my dear. 
very happy!” 

Hazel’s 


I’m 


warm whirled about 
her, and Carola felt herself frantically 
squeezed and kissed 

“Oh, I am glad! Oh, that’s splendid! 
You ought to have a prince, but if 
I don’t 
He always looked 
like a total loss to me, but; after all, in 
this world you don’t want what other 
people think you ought to want. You 
want—what you want!” 


arms 


Rev’s what you want—— see 


why you want him 
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bated whether or no she would 


have an opportunity of seeing 
the “boss” before she left. 
stream of men had poured through his 
office all morning, and Jimmy Edwards, 
the round little secretary who guarded 
his portal, had advised her to try it 
after lunch. She had waited now the 


better part of the afternoon with noth- 
ing to do but watch the: others work 
and conquer the miserable nostalgia 


that was creeping over her. 

As she glanced about the office, she 
thought that it would be an easy thing 
for any ordinarily discerning person to 
deduce the boss’ personality from the 
atmosphere of his outer office. No- 
where else in the plant, she was sure, 
could be found the same happy con- 
centration, the same painstaking care 
against mistakes. She felt uncomfort- 
able to be idling, but there was noth- 
ing more she could do. Her desk was 
quite clear of her personal belongings, 
and she had given the girl who was to 
take her place full instructions. 

The windows into the corridors were 
open, and the smell of oil and lubricat- 
ing “soda water” clotted the air. The 
green lights in the office blinked on and 
off in accord. with the raucous clang 
of the tele-call that rose above the re- 
verberating monotony of _ revolving 
shafting. The authoritative shriek of 
the small engine in the factory siding 
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came to her as she sat at her desk, and 
she knew that she would miss even 
this, which had been a daily irritant, 
She was going back to a richer, fuller 
life, but her brown eyes were wistful 
as she sat absorbing the details of ‘the 
things about her as if it were the first 
time she was seeing them, instead of, 
in all probability, the last. 

And then Jimmy was at her elbow. 

“The boss wants to see you, Miss 
Haviland,” adding ruefully for her ear 
alone, “and I’ve just been having mine 
for not letting him know before that 
you were going!” . 

Richard Bectell sat motionless behind 
his desk. He was a man in his early 
thirties, with gray eyes wide in the flare 
peculiar to the ever alert, and_ black 
hair through which a single white streak 
ran. His body was compact and lean, 
and he moved with deliberation, as if 
he had once been given to reckless ac- 
tion that had hurt others and himself. 
He had the look of a man of dynamic 
power, cool and repressed. 

“What is this nonsense about your 
leaving?” he demanded as she entered. 

She came to her usual chair beside 
him. 

“Industrial conditions are rather bad, 
you know,” she said, “and I feel very 
strongly that who have left 
other work to go into shops and fac- 
tories during the war period ought to 
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“Good stenographers aré hard to get 
’’ He leaned toward her, his 
arm on the desk. “I want you to stay.” 

“Every [ keep this job means 
hardship for some girl who can do noth- 
ing but Jimmy has en- 
gaged a thoroughly competent girl, and 
I've explained everything to her.” 

“Jimmy——” He stopped and began 
anew: * There are other openings in the 
plant the new girl take. I want 
you to stay. 

"She shook her head. She wondered 
if he had any idea how hard, how hard 
it was | But she only said: 

“My social sense, or my sporting 
sense—whichever it may be—won’t let 
me.” 

“You 

“No. I'm sorry.” 

“So am | 


ey en now 
day 


tenography. 


can 


oO go! 


won’t reconsider ?”’ 


from a business stand- 
point.” 

His voice was vibrant, and, glancing 
she beheld the transforma- 
Richard Always he 
had been the “boss,” appreciative of her 
good work, with an unspoken acknowl- 
edgment from the 
f stenographers. But of the 
beauty that had caused her more than 
one unpleasant experience in the shop, 
he had seemed almost unaware. 
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six—as many times as one might count 
on the fingers of both hands, there had 
heen the betrayal that her appeal had 
penetrated the iron composure that ar- 
mored him. And now, big, handsome 
tern fashion, he confronted 
challenging, the man. 
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day. Will you dine with me this eve- 
ning?” 

For a year her mind had recognized 
the driving power of his brain, her eyes 
had been satisfied when they rested on 
him, her sense of nicety had been 
pleased with his remoteness that was as 
perfect as her own. The leaping thing 
within her that had been suffocatingly 
difficult to quell of late demanded satis- 
faction at last. 

“Why, yes,” she said, to appease it. 

“There’s a conference on at five, 
which means that I won’t be able to 
get away until six. Do you mind wait- 
ing?” 

“Suppose I go along now and come 
back at six?” 

A little flash that resembled triumph 
crossed his face as he acquiesced, and 
the girl saw it and the longing that was 
with it. 


II, 


The same look, intensified, was in his 
eyes when she appeared on the thresh- 
old of his office at six. She had dressed 
carefully, and she knew that she was 
at her best. To a woman, the lines 
of the severe dark gown and the plain, 
wide hat would have been as revealing 
as the string of small, fine pearls at 
her throat, but the man only saw that 
purple was becoming. 

“Will that hat stay on in a machine?” 
he asked, as he locked his desk and 
came toward her. 

“Oh, yes.” 
over the crown of her hat and pushed 


She spread her fingers 


it still further down over her eyebrows. 
“Tt fits, you know, and,” laughing, “it’s 
lots more becoming than any other | 
have.” 

He saw himself reflected in the choice 
of a hat, and, his hands thrust in his 
looked 


from his advantage. 


coat pockets, he down at 
“Rita,” he said slowly. “I may 
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“Rita? she repeated uncertainly. 
“No one ever called me that before.” 

They made their way down the iron 
stairway, through the warm redolence 
of the dusky rooms. The guards 
stared curiously after them, and the 
man at the gate neglected to return Bec- 
tell’s “good night.” 

Bectell turned to 
laugh. 

“Know what he’s saying to himself? 
‘My gosh! The Old Man out with a 
skirt at last!” 

“Hasn’t it been a hard day?” she ig- 
nored him. “I should think you’d be 
tired.” 

He settled himself behind the wheel. 

“Hard? Why, I eat it. I love the 
old place—feel funny if I can’t smell 
the oil and hear the machinery. Why, 
once when I was ill in a hospital, I had 
to have shafting put up over my bed, 
so I could sleep!” 

“Tdiot !’’ she laughed. 

““Tdiot?’” he repeated. He lifted a 
whimsical- brow at her. “Office disci- 


the girl with a 


pline hasn’t a very lasting effect, has it? 
A few hours ago and you were——’”’ 
“Just thinking things,’ she smiled, 
“instead of saying them.” 
The inn they sought was small and 
rough, perched high among the reach- 


ing hills. There were few people there, 
and from their corner of the inclosed 
veranda, they could watch the fading 
colors in the sky, dying slowly above 
the setting of the sun, and the cold 
beauty of the moon, mounting pale and 
silent above the lightness of the clouds. 

The food was exceptionally good, and 
as Bectell looked at the girl opposite, 
he had a deep sense of well being. They 
had ranged many subjects, and always 
he was conscious of her mind coming 
to meet his. They might and did hold 
divergent views, but he never had to 
explain. 

“It’s a peculiar thing,” he said 
thoughtfully, “and I’ve noticed it re 
peatedly in your work, how receptive 


your mind is. 
most as if you anticipated me, and it 
is the same in conversation to-night,” 

“It’s the result of rather carefyl 
training,” she told him. “I found that 
the way to get the most out of music or 
pictures or books—or people—was to 
throw myself into accord with their 
moods, to go halfway to meet them.” 

Bectell shook his head. 

“TI do just the opposite. I don’t mean 
that I don’t welcome ideas, but I make 
people come all the way to me. Busi- 
ness is a fight, and you relinquish a 
weapon when you help your adversary 
by a ready comprehension that obviates 
the necessity of a clear explanation, 
If a suggestion proceeds from a mem- 
ber of your organization, if you're a 
good executive, you'll encourage and 
foster it—if it’s any good. But ordi- 
narily the idea advanced is antagonistic 
to your own or new, and by an inter- 
ested, static attitude, you can induce 
your opponent to betray its flaw if he’s 
a weakling, or gain time to discover it 
yourself if there’s a flaw, or improve 
upon it for yourself if it’s a good idea.” 

She moved restlessly as if in dis- 
comfort. 

“That sounds hard. I used to think 
people worked together, for as well as 
with each other.. But in this year that 
I have spent in industry, it seemed as 
if we were all in the trenches together, 
but as soon as one man attempted to 
go over the top, his own comrades bayo- 
neted him.” 

He laughed. 

“A bit exaggerated. My work is 
my life. I love every bit of it, but I 
shouldn’t if there weren’t a dozen men 
at my heels, ready to spring at the first 
It’s the zest of 
the whole thing.” He paused, smiling 
into her somber eyes. “But there's 
another side to me, Rita.” 

Slowly her smile responded to him. 

“Tell me of that side, then. I know 
only the one.” 
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He told her the story of himself as 
a boy of eighteen, left sole guardian 
of a younger, crippled sister. She had 
been the light of his life, the incentive 
for success, and when he spoke of 
her death, his voice fairly broke be- 
tween twitching lips. 

“It’s not much over a year since she 
died,” he explained. “I was able to 
give her every luxury and comfort. 
And I shall never forget the sweetness 
of giving to her, the joy and gratitude 
| felt in being her support. My work 
has seemed empty without her. And 
some day”—he did not lean toward her, 
but his possessive as 
physical arms clasping her—‘some day 
—not distant, I hope—there will be an- 
other girl to fill my life, another girl 
to spur my efforts so that I may bring 
her my offerings of much finely earned 
gold.” 

Like protesting hands against him, 
her words sought her release. 

“But suppose she had all the gold she 
needed 7” 

“Oh, 
“That 


imagine 


smile was as 


no,’ he returned 
would spoil everything. 


positively. 
I can’t 
chap foregoing the pleasure 
wife with all that 

Some women, of 
course, would bankrupt you of joy and 
money—but a real woman! 


of providing his 


pleases her fancy. 
You see,” 
he laughed, “it’s almost as if I'd been 
uiready married and knew the fun of 
1 mean,” she asked curiously, 

wouldn’t marry a rich wom- 


if you loved her? 
imagine falling in love with 
with Why, to me, 
vonderful thing of it all would 


¢ her what she hadn’t had be- 


money . 


is your love of power, or 


domina on. 
He smiled. 
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Why not the social conscience that 
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made you give up your work? Why 
not a fair provision for some one un- 
able to cope with the world as I am?” 

She made no reply, and he contin- 
ued: 

“Where is the love of domination 
in the wish I have felt all evening to 
place real pearls about your throat, in 
place of the imitation ones you wear?” 

Her hand went up to them mechan- 
ically and her eyes widened. 

“Why, they are real!” she said invol- 
untarily, and paused. 

Bectell straightened, 
deepened in his cheeks. 

“Real?” he repeated. “Real?” He 
moistened his suddenly dry lips before 
he asked. “Are you rich?” 

“No. Oh, no.” 

“Then——” 

“T bought these myself,” she ex- 
plained, almost as if on the defensive. 
“T’ve always had a passion for pearls 
and I—I saved enough to get these.” 

“Saved enough to buy pearls? What 
did you do? . I didn’t ask before because 
I thought you wouldn’t go back—— 
What did you do?” 

“T wrote,” adding, as he waited for 
more, “for magazines under the name 
of Dean Hartson.” 


y 
and the color 


the name.” Bectell’s face 
was grave, and the girl somehow felt 
as one does who has committed a great 


“T know 


misdemeanor and is about to be pun 
ished, much were you 
making when you came to me?” 


“How—how 


“About ten thousand a year.” 

“T make only twelve thousand my- 
self.” He smiled, and the girl winced 
at the sight of his pain. “And you 
gave up that to become a stenographer! 
Why ?” 

“It was the only war work I knew 
how to do. 
a correspondent 
stenographers.” 

“And you 
work,” 


They wouldn't take me as 


and they did need 


certainly did 


splendid 
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He rose and lifted her heavy coat 
from a chair. 

“Shall we go?” he asked. 

The road dove madly 


downward 


through the cold blackness of woods: 


in a series of curves that demanded all 
sectell’s attention. Silently the girl 
waited until they should gain the level 
stretches, but when he began to talk 
it was of pleasantly impersonal matters. 
She answered him automatically in kind, 
and there crept upon her an anguish 
that was as unreasoning as the sick 
disappointment of 4 child whose prom- 
ised joy is withheld, but that held all 
the deep bitterness of maturity. And 
between her and the man whose profile 
rose cameo clear from the night’s dark- 
ness, there grew a wall as high as con- 
ventions are old. 

He went with her to her door. As 
she turned with the light upon her 
pale face, the words were stided upon 
her lips and her eyes held him. For 
a moment they stood so, and all at once 
she was in his held fiercely 
against him. His fingers tore open her 
coat, and his hot lips were pressed 
against the string of fine pearls and the 
white neck beneath them. 
leased her and was gone. 

She stumbled after him to the steps. 

“Richard!” she whispered into the 
night. And then with a sob, “Rich- 
ard!” But the whir of his motor was 
her only answer. 

The door of the treasure house had 
been flung wide, revealing the riches 
stored within, but before she could en- 
ter, the door had swung shut once more. 
She wanted to beat upon it with her 
hands, to cry aloud above the stillness, 
but dead women of by-gone times, who 
ever watch, led her dumbly away. 

She sent one letter into the silence; 
then turned passionately to her work. 

When she had decided to go into war 
work, she had given up her home, and 
now she began a systematic search of 
New York for an apartment. It proved 


arms, 


Then he re- 
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a most difficult task, and when she 
found one on a quiet side street near 
Washington Square, she took it read- 
ily, although it was much too large for 
her needs or her desire. She bought 
furniture and hounded decorators untij 
she wearied, but when the whole was 
completed, she went through it with 
the first real joy she had experienced 
since she had left the shop. There were 
no cluttered spaces, no superfluous 
chairs and tables to circumvent—all was 
fair and free, as if some man of pe- 
culiarly fastidious taste had furnished 
it. 

The room she chose for her work- 
shop was the color of woods in the 
spring when the first glint of green is 
hinting; the Persian covering of the 
floor was like loam and bruised young 
leaves, soft and yielding to the tread; 
books in dull, dark cases rose, shoulder 
high along the wall spaces; and always 
she fancied Richard Bectell there, rest- 
ing before the wide fireplace, sitting at 
her big writing table, selecting one of 
her choice books, 

And there was one room bright with 
sun, which, when she first saw it, was 
all at once filled with small voices 
and light taughter. She saw dainty 
muslins and tiny beds. And swiftly she 
left the room, turning the key upon it, 
empty. 

She set her face against the days, and 
worked steadily through them. She 
thought of him constantly. But she 
forgot neither how to smile nor how to 
play with her friends, men and girls. 
They liked to come to her house, to 
gossip and argue across her tea table 
or linger at the long refectory table of 
nights. She liked to have them come, 
and liked to have some particularly 
nice man linger after the others had 
gone to tell her how wonderful she 
was and how mutch her friendship meant 
to him. But none of them measured up 
to Richard Bectell, and she went about 
with a continuous ache within her, as 
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if, as she sardonically put it, it was a 
long time since she had had breakfast. 

She recognized the fineness of his 
decision to give the benefit of his 
strength to some girl unable to fend 
for herself, but her thought swung re- 
lentlessly back to the selfishness that 
sacrificed her on the altar of his ego- 
tim. Sometimes the thought that her 
own industry and application had 
brought about her defeat would twist 
her pretty lips into an ironical smile; 
and that some inherent thing prevented 
her, who was so clever and so wise in 
modernity, from going to him and show- 
ing him just how narrow his idea was. 

She was very different.£rom the girl, 
a little subdued by the iron rule of 
Richard Bectell’s office, a little under 
the domination of his personality, who 
had permitted him to show his love and 
to depart when she had wished him to 
stay. 

“You should have scene,” 
she assured the tall, lovely girl who 
looked her mirror from long 
brown eyes. “Yelled and hung on.” 

She made her bow to the public at 
times in her own tales and under vari- 
ous guises, appearing once as a thinly 
woebegone wisp of a creature who did 
Mid-Victorian faints and wandered 
from one silent room to another, 
“measuring 7 
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work that was helpful and gratifying. 
On this day, as he sipped the tea he 
pretended to detest, he rated her 
soundly. 

“T don’t know what in the world’s 
the matter—whether it’s a man or ma- 
laria—but your stuff’s as—as—abom- 
inable as this tea.” 

“Have another cup?” 
amiably. 

“No! And I wouldn't take any more 
of your stories—only everybody else’s 
seem even a little He rose 
and began wandering about the room, 
his keen, elderly face advanced so that 
his thin, stooping body gave the im- 
pression of patiently following. 
“There’s something wrong with this 
He came back to the fireplace 
and lifted the massive tongs. ‘‘It isn’t 
your room. That,” pointing to a vio- 
let plant in a piece of dull copper, “is the 
only thing—aside from the books—that 
belongs to you. It’s a man’s room.” 

She shrugged. 

“There’s no man here.” 

He came to her side and touched her 
forehead with one delicate old finger. 

“Nor here, my dear?” 

He then, seeing that 
would not speak, he continued: 

“About your work. I suppose we'll 
all take almost anything you send. But 
you aren’t doing yourself justice. Why 
not start a new type of story—factory 


she suggested 


worse!” 


room.” 


waited; she 


stuff, for instance. You were in it for 
a year, and you must have an endless 
amount of 
She shook her head. 
“T’ve had all 
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material.” 
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Mitchell will illustrate it—unless 
prefer some one else?” 
“Oh,-no. She’s very good. 


you 


5ut,” 


listlessly, “I don’t know anything about 

a department store, 

can’ fake it.” 

_ He frowned as he rose to go. 
“Why don’t you go to work in one 

for a few days and see things from the 

It might 


But I suppose I 


wrong side of the counter? 
be just what you need.” 

“Perhaps I will. Must you go? I'll 
think over your idea of going into a 
store.” 

IV. 

It was a long time since she had 
made forays for first-hand experiences, 
but she decided that Harris was right. 
Her work was losing spontaneity, and 
a week spent in a department store 
would give her the impetus she needed. 

She tried. several stores before she 
found one that would take her on, 
and that job, she was warned, might 
prove temporary. She filled out an ap- 
plication blank, and when it came to the 
“Place of Previous Employment,” she 
contemplated putting down Richard 
sectell’s name, so that the inquiry would 
go directly to him instead of to the 
employment office, where reference let- 
ters went by right. She chuckled for a 
moment over the picture of him receiv- 
ing it, but the impatience of the severe 
young woman in charge cut short her 
amusement, and she gravely wrote 
down the*name of a San Francisco 
store that she had patronized once. 
The answer would be long in coming. 

Experience at the munition plant 
made her incursion into the big store 
a comparatively easy thing. She 
slipped into the habit of punching a 
clock, of adjusting herself to the vari- 
ous rules relative to punctuality, flirta- 
tion, and general deportment, with the 
nonchalance of an old hand. Her black 
dress with crisp white collar and cuffs 
was very becoming, and the men clerks 
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at the near-by counters found it cop. 
venient in odd hours to stray over and 
be introduced. 

There were five women beside her. 
self in the glove department. Two, in- 
cluding the “head,” were women on the 
down slope of life, struggling Pitiably 
against the grade; two were thin—few 
women of that class can afford to be 
anything else but thin, Marguerite 
found—rather pretty girls of acquired 
urban calm; and there was Maisie Car- 
ruthers. Tall, slender, and Irish was 
Maisie, with a cloud of shadowy black 
hair, black-rimmed Irish-gray eyes, and 
a red, red mouth curved above a pointed 
chin. Few men passed without a full 
look at her, and sometimes she ignored 
them and sometimes she pretended to 
flutter, with a cheerful wink at Mar- 
guerite to share the fun. 

From the start, she took Marguerite 
in charge. 

“I’m Irish,” she laughed, ‘‘and sud- 
den. An’ I like the looks of you. We'll 
be friends.” 

She taught the newcomer the rou- 
tine of her job, and the art of selling 
brown walking gloves to the lady who 
thought she preferred grey suéde of 
a size they were out of, and told her 
which floorwalker was a crab and which 
was “there,” and what attitude to take 
toward the various ones in case of a 
“call.” Customers fumed while she 
talked volubly on, but they all surren- 
dered to her wide smile and her gracious 
“An’ is there somethin’ I can be doin’ 
for you, madam?” when at last 
discovered their existence. 

Maisie loathed her work with the full 
power of her soul, and was at no pains 
to conceal it. 

“Takin’ money from people who 
won’t miss it,” she would splutter, 
deftly arranging gloves in their long 
wooden cases, “an’ givin’ it to old H. 
H.,” referring to the owner, “who can't 
count his pile, is not my idea of a life.” 

“What is your idea of life?” 


she 
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“Kids,” promptly, “an’ a man.” She 
looked at Marguerite keenly, and added, 
“The same as you. Did your steady 
go back on you?” 

Color flooded the older girl’s face 
angrily, and her eyes grew hard, but 
Maisie Carruthers shook her head. 

“What’s the use? What’s the use? 
You got the look. An’ yesterday there 
was a tall, classy guy passed, an’ your 
eyes nearly dropped out on the counter, 
an’ you begun fittin’ a left on the lady’s 
right. Was it him?” 

“]I—— No. It wasn’t he.” 

She turned and forced a pair of green 
gloves on a mildly protesting old lady 
who held out for black. She was trou- 
bled by the sudden knowledge that she 
was branded. She wondered whether 
her own friends were reticent or 
whether Maisie was acute. 

“Men’ve sure got my goat,” Maisie 
declared viciously, later in the day. 
“They got the drop on you no matter 
which way you figure it. Now here’s 
you, polite as anything to these old bar- 
gain-huntin’ pirates—an’ your steady’s 
off you. ‘Nother skirt?” 

“N-no. I can’t explain,” 

“Gawd—what’d he want?’ Maisie 
stared at her affectionately. “You're 
mannered like a lady—an’ you’re ’most 
as pretty as I am.” 

She said it almost as impersonally as 
she would have mentioned the number 
of her fingers, and Marguerite did not 
smile. 

“Well—what’s happened to you?” she 
asked. “Where is your steady?” 

“We had a row. It sum- 
mer, An’,” with a sigh, “I guess I 
was all in. It’d been a fierce day—so 
hot your blood felt like it had briers in 

’a girl came in just before closin’ 
pretty an’ all 


was last 
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and Fitz gave me a roar—an’—oh, gosh! 
I just wanted to put my head down on 
Tim’s shoulder an’ cry an’ be hugged 
until my ribs cracked an’ have him say, 
‘Come on, kid. Let’s get married 
t’morrow.’ An’ what d’ you think he 
said?” 

“T don’t know. What?” ? 

“He said”—Maisie developed the 
manner of one grasping her poise vio- 
lently with both hands—‘he said, ‘Aw, 
chuck it at the store an’ come on up an’ 
get a job at the plant.’ Y’ see he came 
down from Connecticut twice a week 
to see me. ‘The girls get swell money 
there,’ he says, ‘as high as thirty dol- 
lars per, an’ if you come on up an’ get 
a job on a machine, we can save a lot 
toward that house of ours.’” 

“And didn’t you want to help?” Mar- 
guerite asked. 

“Sure I did. I’d been goin’ without 
enough t’ eat, so I could save some. 
But I was tired—so tired I’d go to bed 
nights without supper an’ cry while I 
was gettin’ dressed in the morning. An’ 
Tim—pullin’ down seventy-six 
cents an hour—wantin’ me to go into 
a factory, of all things!” 

“Why not go into a factory?” curi- 
ously. 

“IT couldn’t! I couldn't!” Maisie 
shuddered unaffectedly. “The smell of 
grease an’ oil an’ the noise of the ma- 
chines! Gawd! How do the girls stand 
it? An’ your hands get cut to pieces 
on the steel chips, an’ the oil makes 
your face break out—lI’ve seen girls 
—to 


his 


say nothin’ of the chance of Igsing 
a finger! An’ besides—the girls ain’t 
our kind.’ 

“Awfully nice girls work in factories, 
Maisie.” 

“Do they ?” she said with sudden hau- 
teur. “Well 


“ 


they’re not my idea.” 
But why did you and Tim separate? 
Because you wouldn’t go into a fac 
tory - 

“Yes. He said I cared more about 


keepin’ my hands manicured than I did 
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about marrying him. An’ I said he 
thought more of a house than he did 
about me. An’,” with a shamefaced 
laugh, “I said more, my Irish bein’ up.” 

“Did he let you go like that? Hasn’t 
he written or tried to see you?” 

“Sure, both. But I was sore. But 
yesterday I got a letter sayin’ that he’s 
comin’ down soon, an’ that I gotta see 
him whether I Oh, gosh! Why 
don’t Fitz mind the laces once in a 
year °” 

While the floorwalker paused osten- 
tatiously near them, frowning in pom- 
pous reproof, the girls returned to their 
work, Marguerite flushed with embar- 
rassment and Maisie smilingly at her 
ease. Jt was a busy, crowded day, all 
New York seeming simultaneously to 
have discovered its need for gloves, and 
the two girls had no further oppor- 
tunity for discussion. Customers came 
in droves, and Marguerite, working 
steadily, watched them attentively. In- 
decision, vanity, cupidity, discourtesy, 
caste pride, all settled their fine gar- 
ments before her. Some women came 
who knew what they wanted, could ask 
for it intelligently, buy it or leave it, 
thank the clerk for her interest, and 
promptly depart. But they were in the 
minority, and Marguerite, replying 
pleasantly to inanities, contemplated a 
sign to be hung over the counter: 

“Confine your conversation to busi- 
The clerk, being obliged to stay 
in the city, doesn’t give a hang where 
or why you're summering.” 

The weather was becoming warmly 
ominous of the heat to come, and Mar- 
guerite decided, after five days in the 
store, that she had had plenty. She 
made no mention of her decision to 
Maisie, but gave in the required three- 
day notice. 

She had gotten what she had come 
for; her notebook was filled with anno- 
tations that would furnish material for 
more than one story if she so desired. 
And there was Maisie beside, Maisie 


ness. 
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who was Marguerite Haviland’s stang 
friend as well as Dean Hartson’s copy, 

On the day before she was scheduled 
to leave, two of her friends, who knew 
of her experiment, came in to purchase 
gloves. Their stiff aloofness gave no 
hint of recognition as she came smi}. 
ingly forward to serve them. They be 
gan asking endless questions about her 
wares, bickering over prices, and finally 
Billy Hayden said reprovingly : 

“Young woman, you don’t seem to 
know your business.” 

A hand thrust Marguerite aside, and 
Maisie, grimly beautiful, confronted 
them. 

“Maybe she don’t. 

I do. Believe me, I do. 
it you’re askin’ ?” 

Taken by surprise, they stuttered, 
and Irish Maisie pushed her advan 
tage. She asked questions in her turn, 
and as they stumbled over an expla- 
nation, confused a little by her inter- 
vention and her rare beauty and Mar- 
guerite’s amusement, she hailed “Fitz” 
as he went by on his rounds: 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick—please. Will you 
kindly help with these gentlemen. Tis 
not clear what they want.” Then she 
turned on Marguerite. “Never take 
nothin’ from nobody!” she admonished 
her sternly. “Never!” 

Yes, Maisie was the bright spot, but 
Marguerite could keep her in her life 
after she left the. store. } 

Things were getting on her nerves a 
little. At the factory, she had acknowl 
edged the elemental qualities of the peo 
ple working there without particular 
thought. But here the sight of their 
bared passions and impulses was work- 
ing difficulty for her. She realized the 
change that had come in her own na- 
ture during the last year, and she knew 
as well as if she saw the trait in some 
bit of human material why she hated 
to see a man bend over a girl and see 
the look upturned to meet his, why 
she hated to watch the girls hurry out 


She’s new. But 
Now what is 
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at night to meet their “gentlemen 
friends.” She knew, too, why she was 
eager to answer the telephone, and 
she knew that her eyes searched every 
group of people for Richard Bectell. 
" She was tired, a little dispirited, and 
yery pale in her black dress, as she 
made her way through the emptied 
store at the end of that day. The cloak 
room was crowded with girls, chatter- 
ing, for «all their weariness, as they 
folded away their black aprons and. took 
their outdoor garments from their lock- 
ers. It was here that Maisie came to 
her, her gray eyes brilliant, her face 
the exquisite pink of a poppy. 

She caught Marguerite’s shoulders in 
her hands. 

“T got news—such news!” 

“About what? Maisie dear, you’re 
killing my neck!” 

“He’s here!” 

“Who is?” 

“Tim! Tim! 
get married ! 
—an 


An’ we're goin’ to 
I seen him this noon, an’ 
I been tryin’ to get to you for 
a minute ever since them two guys 
went an’-———_ He’s here!” 

Marguerite’s face grew vivid. 

“Oh—oh—Maisie! When are 
going to be married ?” 

“Next week! I knew you'd be glad! 
He’s saved enough, an’ he says Oh, 
I was a fool! An’ his job’s in New 
York now Hurry up! He’s 
waitin’ outside. You gotta know him.” 

They went out on the current of girls 
that swept through the big doors out 
into thé quiet of a side street like a 
mountain torrent upon a plain. Arm in 
arm and almost on a run, they pushed 
their way through the crowds to the 
corner and Tim. Big, substantial, and 

he awaited them, his eyes greet- 
the woman, then 
at Marguerite with an indiffer 
t changed surely to recognition 
prise, 
said Maisie, 
Haviland.” 


you 


an’—— 


i@ as one 


hands 


“shake 
with Miss 


“We've met before.” Marguerite was 
at a loss until he added, “Hogan, tool- 
maker. I seen you that time in Bec- 
tell’s office.” 

“Oh, yes. Of course. I remember 
now. You were one of the men who 
stayed when we had that walk-out.” 

“Sure. An’ it’s standing me in now. 
Bectell’s brought me down here with 
him. Did yuh know he was in New 
York?” 

“No,” she answered carefully. 
not.” 

“Sure. An’ he’s goin’ to give me a 
foreman’s job. Say,” he went on, look- 
ing at her curiously, “you look rotten. 
What are yuh doin’ here—a stenog- 
rapher ?” 

“Gee—are you a stenog?” Maisie in- 
terrupted. “Then what are you work- 
in’ as a clerk for?” 

“A clerk? Say, d’yuh want me ‘to 
ask Béctell for a job for yuh? I gotta 
sort a drag with him, an’, anyway, he’s 
the kind that never forgets anybody 
that ever worked for him.” 

“No! Good gracious, no!’ Conster- 
nation drained away what color she had 
in her cheeks. ‘“I—I can’t do that kind 
of work any more. It—gave me the 
jumps. Please don’t speak to Mr. Bec- 
tell about it. Maisie,” insistently, “or- 
der your young man not to mention my 
name to Mr. Bectell.” 

The other girl dropped swift lids over 
the speculation in her eyes. 

“All right, dearie,” she said gently. 
“Tim’ll do as I say.” 

“Oh, sure,” the big man agreed. “But 
you're coming to get a feed with us, 
now, aren’t yuh? A nice, thick steak 
that’ll bring the color into that pale face 
o yours. Yuh look,” with kindly 
meant frankness, “down an’ out an’ half 


“T did 


starved 

She gave an ironical laugh. 

“I’m down and out and starved all 
right, but not as you mean. And | 
certainly am not coming with you to 
night. You two haven't seen each other 
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for months! You're dears to want me, 
and in two or three days, I will.” 

She remained adamant against their 
urging, and walked away. Left stand- 
ing on the curb, Maisie caught Hogan’s 
arm and led him in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“Say, Tim, how much d’ you sup- 
pose she dragged down as that guy Bec- 
tell’s stenographer ?” 

“Oh—twenty to twenty-five 
men. Maybe more. Why?” 

“Then why would she keep on work- 
in’ for twelve—that’s all she gets at the 
store—when she might have her old 
job back?” she demanded tensely, the 
pink along the pretty line of her jaw 
deepening. 

“You’ve got me, sweetheart. Why?” 

“Tt ain’t a conundrum, silly.” She 
tightened her grip on his big arm. “Lis- 
ten, Tim! Did she ever go out with 
him when she was workin’ for him?” 

He shook his head. 

“Not in our plant—gosh!’ Then 
suddenly he turned to her, and the 
change in his manner was instantly re- 
flected in her own. “T never believed it 
before, but Jerry, the guard, said he 
seen the Old Man taking Miss Havi- 
land out one night, grinning mushy as 
you please. But we none of us be- 
lieved it, scarcely. ’S matter?” 

3ut Maisie only hugged his arm 


iron 


cleser, eyes wide with excitement, mouth 
smiling, and cheeks flushed. 

I got an idea!” she crooned. 
an idea!” 


“T got 


V. 


It was raining in torrents, raining as 
it can only in paved New York, where 
its driving violence springs upward 
knee-high from the asphalt. It came 
down in distinct drops that drummed 
upon umbrellas and racketed against 
windows, spreading in swiftly moving 
overlays upon the sidewalks and cas- 
cading to the deluge in the streets. The 
wind was chilly, and-after the warmth 


and sunshine of the preceding days, peg. 
ple went doggedly through the down. 
pour, with an air of personal griey. 
ance. 

Marguerite cared not a whit whether 
it rained or snowed. She had not slept, 
and she had come to the store for this 
last day because she could not trug, 
herself to stay at home. 

Richard Bectell was in New York 
He was going to live in New York 
She must school herself to the thought 
that he would be within reach now any 
day, and all day, and that she must not 
make a sign, that he would go about 
and meet some girl who had to be car- 
ried—there were many such, she re. 
flected bitterly—and that he would 
marry her. Sooner or later, at some 
one’s house, on the street, she would 
meet him, perhaps meet his wife, too, 
and e- 

She made mistake after mistake, mis- 
quoted prices, put down wrong amounts 
in the cash book, packed mocca 
seven and one-quarter neatly in with 
black suéde six and one-quarter, gave 
two pairs of gloves to the purchaser 
of one, only semiconscious that she was 
confused and that Maisie was ever at 
her elbow, correcting and helping 
through the nightmare length of the day, 

It was Maisie’s hand upon her arm 
that directed her through the bobbing 
umbrellas across the street at night. 

“You’re a dear, Maisie,” she said 
gratefully. “Don’t forget that you and 
Tim are coming for dinner to-morrow 
night. Have you the address all right? 
The easiest way is to——” 

And then she saw him, his eyes 
seaching hungrily for her, his face stern 
with some repressed emotion. He strode 
toward her through the rain, 

“Rita!” he said. “Rita!” 

Unnoticed, Maisie disappeared to the 
waiting Tim, and almost without voli 
tion, Marguerite found herself in Bec- 
tell’s car. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked, 
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“Somewhere we can talk. If I only 
had an apartment But I’m stay- 
ing at a hotel, and I don’t want to go 
to a hotel to-night. Hagw about your 
place ?” 

“There isn’t ‘anything to eat in the 
house” He winced, and she went on, 
unseeing, “I forgot to order. But we 
can stop if you like, and get food and 
have dinner there?” 

“Great,” he said briefly. 

She relaxed beside him as the big car 
purred through the rain-swept streets. 
If she weren’t so tired, she would plan 
what to say to him, she told herself, 
but she couldn’t. His mere presence 
beside her was enough for the time be- 
ing. 
When he left her to go into a big 
shop, she settled down in the rug he had 
drawn about her, one hand stealthily 
reaching out to touch the wheel warm 
from his grasps 

Together they ran through the rain 
across the brief sidewalk and up the 
steps to her door. His arms full of 
bundles, he glowed down at her as she 
fitted her key in the lock. In the twi- 


light hall, he laid his purchases upon 


a table, helped her off with her wet 
coat, and hung his own sodden garment 
over a chair. She was standing near 
him, her pallor and her black dress giv- 
ing her a fragility that was not hers by 
nght, and Bectell, with a smothered ex- 
clamation, stepped toward her, his arms 
seeking her. As a wayfarer come home, 
she lay quiescent against him,,and then, 
as his clasp drew her closer and the 
pounding of his heart became the dis- 
turbing echo of her own, her hands 
went upward about his neck. His arms 
contracted painfully. With one hand 
her head back, and she felt the 
ouch of his lip 
it, crushed against 


Rita! Why 


on her eyes, 

her mouth. 
didn’t you let 
» drew slightly away 


“Let you know what?” 
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“That you were up against it!” He 
caught her back to him, and his lips 
took their toll. “My darling! My poor 
little girl! If you hadn’t told Hogan 
you were down, I might never have 
found you!” 

She felt the tremble of his big body 
and the swift caress of his mouth, as 
he laid his face blindly in the curve of 
her neck. So he misunderstood the 
situation, and her fight was before her. 
A light kiss brushed his cheek, and then 
she freed herself. 

He followed her into her study, and 
as’ she snapped on the lights, he looked 
around a moment before the costly 
beauty of the place drove a furrow be- 
tween his brows. Questioningly he 
turned to her. 

“You're staying here with friends?” 

“No. It’s mine.” 

“Then—I don’t understand. Why 
were you masquerading at that store?” 
There was an edge to his voice, and 
the girl did not reply. He went on bit- 
terly, “Was it for my benefit?” 

She caught her breath sharply. 

“No! Oh, no! I went there to get 
material for a story. You didn’t figure 
in it at all.” 

“Then why did you tell Hogan that 
you ‘down and out and half 
starved ?’”’ 

His voice was stern, but her heart 
leaped at the love and trouble of his 
eyes, 

“Hogan promised me he wouldn't 
mention my to you. He broke 
his word. I told him I was down 
and out starved because | 
Valiantly she renounced tradition 
faced her fate unafraid. “Down and 
out and starved—without you. No— 
don’t speak! I want to say what is in 
my hear. while I have the courage, 
After that night when you left me call- 
ing your name on the ste ’ went 
a little hurt 
to conquer 
right 


were 


name 

But 
> 

and was. 


and 


ps, you 
back’to your factory life, 
doubt, but 


feelings. 


resolve d 


You had 


no 


your the 
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idea, you thought, the generous instinct 
of the strong protecting the weak, the 
affluent helping the needy. But did you 
think of me at all—my side of it, I 
mean? Did you think that, strong and 
affluent as I am, I might be suffering 
from your mistaken idea? Did you 
think of me at all?” 

“I didn’t think you needed that. I 
didn’t 7 

“You followed your slogan of mak- 
ing the other fellow come all the way. 
No—don’t touch me!” She backed 
against the fireplace and, raising her 
arms, laid them along the mantel’s 
length, her hands clutching the ends. 
“Well—I’ll come. It’s like robbing the 
pearl of its luster, blighting a bloom 
—but I’ll come.” Her voice broke, but 
her eyes did not leave his that shared 
her pain. “You want to give and give 
—to feel that your work will have its 
reward in another’s happiness who 


otherwise would go dreary to the grave. 
I know you too well to think you’d 
be jealous of my work. 


You'd loathe a 
sluggard from your soul. But you feel 
that I can walk alone—and there are 
so many to be carried!” 

He did not try to interrupt her now; 
he only watched her slender figure hung 
like a blacker cross against the dark 
wood mantel. And ever he moistened 
his dry lips. 

“Because of a rule of your office, you 
let me stay within reach of your hand 
for a year without revealing your love,” 
her low, shaken voice went on. “And 
when you did show me that you loved 
me and knew that I—I She did 
not finish the phrase. “Then you let 
me suffer for an idea, a selfish whim!” 
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“Good God, don’t you suppose I syf. 
fered?” The words seemed wrung 
from him, but she paid no heed. 

“You had to give, give of gold, 
Have you nothing. else to give? 
Haven’t you love and life and laugh. 
ter? Do you think, because I have a 
brain that brings me money, _ that |] 
don’t need companionship, understand. 
ing, love? I come into this house 
where comfort and luxury are—and 
there is nothing. It’s as empty as the 
room at the end of the passage where 
the sun is—and the echo of babies 
laughter !” 

Her arms relaxed their straining, 
Weakly she sank into a chair, and 
Richard Bectell, crossing the room ina 
stride, knelt beside her, his arms around 
her and his face pressed against her 
shoulder. 

“T love you!” came huskily to her. 
“T love you! Rita! Rita!” 

“You made me come all the way to 
prove that your idea was wrong—to 
show you how vital you were.” Her 
voice strangled on a sob. “But you'll 
pay!” 

Haggardly he raised his head. 

“What do you mean, dear?” 

“When’'I look at you,” she whispered 
brokenly, “I shall wonder sometimes 
—whether it was worth—the death of 
my pride.” 

For a moment his eyes narrowed in 
pain; then his arms held her closer, 
clasping her fast against doubt or trou- 
ble, and his voice, when he answered, 
was rich with love and life and splen- 
did confidence. 

“T accept the challenge,” he 
gravely before his lips found hers. 


said 
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LISOUN, my lamb, my antelope, 
A my sweet baby otter,” said 
Jean Elizabeth to me, remov- 
ing the wrapping paper from six nov- 
els by David Putney Buck and arrang- 
ing them, red—red—blue—blue—gray 
—purple, on the little table between 
the twin beds, “Alisoun, my .duck, you 
were made for him; there’s no doubt 
about it.” 
Jean Elizabeth knelt on her bed, and 


her French-heeled mules dropped from 


her toes to the floor. 

“Go on back down,” she said, wrig- 
gling between the sheets and drawing 
the purple puff up under her arms. 
“As for me, I shall have read all his 
books by luncheon time to-morrow. 
Sweet dove, reach me John’s pillow.” 

“Wouldn’t it be more interesting,” I 
suggested, propping her up and plac- 
ing her cigarettes within easy reach, 
“if there should be one of them you 
had not-read?” “How can a woman 
make up her mind to have a perma- 
nent wave put in her hair?’ was what 
I was actual wondering. 

“Huh! And have him reading it 
aloud to me?” cried Jean Elizabeth. 
“Sparrow, not a chance! , 

“Not to have read any of them, of 
course,” she continued, holding a 
lighted match thoughtfully between her 
fingers, “would be most appealing. But 
the exigencies of a hostess are as hell.” 
She juxtaposed the expiring match to 
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the end of her cigarette and gave an 
impatient tug at the pillows behind her 
back. “My dear Alisoun, you surely 
have a soothing hand at these little 
attentions! I am for all the world as 
comfortable as if I were at the den- 
tist’s! No, never mind. You'll only 
make it worse. 

“Poor John, I’m glad he decided not 
to come out this week-end,” she went 
on. “As sure as I want to read, he 
wants to sleep, and vice versa, and 
there you are! Eating, sleeping, danc- 
ing, and talking—in all the departments 
of life, so to speak, my entirely disre- 
garded husband and I do not hit it 
off. Gosling, never marry! After six 
long years, I feel myself in a position 
to speak. My husband is generous, in- 
dustrious, well-mannered, preoccupied, 
and faithful—in short, everything that 
a husband should be. The flaw lies 
here: I should never have invested in 
a husband. What I want is a faith- 
less lover, a liar, a thief, a man it is 
impossible to trust. I pine for uncer- 
tainties. John is so constant, I have 
grown to look uppn him as a piece of 
furniture !” 

I opened my mouth, but closed it 
without speaking. As I turned to leave 
the room, I caught sight of an excel- 
lent photograph of John which I had 
not seen before propped up against a 
tall perfume flask on his wife’s dresser. 
I considered for a moment the interest- 
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ing lines of his face, tragically sensi- 
tive, restless, inscrutable, and meditated 
on what I had just been hearing. 

“You know,” I said, “John really 
doesn’t look that sort.” 

“No,” she agreed, “that’s true. It’s 
hard to believe it of him.” She, too, 
considered the picture for a moment. 
“John, my spouse, you are going to 
waste,” she reflected. “You have the 
face of a Don Giovanni, and the calling 
list of a Robinson Crusoe.” She turned 
to me. “He is good-looking, don’t you 
think ?” she asked me. 

“Oh, extremely!” I assented. 

Jean Elizabeth sighed, looked at. her 
watch, and picked up the purple book. 

“Eh, bien!” she yawned. “All set 
—turn on the current. Adieu, my trout, 
my speckled one.” 

The situation was this: That morn- 
ing—which is to say Friday morning 
—I had received a wire from Jean 
Elizabeth, to the following effect: 

“GAY PARROT IT IS FEARFULLY 
TO BE ASKING YOU OUT FOR THIS WEEK- 
END BUT WONT YOU JUST FORGIVE 
EVERYTHING AND LEAVE EVERYTHING 
AND COME A STUNNING PERSON IS TO 
BE HERE YOU WERE MADE FOR EACH 
OTHER POSSIBLY DEAR OLD JOHN WILL 
BE HOME FOR A MINUTE TOO LOVE AND 
KISSES  e 


“Dear old J. E. is in 
poor thing,” 


LATE 


another fix, 


I had said to myself. 
“Wonder who she asked first.” 
But I had gone out just the same, 


that afternoon. I had gone out even 
though, upon leaving Windyhurst the 
last time, I had vowed never to return 
again 

That 


ple at 


night there had been eight peo- 
dinner—three from the next 
house, who breathless, 
through a gap in just as 
Jean Elizabeth forth to 
shout them over; two from town, who 


came. racing, 


the hedge, 
was starting 
had come out early in the day, osten- 
sibly, it seems, to make a visit, but ac- 


tually to luxuriate in the big outof- 
door swimming-pool; David Putney 
3uck, who was to remain, like myself, 
until Monday night; our hostess; and 
I, John had not come. 

At ten o’clock, Jean Elizabeth had 
said to me: 

“Sweet mouse, wouldn’t you like to 
take Mrs. Ault and jamie to the sta- 
tion? They haven’t a great deal of 
time, and you drive so much less ab- 
sent-mindedly than I do. Why, if I 
went down with them, I should as likely 
as not drop them at the police station, 
instead.” ° 

Which was an unfortunate speech, 


because, although Jean Elizabeth could 


not have known it at the time, Jamie 
and Mrs. Ault had set up housekeep- 
ing together quite some time before, 
in a very shadowy and noiseless way. 

When I returned to the house, Jean 
Elizabeth was in the kitchen, taking her 
Japanese lesson. It was the only way 
she had found by which she could keep 
a cook, and was an old trick of hers, 
whereby she had acquired a smatter- 
ing of Norwegian, Finnish, Armenian, 
and Hindustani, useful not only in re- 
taining the affections of her domestics, 
but often, as well, in enhancing her so- 
cial effectiveness. The week before, 
she had been away from home. To- 
night, at exactly five minutes after ten, 
as she told me later, had found 
that she must take her Japanese lesson 
or lose her cook. 

Jean Elizabeth hailed me from the 
kitchen as I came around from the 
stables, where I had left the car. 

“Have an almond cake?” she asked. 
“Sutsumi has made some of the most 
celestial little almond cakes! We must 
take Mr. Buck; he 
adores them. Sayonara, Sutsumi.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Buck,” said Jean 
Elizabeth, as we came out to where he 
was sitting on the front porch. “We 

entertain you. Since, in 
the longing for solitude 


she 


some out to 


here to 
count ry 


are 
this 
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is a mark of social degeneracy, and to 
think is indolent, and to look at the 
stars, sentimental, do let us divert you 
in some way, Mr. Buck—show you the 
stables, Or mix you a rye and soda, 
or instruct you painlessly in the dingy 
scandals of our acquaintances. This 
is Alisoun Orr. She sat next you at 
dinner.” 

“Oh, yes,” said David Buck, turn- 
ing to me, “I know. You have nice 
hands and no appetite.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Jean Eliza- 
beth, couching herself in a_ wicker 
chaise longue and crossing her ankles 
lazily, “oh, as to that, Alisoun ate too 
much Wednesday. She has told me all 
about it—-a harrowing tale. Melon, 
you know—French melon!—in the 
presence of which she is helpless as a 
woman. And black olives—thousands 
of them! Don’t you ever do that.” 

“TI won't,” said David Buck. “It 
sounds awful. Besides, it’s the other 
way around with me. It is in the pres- 
ence of a woman that I am, so to speak, 
as helpless as a melon,” 

I seated myself unobtrusively in a 
corner, from which I could look out 
into the garden. I wished to be some- 
where else, or some other person. I 
felt out of tune with my companions, 
who were so gay and clever. I, for my 
part, had never been either so stupid 
The voices, the very ac- 
cents, of these people struck me sud- 
denly as being affected and trivial; 
there. was no reality anywhere, it 
seemed, but only a laying of nets and 
a counter wariness of movement, a 
cruelty, a watchfulness, an almost open 
lying in wait’for prey. I thought how 


sad. 


nice it must be to be a cold green frog 
sitting all alone on a lilypad in the 


moonlight, or a cool, impersonal cu- 
cumber lying flat on the ground among 
the crisp vines, drenched with chilly 
dew 

The next thing I heard was Jean 
Elizabeth asking for a cigarette. 


Dark Horse 


“My case is empty,” she was saying. 

I turned my head and watched them 
curiously. 

“She is so wonderfully 
black,” I thought. 
blue and white I 
beside her !” 

They were bending over his cigarette 
case, which he held open in his hand. 

“Oh, dear!” said Jean Elizabeth. 
“Cork-tipped? Thank you. I hate 
them.” 

“T have others,” he replied. 
women like these. I carry them for 
women. Here are some plain ones, 
such as I carry for men.” 

“Oh, ‘women, women, men, men’!” 
I said to myself, and turned back to 
my contemplation of the night. 

Now, thinking of cucumbers, which 
are green, caused me to think of rad- 
ishes, which are red; and _ having 
thought of radishes, for some reason I 
thought *of parsnips. It occurred to 
me that Mr. David Putney Buck was 
doubtless very fond of parsnips. I! 
hoped that this might prove to be the 
case, I never could quite like people 
who like parsnips. 

“Mr. Buck,” I asked suddenly, “do 
you like parsnips?” 

After Jean Elizabeth’s deep, rich 
tones, my own voice sounded childish 
and timid, and immediately upon speak- 
ing, I was filled with a sense of shame 
at the self-conviction of having said 
something idiotic. 

“No,” answered David Buck, reflec- 
tively tapping his pipe against the rail- 
ing of the porch, “but I once knew a 
man who knew a man who did.” 

I laughed; then «sighed, with relief 
and gratitude, for a moment entirely 
at my ease, 

“You see,” cried Jean Elizabeth, 
laughing, “how her mind runs on things 
edible! Food is her only lust! Is it 
not, squab?” She kissed my cheek af- 
fectionately. 

Immediately I was back again in my 


red and 
“How very Dutch 
must seem to him 


“Most 
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customary state, when with her, of self- 
consciousness and awkwardness. I was 
only glad that I had neglected to enu- 
merate aloud the other varieties of yeg- 
etables which had entered my passive 
mind. 

Shortly after this, in Jean Elizabeth’s 
bedroom, there took place the conver- 
sation which opens this story. 

I did not go back down to enter- 
tain the illustrious novelist, as I had 
been directed to do. I had something 
else in mind. Moreover, I was in no 
mood whatsoever for human compan- 
ionship. 

I tiptoed silently through the dark- 
ened house and out, by way of the 
dining-room French windows, upon the 
side porch. It was bright moonlight. 
I made my way toward the back of 
the house, walking on the damp grass 
at the edge of the drive, to avoid the 
gravel. 

Turning a corner by a honeysuckle 
bush, I collided heavily and unpleas- 
antly with the man for, whom I was 
made, if I were to believe Jean Eliza 
beth. 

“Great heavens!” he 
“How distressing! 
pardons. 
send ;” 


exclaimed. 
I beg a thousand 
Are you hurt, Mrs. Town- 


“T am not Mrs. Townsend,” I re- 
turned ungraciously. “I am Alisoun 
Orr, and, yes, I am hurt. What in the 
world are you doing out here, anyway? 
I thought you were on the porch!” 

“So I was, for a long, long time. 
But I became lonely, you see, and a 
little frightened. There are so many 
wild animals in the country—crickets 
and tree toads, you know. Immediately 
after you had left, they began to dis- 
cuss me among themselves.” 

I found myself liking the absurd, big 
fellow 

“T know; I heard them as I was 
coming up the path,” said I suddenly, 
much to my own astonishment. ‘They 


were saying, ‘That big Dave Buck is 
quite a decent sort, for a city chap.’” 

“No, honest,” he cried, “do you 
s’pose they really like me?” 

“I am sure they do,” I replied quite 
seriously, looking up at him. Then, 
remembering that I wished to be alone, 
I stepped past him and would have con- 
tinued on my way, but that he spoke 
again and stopped me. 

“I say, where are you going? Qh, 
I beg your pardon—but | " 

“Tt’s quite all right,” I said. “I 
should think you would wonder where 
I am going. I’m going in swimming.” 

“In swimming! Oh, I say, do let 
me come, too! Please mayn’t I come, 
too?” 

There was a slightly awkward pause, 

“Oh, I see,” he said, after a moment. 

“I’m sorry. Please forgive me for be- 
ing so stupid.” 
“You're not stupid. 
else that is stupid. And it’s too bad,” 
[ said. ‘We should look so beautiful 
—all naked—in the moonlight!” I 
looked him up and down critically, and 
sighed. “Yes,” I said, “it’s too bad. 

“Wait a minute,” I added, struck by 
a sudden thought. “No—come with 
me.” 

Sure enough, on the clothesline at 
the back of the house were hanging 
two bath towels, one pair of long black 
stockings, one bathing cap, two pairs 
of thin canvas shoes, and the bathing 
suits worn that day by Jamie and Mrs. 
Ault. They were all very damp, but 
that was an inconsiderable detail. 


It’s everybody 


I dressed in the only bath house that 
was unlocked; in ten minufes I was out 
on the springboard and into the wa- 
ter. A moment later, Mr. Buck came 
forth from the shadow of the grape 
trellis, lovely as Endymion, and stood 
on the paved bank, looking down at 
me. 

“You are beautiful,” he said. “I saw 
you go in. It was perfect.” 
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“It was a nice one, rather,” I con- 
fessed. “‘Now let me watch you.” 

He did not shift his position from 
where he was standing, but slowly, 
powerfully stretched upward and stood 
poised for an instant with his face 
to the sky. Then suddenly he seemed 
to be flying, straight out over the wa- 
ter, his head back, his arms widespread. 
Presently he shot downward, cleaving 
the surface quietly in a slanting, shal- 
low dive. 

He came up beside me and shook 
the water from his eyes. 

“Oh! Oh!” I breathed. 
beauty !” 

“Jove!” cried he. “What a night!” 

We struck out together for the far- 
ther bank. 


“What a 


It was two o'clock when we crept 
upstairs, radiant, but furtive, for two 
o'clock is late in the country. Jean 
Elizabeth had put me on the third floor, 
because, as she said, knew I 
wouldn’t mind. Mr. had _ the 
room just below me. 

“Shall I see you at breakfast?” he 
asked, as we shook hands at the land- 
ing. 

“No,” I said, withdrawing my hand, 
“at luncheon. I always take my break- 
fast in bed.” 

When I came downstairs at about 
eleven o’clock the next morning—which 
is to say Saturday morning—the house 
seemed to me unusually silent. As a 
matter of fact, it was completely de- 
serted. On the couch in the library 
lay one of the books—the gray one— 
which Jean Elizabeth had placed be- 
side her bed the night before. I picked 
it up. At page fifty-seven, a slip of 
paper had been left to mark the place. 
It was an envelope addressed to David 
Putney Buck. A large armchair had 
been drawn up to the head of the couch, 
facing it, on the fat plush arm of which 
was a little brass ash bow] contafning, 
on somewhat gingerly inspection, the 


she 


Buck 


butt of a cigar and the deformed, ex- 
tinguished ends of six cigarettes. 

“H’m!” said I softly, and went out 
into the dining room. 

The table was set for luncheon, but 
the servant had neglected to brush up 
the floor. There were crumbs at two 
places. 

“H’m!” 
softly than before. 
down to breakfast ?” 

I was about to leave the room when 
I caught sight of the bowl of fruit on 
the sideboard. I went over to it with 
eagerness, for my breakfast tray had 
been fitted out with a very fibrous 
orange. But David Putney Buck had 
eaten the last persimmon. 

“Oh, dear!” I said, with sincere and 
deep emotion, for I am one who really 
enjoys the biting, chewing, and tasting 
of good food, and the unresponsive 
orange with which I had earlier been 
served had been to me an honest dis- 
appointment. I went out upon the 
front porch, letting the screen door 
clatter to behind me. 

Here, too, there were traces of them. 
The chaise longue in which she had 
been reclining the night before was 
now upholstered with two pillows from 
the music room, a red one and a black 
one. I took in the rest of the mise en 
scéne—a frayed rose on the floor, 
among other things, 

I sat down on the top step and ab- 
sent-mindedly watched the maneuvers 
of an ant, who was engaged in moving 
a large crumb from one place to an- 
other. 

At one o’clock, I went in to a soli- 
tary luncheon, from which, however, I° 
almost immediately arose, there being 
nothing on the table that I especially 
liked. 

I paused with my hand on the porch 
door and considered for a moment. 
Then I went over to the swinging door 
which led into the kitchen and spoke 
timidly through the crack. 


said I again, even more 
“Jean Elizabeth 
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“Sutsumi, would there by any chance 
be hot gingerbread with sauce for de- 
sert this noon?” 

“No, madam.” The reply, coming 
after a moment of silence, seemed to 
me in some way ominously Oriental. 

I crept and made good my escape into 
the garden. 

“Jean Elizabeth will have to learn the 
Japanese, national hymn by heart to 
keep him now, I’m afraid,” was my 
silent comment. 

I walked slowly through the garden 
to the old stone bench and sat down. 
As I passed the sundial, I turned away 
my head. The place was full of mem- 
ories. Here in this very spot, three 
months before, the only man whose 
presence in my life had ever vitally 
mattered to me had spoken a half 
dozen words which had made me the 
happiest and the most miserable of 
women. It all came back to me now 
just as it had happened. 

It was a Sunday afternoon early in 
the spring. I had been sitting alone 
for a long time—just here, just as I 
was sitting now—looking up at the 
dogwood trees, which were then in blos- 
som. At times a little wind would visit 
the garden and shatter the delicate pet- 
als to the ground. And, watching the 
petals detach themselves from the 
boughs and fall in slow spirals beneath 
the tree, suddenly I had felt the weight 
of tears upon my eyelids, so that I held 
my head very high and still for a mo- 
ment, until they should dry. When I 
was somewhat calmer, I had closed my 
eyes and leaned wearily back against 
the high seat, my hands loosely clasped, 
palms upward, in my lap. 

Instantly, the sense of sight being 
absent, the sense of hearing became 
acuter. The garden was rich with vi- 
brant and varied sound. 

“There is a wood-pnecker,” I had 
smiled to myself. “In the old Tyler 
orchard, I should say. 

“There is a jay, screaming—and 


those disagreeable 
Scotch pine. 

“How the garden hums! 
too—like summer already. 

“Ah—the wind again!” 

Almost immediately I became con- 
scious of a slight and delicate contact. 
Opening my eyes, I saw that a frail 
white dogwood petal, still warm from 
the tree, had fluttered down into the 
shallow bowl of my hands. 

I made no movement, but sat for a 
time quietly considering it. Then 
slowly I lifted my throat and turned 
my face to the sky. One by one, the 
heavy tears brimmed up and over and 
fell burning upon my cheeks, monoto- 
nously, as if they would never have 
done. 

“Beloved child!” 

It was a man’s voice that had spoken, 
a voice that I did not recognize, close 
beside me. Turning my head, I looked 
up into the gentle, wonderful face of 
one whom, I had never seen before. 


starlings in the 


It’s warm, 


“Please,” I had said, confidingly and 
imploringly—for it had not seemed in 
any way remarkable that he should ad- 
dress me 
weeping. 


“please don’t make me stop 
I’vé only just begun.” 

“God forbid,” he replied, smiling a 
little, “that I should seek to stay what 
is so rare and excellent a thing. When 
you have quite done with weeping for 
yourself, will you not weep a little 
while for me, who also am in need 
of tears?” 

“I am not weeping for myself,” I 
answered, “but rather for the whole 
world, and especiaJly for this dogwood 
petal, which has fallen into my hand. 
It is to be expected that leaves should 
wither in the autumn, and be blown 
from the boughs, and lie in ditches. 
But these pretty blossoms—they are 
over and done with in a day—and all 
so early in the spring, you see, before 
life elsewhere is even begun at all. 
They see nothing of the world. And 
as for the world, it scarcely knows that 
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they have come and gone. It is very 
sad. I think I never knew of anything 
sadder.” 

“Oh, yes,” the man had replied, “this 
js sadder: To be a tree that blossoms 
at the height of summer, that, being 
by no means the loveliest of all, there- 
fore passes unheeded, because of the 
greater beauty all about it. Such a 
tree would. so much more willingly, I 
think, accept its life and its death as 
well at the very end of winter, the 
only gracious thing in a world of in- 
clemency, receiving all men’s worship 
and now and then the tears of little 
girls.” 

It was after nine o’clock, I remem- 
bered, and quite dark, when we had re- 
turned to the house. We had been 
away exactly five hours. Nobody had 
missed us, because everybody had been 
interested in his own affairs. More- 
over, it was Sunday; no supper was 
served at the house, and no one was 
expected to be visible to his fellow 
guests. 

The next day we had met at lunch- 
eon. He, like myself, I saw, was 
silent in the presence of the crowd. 
Once only had he spoken; at the sound 

voice, every one had listened 
attentively, then resumed his own in- 
terrupted conversation, I, knowing 
what had been in his mind, looked up 
and held his gaze for a moment across 
the table. It had been as if we were 
alone on an island out at sea. 


The sound of the motor horn aroused 
me from my dreaming of that van- 
ished day. I arose and came slowly 


back to the house, just in time to be 
hailed by Jean Elizabeth, who had left 
the car at the side of the house and 
was ascending the steps of the porch. 


“Bon jour, my ostrich, my shy one! 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, hid- 
ing in bed all day, so that nobody ever 
can get you to go for a ride in these 
tustic hereabouts? I myself was on 
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the point of waking you, but Mr. Buck 
thought you would rather rest, because 
you were up so late last night. He told 
me all about your little romance, you 
cute thing. We really couldn’t wait, 
because we were afraid it might rain, 
and Mr. Buck had never seen the turn- 
pike. You’re a naughty little dormouse. 
We missed you very much, didn’t we, 
Mr. Buck?” 

David Buck turned to me and spoke 
seriously. 

“T did,” he said. “There was a beau- 
tiful tree I wished especially to show 
you.” 

“Oh, that lovely maple by the bridge 
you pointed out to me,” said Jean 
Elizabeth, 

“Oak, you mean,” corrected Mr. 
Buck. “No, I don’t mean that one. I 
don’t think you noticed the one I mean 
—a dead tree, with twisted branches, 
standing all alone on a hill.” 

“I know,” I said. “It’s about eight 
miles from here, in a pasture, just 
before you turn off to White Beach.” 

“Alisoun, don’t you want to come for 
a little walk? ‘You know dear old An- 
nie, who used to cook for me? She’s 
ill, and I promised to go to see her. 
It isn’t very far. And don’t let me 
forget to ask her, while we're there, 
why Jake didn’t do as he said he would 
about the cabbages. Mr. Buck, since 
you have to write those letters, we'll 
excuse you until supper time. Let’s 
all get supper together, shall we? We'll 
throw pebbles at your window as soon 
as we get back.” 

“Alisoun,” said Jean Elizabeth to me, 
as we walked down the pleasant road 
together, “don’t you think Mr. Buck 
is nice?” 

The frogs were beginning to croak 
in the swamp. I listened to them for 
a moment before speaking. 

“T don’t exactly know,” I replied. 
“One minute I think he is very nice, 
and the next minute I think he is just 
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clever and cruel and selfish, like——’” 
I stopped suddenly. 

“Like whom, for 
cried Jean Elizabeth. 

“Like everybody else,” [ 
“He swims well. He’s 
the water.” 

“He is handsome, isn’t he? And do 
you know, he’s really almost famous 
already, and he’s only thirty-four? 
John is nearly thirty-seven, and he’s 
never done a thing in his life that any- 
body ever heard of. He hasn’t a scrap 
of ambition.” 

“T had heard of John, long before 
I ever met him,” I said, “‘as the greatest 
living authority on the sources of the 
Chaucerian Tales.” 

“Cat’s foot!” said Jean Elizabeth. 

“Nor a scrap of imagination!” she 
resumed, after a somewhat resentful 
silence. “Why I ever married him, / 
don’t know!” 

She was silent 
then continued: 

“He interested me at first because 
he was so terribly quiet and never 
seemed to see me at all, even when 
people had purposely put us next one 
another at dinner. 

“Then one day I was calling on his 
sister, and he was there, and she went 
out of the room to fetch a photograph 
I wanted to see, and I asked him what 
he was reading. After that he came 
to.see me all the time, and talked to 
me and read to me and bored me to 
death. All I had to do was to: say, 
‘Yes, yes,’ and ‘Dear, dear,’ and ‘How 
remarkable!’ at regular intervals, to 
make him think I was taking it all in 
and keep him perfectly satisfied. Lord, 
what a »! Alisoun! I'd almost 
forgotten you were here! Why don’t 
you walk like a woman, instead of mist 
ing along like a ghost!” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “Jean Eliz- 
abeth, why did you marry John?’ 

Jean Elizabeth stopped and looked 
at me. 


Heaven’s sake?” 


finished. 
beautiful in 


for a moment, and 


siege $ 


“Is it possible?” she said. “Alisoun, 
what an ingénue you are! Ask any 
one you see why I married John Town- 
send. A child can tell you.” ’ 

“I know,” I said, “but that’s not the 
reason. You had money enough of 
your own. Why did you?” 

“Oh, well,” said Jean Elizabeth, “if 
you must know, I did it just to see if 
I could. Everybody I knew was after 
him, don’t you see? And he was the 
only man that season who wasn’t mak- 
ing a fuss about me. He didn’t pay a 
bit of attention to me or to the things 
I said. As far as he was concerned, | 
might have been a primrose by a mossy 
stone, or any other débutante. 
asperated me to death.” 

“Didn’t you love him at all?” I asked. 

Jean Elizabeth said nothing for some 
time. We came in sight of Annie’s lit- 
tle green gate. 

“Yes, of course I loved him,” she 
said at last. “It’s a curious thing, Ali- 
soun. As soon as John married me, 
I sort of lost my respect for him. I 
had really thought him wonderful, you 
know. The idea of actually marrying 
a man like him seemed as presumptu- 
ous as the idea of marrying the—the 
Magna Charta, you know. But after- 
wards—oh, well—I don’t know. There 
seemed to be nothing left for me to 
do to take up my mind. We were mar- 
ried, and that was all there was to it. 
He still had his books, but as for me, 
I had suddenly lost my most engross- 


He ex- 


ing occupation, which had been to try 
to interest John. 


I stopped trying to 
him, and as he had never at 
any time tried to interest me, we lapsed 
into complete boredom, which I dare 
say is our natural state 
of one another. 

“But I do think he’s perfectly mar- 
velous in a queer sort of way. He 
fascinates me still, at 


interest 


when in the 


company 


times, and if only 
unfaithful to 
ome way make me uncertain of 


he would be me, or in 


him 


again, as I was at first, I should be 
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mad about him now, just as I was then, 
There’s something about me, Alisoun, 
[-don’t know what it is, but I’ve al- 
wavs been that way. I love nothing 
except what I can’t have. The minute 
I get anything, I—I begin not to like 
it so much, somehow.” 

When we returned, Mr. Buck 
sitting on the porch waiting for us 

“It’s time to get supper,” he said. 
“It’s high time.” 

“Piggywig,” said Jean Elizabeth af- 
fectionately. “I suppose you have the 
kettle boiling and the table set. Oh, I 
love men! They’re so big and help- 
less. Don’t tell me you are not help- 
Buck, or I sha’n’t love you 
any more.” 

“I'm sorry,” said David Buck, “but 
| for one am very helpful, and if you'll 
me with plenty of soap and 
towels, [ll wash the potatoes for you.” 

“Very well. You shall do that. 
We're to have a raspberry pie for sup- 
per, because Alisoun likes that the best 
of anything in the world. I'll make 
the dough, which will be tough, and 
Alisoun will pick the raspberries, which 
will be buggy. Run along, robin. I 
and all 


cunning 


was 


less, Mr 


supply 


get awfully black in the sun 
you do is gather lots of 
freckles.” 

It is true that I freckle in the sun, 
but as the sun had set fully a half hour 
before and the air was sweet and cool, 
I was more than willing to pick the 
raspberries, 

I looked out over the fields, on which 
a lovely dusk was creeping. The 
bushes were breast high and bending 
with deeply colored fruit. Save for a 
late bee, hurrying home, the only sound 
to be heard was the evening wind 
among the pear trees. All at once, for 
no reason at all, I was happy. 

“It’s because it’s so quiet here,” I 
thought. “People are so noisy and talk 
so much. Most people do.” 

Whereat 1] the 
loved, too 
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man I 
much, 


thought of 


who never talked 
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whose voice was something more than 
a mere medium of speech, and whose 
words were like thought itself, fluent 
and fresh from his own mind. 
“There’s no one like him in the 
world,” I said to myself, ‘and there’s 
no one who knows that quite so well 
as I. Yet all 
wretched, 


our lives we shall be 
wanting other, and 
bring no happiness to any one, because 
we are so unhappy ourselves. I won- 
der why that should be. It seems 
reasonable.” For in the silence and 
quiet of the evening, nothing seemed 
reasonable save what was simple and 
real. 

“Mayn’t I help?” asked David Put- 
ney Buck. 

[I started and turned. 

“Oh, please do,” I said. 
I haven’t any at all.” 

“So I see. 


each 


“And hurry! 


What have you been do 
ing all this time?” 

“Thinking,” I said, with shame. 

“Mrs. Townsend has kept me work- 
ing very hard until this moment, but 
now she’s been called to the telephone 
to talk with her husband, so I took this 
opportunity—— Well, no wonder you 
haven’t more than a dozen in your dish 
if you keep spilling them like that!” 

We stooped to pick up the berries. 


“Oh, look!” said he. “Under the 


vines they’re much bigger and riper! 


Thicker, too! Let’s crawl underneath 
and get them.” 

Which we did. And gathered a great 
many, although it was so dark there 
that we had to feel for them instead 
of seeing them, and often we reached 
for a tiny leaf instead. 

Finally we found a little opening in 
the roof of bushes and stood upright, 
rather scratched and disheveled. 

“Hold still a minute,” said David 
Buck, and picked something off my 
hair, while I bowed my head toward 
him and held it very still. 

“What was it—a spider?” I asked. 
“Ts it gone?” 
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He did not reply, and after a moment 
I lifted my head and looked at him. He 
was staring at me, soberly. 

“Miss Orr, he said suddenly, “am 
I never to see you except in moments 
like this, between setting the table and 
supper, between bedtime and going to 
bed, just for a minute, before 
body calls one of us away? | 
you are wonderful, you know. You 
are so—so full of truth, so like the 
wind somehow—transparent, but in- 
tangible. I’ve always wanted to meet 
a girl like you. Miss Orr, before Mrs. 
Townsend calls us in, 


some- 


think 


there are two 
things I wish very much you would 
tell me, if you wouldn’t mind. First 

where do you live? And second 
what were you thinking of when I 
came out here? It’s presumptuous of 
me, and I beg your pardon and all that 

but it would be very kind of you to 
tell me.” 

“T live in New York. If I told you 
the number, you’d forget it, but it’s 
in the telephone directory. 
you came out 


And when 
here”—I looked at him 
steadily as I spoke—“when you came 
out here, I was thinking of the man 
I love, whom I have not seen for a long 
time, and wondering if I should ever 
see him again.” 

David Buck turned his head and 
looked out across the shadowy garden. 

“T see,” he said after a moment. “I 
see. Well, I—I hope you do see him 
again. I hope you find each other. It 
would be a pity for the man you love 
never to know that you love him.” 

“He does know it,” I said gently. 

“T see,” he said again. “Well’—he 
took the bowl from my hands and shook 
it carefully—‘“shouldn’t you say we 
have here about enough small fruit to 
bake into a pie? Let’s go in. What 
do you say?” 


Just before we reached the honey- 


suckle bush, he stopped and turned to 
me. 


‘Miss Orr,” he said, “I’ve been think- 


ing of something which I’m sure yoy 
won't mind my saying. It’s this: Hap. 
piness is such a lovely thing, and there 
is so pitifully little of it, that it seems 
to me one should be very sure, before 
one sacrifices one’s happiness, that the 
thing for which one is making the sac. 
rifice is worth more to the world than 
one’s happiness would be. That's all. 
Your saying what you did about not 
knowing if you should ever see him 
again made me think of that. It sounds 
very difficult and involved, but there's 
a lot in it, and something that I think 
one shouldn’t let oneself forget.” 

“Kittens,” cried Jean Elizgbeth as 
we entered the kitchen, “my lord and 
master has kept me at the telephone 
for a fortnight or more during your 
absence, and the result is that you shall 
have no pie. Does anybody object to 
eating live fruit instead? 

“My husband,” she explained later, 
as we sat down to the table, “as un- 
expected as he is uninvited, will de- 
scend upon us to-night, bearing in his 
arms, doubtless, no document 
than the authentic original manuscript 
of Adam’s ‘How We Left Eden and 
Why.’ Mr. Buck, if he tries to read 
aloud to you, don’t let him. Do any- 
thing crawl under a rug, 
climb a curtain—anything. Only don't 
let him do it.” 

“But I’ve always been curious to 
find out just why they really did, you 
know. It will be hard for me to tear 
myself away from the only man who 
has the—er—the inside dope on the 
matter,” said Mr. Buck. 

“Antelope”—Jean Elizabeth 
to me—“I am at a loss; I am at my 
wit’s end. Tell me what to do. To- 
night is Saturday, and I thought we'd 
all go over to White Beach to dance, 
you and Mr. Buck and I. Of 
is bad, but Bennie and 
that absurdly blond roommate of his 
are always over there, so perhaps | 
shouldn’t have been desolate 


less a 


scream, 


turned 


course 


a threesome 


utterly 
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whilst you and Mr, Buck were monopo- 
lizing each other. Now I promised 
Andy and Agatha that we would pick 
them up at their place at nine o'clock, 
But John’s train doesn’t get in till eight 
minutes of ten, and there’s never a 
taxi there at that time of night. We’ll 
simply have to meet him. I'd phone 
Aggie and tell her not to expect us, 
but their line’s out of order. Isn't it 
an awful mixup?” 

I said nothing. I was wondering 
who had told me the day before that 
Andy and Agatha were to spend this 
Saturday’ to Monday in with 
Jamie and Mrs. Ault. said 
nothing. 

“I don’t what to do,” Jean 
Elizabeth continued. “I don’t know 
when I’ve felt so entirely at a loss— 
unless, oh, Alisoun, I wonder if you 
would mind very much—— Lizard, it 
would save my life! You could take 
the little car and pick him up at the 
station and follow us out there later. 
There—that’s settled! Heavens, what 
a load off my mind! Mr. Buck, some 
more raspberries? No? Then we'll 
save the for Miss Orr. But do 
have some——” Jean Elizabeth’s 
voice went on rising and falling. 


town 
But | 


know 


rest 


TO A GREAT 
all things easy, even love, my dear,” 
‘ou said, and in my young impulsiveness 
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The train slowed up for a moment 
in the station and pulled out again, 
leaving several people on the platform. 
John came straight across to where his 
car was waiting. 

“Is that you, Elizabeth?’ he asked, 
with his foot on the step. Then, see- 
ing that it was I, he said, ““Oh, Alisoun! 
My love! My love!” 

I made room for him beside me. 

“John,” I said, “listen to me. I’ve 
made up my mind. I will go with you 
anywhere you say, whenever you wish, 
for as long as you want me.” 

Suddenly he seemed to be towering 
above me, his face blazing, his eyes 
striking into mine like swords. 

3ut immediately after, he was sit- 
ting very quietly, looking at me, with 
his hands on his knees. 

“Very well,” he said. 
ment : 
ever 2” 

“Yes,” I 


mean, 


“This mo 
To the ends of the earth? For 


replied, “that’s what I 
You drive till you’re tired, and 
then I'll drive till I’m tired, and maybe 
we'll come to a ship just setting sail, 
or a caravan starting out across a des- 
ert. That’s my suit case, dearest, that’s 
taking up all the room.” 
“Beloved child!” said John, 


eRe, 


MAN 


[ smiled, and did not think that you could guess 
The tunes of all these melodies I hear. 
Your vision sees too far; these things are neai 


As one’s own hands or feet, I thought. 
Than god am I, you more. 


For less 


You know the stress 


And pull and ache that make of youth a fear, 
A torment, and a splendor—you, the one 


Man among pigmies: 


Master, you have need 


To clutch another pigmy like our breed: 
But once I saw you watch a setting sun, 


And once hear music, 
I have found you out. 


See—I bow. You knew. 
You are a pigmy, too, 
Mary Caro_yn DavIes. 
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sign tacked on 
the wooden door, barely dis- 
faint light of 
a street lamp: ‘Zenith Moving Pic- 
ture Company.” Dale Cabot noticed it 
as he paused in front of a 


ce rnible in the 


combination 
penny arcade and shooting gallery on 
Fourteenth Street near Tammany Hall. 

It was seven o’clock of an evening 
in the early spring. The misty rain 
of snow. It was not 
the time of day that is usually set aside 
for job hunting, but Dale saw a light 
burning in the offices of the Zenith 
Moving Picture Company on the sec- 
ond floor. So he opened the door and 
made his way up a gloomy flight of 
stairs and down the hall toward the 
front of the building. There another 
door proclaimed the main entrance, and 
Dale turned the knob. 

A little bearded old man was sitting 
at a little old desk, almost entangled 
in long strips of which he 
running through his fingers, 


showed a trace 


film was 


scrutiniz- 


He turned 


ing the miniature negatives. 


Sd l 


hastily as Dale came in. 

‘What do you want?” 
uid Dale. 

1an looked him 

Dale had taken off his hat, and 


dripped from the 


he de manded. 
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coat, too, was saturated. He certainly 
was not a member of the profession, 
the old man decided, looking for an 
engagement at this hour of the night. 

“What kind of a job?” he asked. 

“Anything,” the boy answered. 

The old man scanned his features— 
the stubborn growth of hair, curling 
slightly from the dampness, the over- 
large nose and mouth, redeemed by a 
pair of fine eyes. 

“What have you done?” 

“Worked on the Hamburg Gazette, 
getting ads, subscriptions, and doing 
some reporting.” 

“Getting ads, eh? 
good °?” 

“Yes, sir. As good as you possibly 
can in Hamburg.” 

“Know anything about the fillum bus 
iness ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well,” smiled the old man, “neither 
does anybody else. I'll give you a job 
—twelve dollars a week. If you like 
it, try to learn something about this 
business. It is going to be a big thing 


” 


Did you make 


some day 
“Thank 


said Dale. 


you, sir. I’ll do my best,” 
“What time shall I be here 
in the morning ?” 


“We'll talk about the morning later. 
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Take off your coat. We've got to get 
this picture assembled before to-mor- 
row. It’s a good one—The Bottled 
Serpent.’ All about the curse of drink. 
Next to funny stuff, the sobby kind 
goes best. Maggie!” he called. 

A bright-faced Irishwoman, almost 
as little and old as he was, opened the 
door leading into a small room adjoin- 
ing. 

“Maggie, this young man is going to 
work for us. He'll help you put the 
‘Serpent’ fillum together, so maybe we 
can get away by midnight.” 

Dale followed Maggie into the other 
room, which was equipped with a work- 
bench, two chairs, and a “No Smok- 
ing” sign. 

“Ha!” she said. “So you’re another, 
eh? How did he come to pick you 
up?” 

“T just came in and asked for a job?” 

“Now, ain’t that just like him,” said 
Maggie, “pickin’ up all the lame 
ducks 

“Lame ducks °”’ 

“Sure, has-beens, 
the likes o’ you and mg.” 

Dale smiled. 

“What were you?” 

“\VWardrobe mistress at the Regent 
Theayter until I got laid up with the 
theumatics. It was me for the home 
until Jonah Greenbaum—God bless ’im 
—gave me this job. Come on 
We've got a lot o’ work to do.” 

Maggie explained to Dale that all 
the scenes of a moving picture in which 
the same setting is used are taken at 
one time. She was working to sep- 
arate these and piece the film together 
in the proper sequence of the action 
or story, also inserting the explanatory 
subtitles, thus welding the parts into 
a continuous whole. Maggie, despite 
her age, worked deftly, and when Dale 
comprehended what was expected of 
him, he proved of considerable help. 

A little after eleven, the negative 
film from which the positive copies 


down-and-outers, 


now. 
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were to be made was completed. Mag- 
gie turned out the lights; and they left 
the building. Mr. Greenbaum invited 
them to join him in a cup of coffee and 
some cake in a garishly lighted res- 
taurant the street. No gold- 
and-ivory banquet room in Delmonico’s 
could have glowed that evening with 
greater romance for Dale than did this 
dazzling palace of porcelain and plas- 
ter. Nor could sparkling Burgundy, 
in tinkling crystal, have made his head 
swim with fairer dreams of future 
greatness than did the chickory and con- 
densed milk in a heavy mug. 

Dale learned considerably more about 
the place that was to stage the begin- 
ning of his career when he arrived the 
next morning. The partitions dividing 
the rooms in the rear of the second 
floor had been removed, leaving one 
very large room. The ceiling was an 
immense skylight. This was the stu- 
dio of the Zenith Moving Picture Com- 
pany. Pieces of painted scenery leaned 
against the walls, and all sorts of odd 
furniture stood about. On bright days 
pictures were made in the studio, but 
most of the “interior” scenes, Mr. 
Greenbaum explained, were taken on 
the roof. The high-powered artificial 
lighting systems had not yet come into 
use. As many pictures as possible 
were confined to outdoor scenes. 

Greenbaum took Dale to a pleasant- 
faced man in the forties, Frank Ben- 
nett, the director. 

“Frank,” said Mr. Greenbaum, “this 
boy is coming in to help me out a bit. 
Make as much use of him as you can.” 

“Well, I can use him all right,” 
laughed Bennett. “There’s plenty of 
running around to do. And I need 
somebody to hold the script and keep 
track of the scenes.” 

“Good,” said Greenbaum. “I'll turn 
him over to you as soon as I make 
him acquainted with Harry.” 

Harry Davis was the scenario man. 


He occupied what had been a hall bed- 


across 
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room. All around him were books and 
old magazines. Here Mr. Greenbaum 
left Dale, instructing him to report to 
Bennett after he had talked to the sce- 
nario man. 

Dale felt a certain awe in the pres- 
ence of this genius, who conceived the 
stories from which*the pictures were 
made. 

“Where do you get all your ideas?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, everywhere,” said Davis. 
“Some from the newspapers, and a lot 
of ’em from these books that Mr. 
Greenbaum brings for me to read and 
from the stories in the old magazines. 
All I got to get is an idea from them, 
and when I get through, their own 
mother wouldn’t know ’em.” 

“Have you written things besides 
scenarios?” asked Dale. 

“No, this writing stunt is all new to 
me,” declared Mr. Davis. “Don’t you 
know me—Harry Davis, the Dare- 
devil of the Air?” 


“Are you that Harry Davis?” 
Dale. 
accident.” 

“Yes, I took a good tumble—frac- 


asked 
ce ° r 
I remember reading of your 


tured both legs. It’s pretty hard for 
me even to get around, so when Green- 
baum offered me this job, I took it. 
I don’t know much about literature, 
but I get away with this kind of stuff.” 

For the next few weeks, under the 
joint tutelage and direction of Frank 
Bennett and Jonah Greenbaum, Dale 
Cabot was kept fully occupied. For 
Bennett he chased the town over for 
“properties”—bits of bric-a-brac, fur 
niture, costumes, and the like. Then 
he kept track of the pictures taken, 
learned something, in fact, of ‘‘shoot- 
ing a scene” with the camera. It was 
his duty to assemble the people in a 
production for the different parts, look 
after the extras, see that costumes were 
correct, play in mob scenes himself 
when needed, and act as handy man 


for Bennett generally. In the evenings 
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Old Man Greenbaum had him sort film. 
rim, and assemble the picture. It was 
seldom that he got away before mid- 
night. 

; His recesses came only on rainy days, 
On those Greenbaum had 
Dale visit the studios of the bigger com- 
panies. He went in the guise of an 
“extra” man, and his purpose was to 
pick up bits of information. He also 
spent considerable time on these days 
at the exchange office of the combine, 
keeping his ears open. 

It was at the exchange that Dale 
became acquainted with Ferd Loring, 
a promoter on a cheap scale, who 
worked as a theatrical press agent on 
occasion, and who was now employed 
as a salesman for another of the small 
independents. 

“Cabot,” he said to Dale, while they 
were taking luncheon together one day, 
“this is piker stuff for me—going out 
getting the hicks to run these fillums. 
3ut I believe in getting wise to a game 
before going in for it strong. I’m go- 
ing to get all the dope I can and then 
form a company of my own. There's 
millions in it for the right guys. Every 
empty storeroom is being turned into 
a movie palace. The country is fall- 
ing for this stuff in great shape.” 

Dale had sensed this same _ thing. 
While he was learning a lot about the 
business at the Zenith Company, he 
did not seem to be making a great deal 
of progress, particularly in the way of 
salary. He knew that Ferd Loring was 
being paid fifty dollars a week, and he 
seemed to be doing little enough for 
that. And he heard of others who 
“drew down” what he called “big 
money.” He inquired around and 
found that, with his knowledge, he 
could make thirty to forty dollars a 
week himself, so he approached Mr. 
Greenbaum. 

The old man listened patiently, and 
smiled. 

“T’ve been waiting for you to come 


occasions, 
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to me about this matter, son,” he said. 
“\ man is worth no more to himself 
than he thinks he is. I’m glad you got 


woke up. Suppose you find a boy to 
do a lot of the work you’ve been doing. 
Now that you think you’re worth more 
money, what do you want to do to earn 


“Go out and sell more films,’ Dale 
answered promptly. 

“Good,” said Greenbaum. “Do you 
remember the night you came here and 
told me you solicited ads for a news- 
paper, and I asked you if you made 
Well, I had in ming then mak- 
ing a salesman of you. You can start 
in to-morrow. I'll give you a drawing 
account of thirty-five dollars, and ten 
per cent commission on all fillums you 
rent.” 

“Why—why—lI 
thank you, sir,” 


good ? 


don’t know how to 
stammered Dale. 

Thank me by putting over our pic 
tures,” said Mr. Greenbaum. 

Distribution of its pictures was the 
principal problem of the Zenith Com 
pany. The exchanges were controlled 
entirely by the combine, and any ex- 
hibitor displaying the products of one 
of the few small independents like the 
Zenith was refused service by the ex- 
changes, and so compelled to show only 
trust pictures. Several attempts which 
had been made to effect a working 
agreement between the independents 
never came to anything. There was too 
much jealousy, personal and profes- 
sional, Against some of the independ- 
ents, too, were pending patent-infringe- 
ment suits. 

Dale began with Pennsylvania and 
the lower portions of New Jersey as 
his territory. The Zenith Company 
made only two or three productions a 
week, and it was necessary for Dale to 
confine his activities to the nickelo- 
deons. 

He had always been timid about 
meeting new people, particularly in an 
effort to sell something, and for the 


first few weeks he suffered from the 
amount of nervous energy he used in 
getting his courage up to talk to a cus- 
tomer. But this wore off after a time. 
His extremely pleasant manner and 
agreeable personality made his work 
easy. Practically all of his customers, 
after his first call, became his personal 
boosters. 

“Trying to build up a machine of 
your own?” Ferd Loring asked him, 
grinning knowingly when they met in 
Altoona. 

“What do you mean?” asked Dale. 

“Why, you could sell the fillums of 
any company. These guys out here 
think you are the big stick in the fil- 
lum What line of talk do 
you hand ’em?” 

“T give ’em service and a smile,” said 
Dale. 

“Say,” said Loring, “old Greenbaum 
is not the kind of guy for you to be 
hooked up with. You'll never get any- 
where at the rate you’re going now. 
Why don’t you try to buy him out?” 

“T don’t know that he wants to sell, 
first of all,” answered Dale, “and I 
haven’t got enough money to do it, 
anyway.” 


business. 


“Listen,” said Loring. “I’ve been 
watching you for some time. You and 
I would make a good team. I’ve got 
some ready cash. Suppose you see old 
Greenbaum and get him to name a 
price. We'll go in fifty-fifty. You can 
give your note for your half.” 

Dale thought over Loring’s proposal 
very seriously. Old Greenbaum really 
was not a progressive business man, 
he thought. A graduate from the ranks 
of cheaper theatrical productions and 
the owner of penny arcades and shoot- 
ing galleries, he was not fitted to do 
big things in the way of producing 
motion pictures. His players were me 
diocre, and it was certainly wrong 
morally to take ideas from novels and 
magazine stories and make pictures of 
them without the knowledge of the 
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authors. Dale did not see why writers 
could not write dramas directly for 
production in the films. 

There were any number of other im 
provements that Dale thought could be 
made. After all, what he was doing 
now was small business. Yet, six 
months before, he had been devoutly 
thankful for twelve dollars a week. 

He decided to return to New York 
at once to have a talk with Mr. Green- 
baum. It was just two days before 
Christmas, and he wanted to be in New 
York for the holiday. Then he re- 
called that he was to see a man in 
Scranton who was planning to open a 
new nickelodeon. He decided to see 
him first. 

On his arrival in Scranton, he learned 
that his man was away and would not 
return until the next day—Christmas. 
He went around calling on other pros 
pects, and after dinner at the hotel he 
walked down the main street, mingling 
with the crowd of last-minute shop- 
pers. How particularly detached and 
how selfish people became in their own 
excitement and happiness on Christ 
mas Eve, he thought. The atmosphere 
of cheer only made him feel more 
lonely. About eleven o’clock he saw 
a half dozen small boys taking a last 
look into a toy-loaded shop window, 
youngsters he knew would waken in 
the morning to disappointment. So he 
gathered them around him and took 
them into the store and up to the toy 
department. 

A tired-eyed young girl came to serve 
him, and within fifteen minutes she 
had lost her tired look, he had forgot- 
ten his loneliness, and six of the hap- 
piest kids in Scranton left the store. 
Dale stayed to talk to the girl. 

“T think you’re fine,” 
laughed. 

“How fine?” he asked. 
to be kept 
morrow ?” 

“Yes,” 


just she 


“Fine enough 
from being lonesome to- 


she said. “Fine enough for 


that. You see, I’m 
some myself.” 

“Well, you’re not going to be if J 
can help it,” he said. ‘What time does 
the store close to-night? Maybe we 
can have a bite of supper together,” 

“Oh, I wish I could,” she returned, 
“but I’m so dreadfully tired!” 

“Well, can we breakfast together, go 
out into the country for a long sleigh 
ride, come in and have dinner, and 
then go to the theater in the evening?” 

“My, but how you can make plans 
right on the spur of the moment!” she 
smiled. ¢ 

“Will you?” he persisted. 

“Ves,” she said. 

She wrote her name and address on 
a piece of wrapping paper: “June 
Rose, No. 112 Arthur Street.” 

“Don’t come before ten,” she said, 

“T don’t know how I can wait that 
long,” he replied. 

He left the store and walked for 
more than a mile in the cold air of the 
night before he was able to attain any- 
approaching calmness. He had 
hardly had the courage to speak to a 
girl at all; now he had met one and, 
with a boldness that almost shocked 
him, he had made engagements with 
her for an entire day. What had sud- 
denly taken possession of him? Was 
it the excitement of the occasion? 
Or was it her beauty? Come to think 
of it, she really was not beautiful. 
There was a subtle animation that sim- 
ulated beauty, rather. And she had 
an unconscious way of drooping her 
lids half over very serious and very 
deep-blue eyes, lowering her head, and 
glancing up in a most tempting and 
tantalizing way. Her mouth, too, had 
a knack of fashioning itself into a cu- 
rious smile that really was not a smile 
at all, just a sweet expression. 
had corn-colored hair, he re- 
membered, and as to size, she was 
hardly anything at all, not more than 
a vest-pocket edition, at best. He re- 


going to be lone. 


thing 


She 
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called all of these details with the ut- 
most vividness. Yet he had _ not 
watched her closely, or thought he had 
not. How odd it was! And what a 
lovely name was hers—June Rose! 

He stopped in a little curio shop and 
found a charming coral cameo, set in 
a filigree of old gold. This he bought 
for her as a Christmas gift. He felt 
just a little foolish, and quite a bit 
proud, as he walked back to the hotel. 

It was necessary tor Dale to search 
the town over the next morning be- 
fore he found a sleigh that had not been 
previously engaged. -He ordered that 
it be brought to the hotel at eleven, and 
then he called for June. She saw him 
coming down the street and went out 
to meet him, all ready for the day. 
Surely she could not be a small-town 
girl, with small-town tastes, to appear 
so startlingly charming! Yet there 
was not a thing about her attire that 
stood out; her whole costume was 
most simple. Then he realized that it 
was more manner than dress that lent 
her distinction. 

“Never knew a girl could be so 
prompt, did you?” she asked. 

“Aren’t they usually prompt?” he in- 
quired. 

Her glance back was rather incred- 
ulous. 

“T’ve never had any experience with 
girls,” he added. 

She laughed. 

“Please believe me,” he begged, and 
he was so confused that he could not 
say another word until they were seated 
at the table. 

“Um, um!” she said. “A real break- 
fast! It seems years since I’ve had 
one. Grapefruit, honest-to-goodness 
country sausage, with buckwheat cakes 
and truly maple sirup, and coffee—and 
everything !”’ 

Dale smiled. 

“That certainly sounds good, but I 
don’t know if I can eat anything or 
not. I—TI feel as if I’m all suffocat- 


ing up here in my chest. My heart 
doesn’t seem to have enough room.” 

“What a big little boy you are!” she 
smiled. “What do you think is the 
trouble? Just homesick?” 

“No; I guess I’m in love,” he blus- 
tered. 

She became very serious. 

“Oh, I’m sorry you said that. Please 
don’t! I want this to be such a won- 
derful day. Let’s talk about something 
else. Tell me about yourself.” 

“Y’d rather have you tell me about 
yourself,” said Dale. “You don’t live 
here, do you? And you don’t work 
in that store, do you?” 

“No,” she said. “I did live in a 
smaller town than this, and I did work 
in a store. But that was years ago— 
two long years ago. I worked in a 
store then to get enough money to go 
to New York to go on the stage. I’ve 
worked for the last week here to get 
enough money to take me back to New 
York to go on the stage again.” 

“Then you're an actress. 
thought——”’ began Dale. 

“No, I started out to be an actress, 
but until last week I had got no far- 
ther than the chorus in ‘Birds of a 
Feather.’ We closed here without get- 
ting any notice. Now that I’ve ‘con- 
fessed all,’ aren’t you sorry you forced 
me to tell you the story of my life?” 

“No, I’m mighty glad,” said Dale. 
“Have you ever done any work in mo- 
tion pictures ?” 

“No.” 

“Would you like to?” 

“Surely,” she said. 

“Then I'll give you a note to Frank 
Bennett, our director, and he'll give 
you a chance,” 

“On, that’s lovely!” she said. “But 
really I’m not the type.” 

It was true; she did not have the 
large, luminous, rolling eyes that for 
so long were the chief stock in trade 
of movie actresses, nor was her hair 
dark. Dale realized that. 
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“Well, we'll just have a new type, 
then,” he smiled. “It’s time we were 
getting some natural, artistic human 
beings in the pictures. This mawkish, 


sentimental, overexaggerated stuff isn’t ~ 


at all necessary.” 

“The good saint that looks after me 
surely directed you into that store last 
night,” said June. “What am I ever 
going to be able to do to get even 
with you?” 

Dale wanted to say, “Just try to like 
me only a little bit,” but instead he 
said, “Try your best to make Zenith 
pictures the most talked of in the 
country.” 

“T’'ll do that if it’s in my power, 
and more,” she vowed. 

Then Dale gave her the little gift he 
had purchased the night before, and 
he watched her as she slowly and won- 
deringly opened the package. When 
she caught sight of the dainty bit of 
coral, she smiled, but her eyes were 
glistening with tears. 

“What a wonderfully happy Christ- 
mas this is!” she choked. “I’ve never 
had such a beautiful present, and I 
know I shall never réceive another to 
equal it. 


Oh, how good you are!” 
She opened her hand bag. 
“It just happens that Santa Claus 
left a gift for you, too,” she said. 
It was her photograph, 
“There’s only one thing I 
rather have than this,” said Dale, “and 


would 


” 


that is— 

“Oh,” she interrupted, “you prom- 
ised not to do anything like that.” 
* They drove miles out into the coun- 
try, took a light luncheon at an out- 
of-the-way roadside inn, dined glori- 
ously at the hotel, and went to the the- 
ater in the evening. It was all as Dale 
had planned. Afterward he took June 
to the house where she was staying. 

“Lean over the gate just a bit,” she 
said, after he had closed it. 

Dale did so, and she took his face 
between her hands and held him tightly. 


Then she raised herself on tiptoe and 
kissed him. 

“I'd feel ashamed of myself if | 
didn’t do that after this wonderfy| 
day,” she said, as she ran into the 
house. 

When Dale reached the hotel, he 
wrote in a little book he carried, “De. 
cember 25, 19—. This has been the 
greatest day of my life.” After a 
while he opened the book again and 
added, “so far.” Then he sat down 
and wrote a note to old Maggie ask- 
ing her to take good care of his “lit- 
tle star of the films.” 

It was two weeks before Dale finally 
reached New York. He had heard 
nothing from June, nor did Mr. Green- 
baum mention anything about her in 
his letters. The first person that Dale 
ran into in the studio was old Maggie. 

“Ha, ha!” she said. “Somebody 
else has begun pickin’ up lame ducks!” 

“Listen, Maggie,” Dale said excit- 
edly. “Did Bennett put her on?” 

“Sure now, of course he did,” she 
answered. 

“And has she made good?” 

“Lord bless you, boy, what techni- 
cal questions you can ask a poor old 
woman! Go ‘long wit’ you! How 
should I know?” 

Bennett pulled a long face when Dale 
approached him. 

“When did you appoint yourself 
scout for this company ?” he asked. 

“Wouldn’t she do, Frank ?” 

“Do? Why, when she drifted in 
here, I saw in a second she didn’t have 
features to register—hair wrong, eyes 
too light, features too even. What did 
you have in mind, anyway? Worse 
than the Old Man, you are. First thing 
you know, all young females in dis- 
tress will hunt you up and want jobs,” 
said Bennett. 

“T’m darn’ sorry, Frank,” apologized 
Dale. 

“Yes,” continued Bennett, “no fea- 
tures, no nothing, but come into the 
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exhibit room and let me show you 
something. That girl has got something 
more than all the cow-eyed crowd can 
ever get—she’s got screen personality ; 
she lives. Oh, boy, you made a find!’ 

Dale was too dazed to make response, 
and in a daze, too, he sat and saw June 
Rose dominate by sheer force of mag- 
netic spirit a simple little drama of the 
screen. 

“I’m willing to bet she’s the first of 
a new type,” said Bennett. ‘“She’s an 
I’ve got the Old Man to tie 
her up on a long-time contract. You're 
alucky guy. She owes a lot to you— 
everything. I'll bet she’s for 
the asking.” 

Dale had thought of that, though not 
in such fashion. He had been having 
wonderful dreams since he had put 
June on the train for New York. Love 
and home meant a great deal to him; 
he was still nothing but a simple soul 

country. Who knew—so he 
davdreamed—but what June might 
love him and eventually marry him? 

But the thing Bennett had 
that she was his for the asking—why, 
that was terrible! June would regard 
loving him—or pretending to—as a sol- 
emn duty, as a payment. All the joy 
he had experienced on learning of her 
and seeing it for himself in 
her work in this picture, was gone. 
How careful, how circumspect he 
would have to be in his actions, in his 
attitude toward her! 

So, notwithstanding the fact that his 
heart was beating fast and his blood 
pounding in his head, he walked up 
to June, when she arrived at the stu- 
shook hands with her in a 
very businesslike manner. 

are you angry at me?” she 
asked, and her voice showed her hurt. 

“Why, of course not,” smiled Dale. 
Why should I be?” 

Maybe because I didn’t write to 
you. But I did write eight letters. 
I've saved them. Only I couldn't put 


asset. 


yours 


} 


irom tne 


said— 


success, 


dio, and 


on paper all I want to say 
Oh, I owe you so much!” 

“No! No!” Dale. “You 
mustn’t say that. You don’t owe me 
anything. Please don’t say that again.” 

“Oh, I’m sure I must have offended 
you!” cried June. “You aren’t at all 
like you were Christmas Day.” 

“Oh, but things were different then,’ 
smiled Dale. “We were just two lone- 
some beings stranded in a strange town. 
Now you are a real motion-picture ac- 
tress in a big town.” 

“Yes,” she answered. “But a per- 
son can be awful lonesome in a big 
town.” 

“Don’t I know that, though?” said 
Dale reminiscently. 

Bennett interrupted their conversa- 
tion by coming over and telling June 
to get into her costume, and Dale went 
in to talk over matters connected with 
his trip with Mr. Greenbaum. 

The old man had aged since Dale 
had last seen him, hardly more than 
six weeks before, and he seemed de- 
pressed. He brightened 8 bit when 
Dale greeted him, and he laughed as 
he said: 

“T didn’t know you were so expert 
in the beauty line.” 

“T’m not,” said Dale. 

Mr. Greenbaum looked at him slyly. 

“She told me all about it. She owes 
a lot to you”—Dale was beginning to 
hate that phrase—“and we may owe a 
lot to her yet. She may save this com- 
pany.” 

“Save the company!” echoed Dale. 

“Pull up your chair,” said the old 
man. 

Dale did so. 

“Do you know that you have about 
ruined this company?” was the star- 
tling question Greenbaum put to Dale. 

“No, certainly not. How?’ asked 
Daie. 

“Too 
answer. 

“I don’t get you.” 


to you. 


said 


successful,” was the laconic 
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“Well, so long as the Zenith Com- 
pany was a little feller, not butting in 
too much on the big feller, we were 
fairly safe. Then we got ambitious. 
You went out and got a lot of busi- 
ness. You stepped on the toes—or the 
pocketbook—of the combine. That 
got ’em sore. Oh, I saw it coming. 
Well, they offered to buy me out. I 
told them to go to hell. They went 
to court—same thing. They claim our 
patents are infringements, among other 
things. So far, they’re not pushing the 
suits. We've got one of two things 
to do—sell out to ’em or buck ’em, quit 
or get even more business. I’m going 
to get more business—or you are— 
and the pictures that girl of yours works 
in are going to turn the trick. When 
can you go out over your territory?” 

“Right away,” said Dale. 

“That’s the talk,” said Greenbaum. 

Dale went back into the studio for 
another talk with June. He felt that 
there should be a better understanding 
between them. He did not want her 
to feel indebted to him, nor did he want 
to hurt her feelings. However, he did 
not get to see her. She had gone with 
the rest of the company into the coun- 
try to work on some outdoor scenes. 

Armed with sample reels of the two 
films in which June appeared, Dale 
called on the customers in his terri- 
tory. Everywhere he showed the pic- 
tures, he made a sale not only for these 
two, but for any other films in which 
his new find was in the cast, and he 
was so successful that he took the 
chance of calling on some of the larger 
houses using the combine products. 
Even here he arranged for the use of 
June’s two pictures in certain houses, 
and in others he was turned down with 
every show of regret. 

June’s first film was shown success- 
fully, and the audiences were as de- 
lighted as the theater owners had been. 
So simple, sweet, and lovely was she, 
and so appealing, that many audiences 


burst into spontaneous applause~g 
thing unheard of before. This, too, 
was prior to the time when individyal 
performances were exploited and 
starred, and the Zenith Company was 
flooded with requests for the name of 
this wonderful little girl. 

Then within a few weeks came a 
flood of another kind—telegrams and 
letters from theater owners complain- 
ing of the nondelivery of their pictures, 
of films partly destroyed or with parts 
missing and scenes transposed. 

Greenbaum wired Dale to return to 
Pennsylvania at once and run down 
the trouble. Dale not only discovered 
that film cases had disappeared in 
transit, but that in certain theaters the 
operators ran the Zenith pictures at 
breakneck speed, destroying their value, 
while individual theater owners had 
been threatened with prosecution for 
using Zenith films because of the al- 
leged patent infringement. 

Dale hurried to New York to report 
to Greenbaum. Settling himself in his 
seat on the train, he took from his 
pocket three letters he had received 
from June. He wanted to read them 
again, now that he could give them 
closer attention. He had not answered 
them, or even written a post card to 
her in acknowledgment. Well, he 
mused, he would make amends when 
he got back to Manhattan. Then he 
felt a thump on his back. It was Ferd 
Loring, looking very sleek and pros- 
perous. They went together into the 
smoking compartment, and when they 
were alone, Loring smiled. 

“Understand you’re having a little 
trouble getting Zenith pictures shown.” 

“Ves, a little,” admitted Dale. 

“Well, let’s call it ‘a little,’ then,” 
laughed Loring. “How much longer 
can old Greenbaum hold out?” 

“T don’t know,” said Dale. 

“Well, I know,” said Loring. “Not 
very long. I heard that Blackman of 
the combine offered him twenty-five 
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thousand dollars cash for his whole 
and the old man turned him 
down. I happen to know that is their 
jimit. They'll begin putting the screws 
down now harder than ever.” e 

“If they can force him to quit by 
their present methods, or through their 
cases in court, why should they want 
to pay him as much as twenty-five 
thousand dollars ?”’ 

“Does seem strange, doesn’t it?” re- 
turned Loring. ‘Well, here are the 
reasons: First of all, if they should 
force him to quit, that would put the 
Zenith Company out of business, which 
would invite some other independent 
to go into that territory. Then there 
would be the same battle to fight all 
Secondly, there is what 
is known as ‘good will.’ Good will 
right now is the best asset the Zenith 
people have. You, by the way, deserve 
the credit for that. 
money. Forcing 
wouldn't 


tne 


outfit, 


over again. 


Good will is worth 
Greenbaum out of 
transfer that good 
On the other 
hand, it would awaken a feeling against 
the combine, making it easier for the 
next independent competitor, Simple, 


busine ss 


will to combine. 


’ 


y as ‘heads | 
admitted Dale. 

“Do you know why I’m telling 
all this?” queried Loring. 

“The old man is pretty obstinate. 
He would almost prefer losing every- 
thing he has to selling to the combine. 
I don’t think he’d refuse to sell to 
some one else—to you, for instance.” 

“To me? Why, I haven't got more 
than a thousand dollars, if that much, 
to my said Dale. 

“Well, I have,” said Loring. “I can 
advance fifteen thousand dollars cash 
and take three-fifths’ interest in the 
business, and you can give your note 
secured by stock for ten thousand dol 
lars. I’m willing to admit that I ad- 
mire your selling ability, and I like 


win, tails you 
lose,’ ”’ 


you 


name,” 


you. There are two important rea- 
sons for making this suggestion. Work- 
ing as we can work together, you can 
pay off your interest from the earnings 
in no time. 

The 
good. 


Dale was elated for a moment. 
proposition sounded mighty 
Then he said: 

“Yes, but what’s to prevent the com- 
bine from proceeding against us as they 
are now proceeding against Green- 
baum ?” 

“T’'ll take care of 
said Loring. 

Dale sat silently musing. Less than 
a year before, he had been without a 
job, with less than nine dollars between 
himself and want. Now he was sought 
after for a partnership in the very mo- 
tion-picture firm in which he had found 
his first employment at twelve dollars 
a week. It was almost unbelievable. 
Such things happened only in books. 
He was really not asked to invest a 
cent. Something for nothing! That's 
what it was—something for nothing. 

‘What do you think about it?” asked 
Loring. 

“Well,” Dale answered cautiously, 
“T’ll see how the Old Man feels about 
me 


that end of it, 


“It’s as good as settled,” said Lor- 
ing. “We can make a big thing of 
this.” 

He began to tell Dale some of his 
ideas concerning the development of 
the business, and Dale in turn dwelt 
on his own thoughts in that connec- 
tion. They parted in New York, very 
warmly, regarding each other as future 
partners. 

June was holding an earnest conver 
sation with Jonah Greenbaum in the 
latter’s office when Dale reached there. 
Her smile, in 
strained, and 


greeting him, was con- 
she excused herself at 
once. 

“T want 
June’s been my right- 


“Don’t go,” said Greenbaum. 
you to hear this. 
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hand man since you’ve been away,” he 
told Dale. 

Dale had overcome his shyness in ap- 
proaching his customers, but now, in 
the presence of June, he felt strangely 
embarrassed. 

“Really, Mr. Greenbaum, | must 
get ready for work,” she protested, and 
left them. 

“What’s the trouble between you 
two?” the old man demanded when she 
had gone. 

“Nothing,” said Dale. “Everybody 
says she owes a lot to me for getting 
her started here, and I don’t want her 
to feel that she must like me because 
of that. J-——” 

“Oh, you young fool!” said Green- 
baum. “You’re neglecting her. <A 
woman can stand almost anything ex- 
cept neglect. Do you know that the 
combine offered her a contract yester- 
day with twice the salary she’s getting 
here?” 

“No,” said Dale. 

“And do you know she refused it 
until she could find out what you would 
like to have her do?” 

“I don’t know just what to say about 
that,” said Dale. “It’s hard for me to 
talk about June because I’m all choked 
up with love of her.” 

“That’s Greenbaum. 


enough,” said 


“Now the question is, how are we going 


to save our shirts and not sell to the 
combine? They will give us twenty- 
five thousand dollars. It would mean 
the end of the Zenith Company, and 
I hate to take that dirty money. Ht’s 
too much like being beaten, licked. But 
I’ve been thinking it over, arid I can 
use the money. Why throw it away? 
Have you anything to suggest?” 

“What a fortunate turn of affairs!” 
thought Dale. He told Greenbaum of 
his meeting with Loring, and the pro- 
posal Loring had made. 

The old man listened attentively. 

“T don’t see why you won't run up 


against the same trouble we are now 
having,” he said. 

“That’s what I told Loring,” said 
Dale, “but he said he could take care of 
that.’, 

“Ah,” smiled Greenbaum. He sat 
and thought deeply. “Let me think it 
over for a couple of days.” 

Dale did not know just what sort of 
an investigation Jonah Greenbaum 
made, nor did he note particularly the 
odd twinkle in the old man’s eyes when 
he announced that he would part with 
the Zenith Company on the terms pro- 
posed by Loring. 

Loring became president and treas- 
urer of the new company, Dale the 
vice president, and a young man whom 
Loring employed as his stenographer 
was given a share of stock and made 
secretary. 

Dale immediately started out on the 
road, and the way seemed smoothly 
paved for him. There was no trouble 
now in getting Zenith pictures in the 
best theaters, and he marveled at the 
magic wand that Loring had waved to 
create this fine situation. There was 
competition with the combine, very 
strong competition, but the Zenith 
films were not molested or tampered 
with. Dale journeyed back to New 
York light of heart. 

Loring was equally fired, and the 
whole atmosphere of the old studio was 
surcharged. Loring had refurnished 
and redecorated Greenbaum’s old room 
into a sumptuous private office. 

“Let me show you _ something,” 
grinned Loring, pulling out a large 
framed drawing from behind his desk. 
It was a handsomely colored archi- 
tect’s perspective. “The new studio of 
the Zenith Company.” 

“T don’t get you,” said Dale. 

“New studio, my son, new studio!” 
shouted Loring. “You don’t think a 
company like ours can afford to keep 
on in this little rat hole! I’ve got an 
option on a fine piece of ground over 
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in Jersey, and the plan: are being 


made. 
“But the 
VOTTY 


gasped Dale. 
about that, son,’ said 
“With the business we’re do- 
hat won’t be anything at all, at all. 
» going to put this thing over big, 
get me—big, and we've got to have 
backbone enough to gamble a little on 
the future.” 

“But you never told me anything 
about this,” protested Dale. 

“Wanted to surprise you, old side- 
kick,” said Loring. ‘“‘Now don’t pull a 
long face. I hope I didn’t tie myself 
up to a dead one. All you've got to 
do, sonny, is sell the fillums, and be- 
fore you know it, you'll be a million- 
aire.” 

Dale 
soon discovered, however, that Loring 
had made other changes. Harry Davis, 
the Dare-devil of the Air, who had been 
the scenario 


money 


valked away, nonplused. He 


“editor,” was no longer 
He had been let out, and in his 
place was an “editorial department,” 
composed of three sophisticated, slick- 
haired young fellows, all of whom wore 
an air of great responsibility. This 
really was a reform that Dale had long 
desired, but he had not been consulted 
about it, and the heartless discharge of 
poor Davis made him ill. 

Frank Bennett, too, was no longer 
with the company. <A director by the 
nam of Miles Grosvenor had Bennett’s 
job. Grosvenor, Dale recalled, had 
been the “star” director of the com- 
bine, one of the highest-priced men in 
the profession. He now had 
ated with him an assistant director who 
commanded a large salary and two ex- 
perienced camera men 


there. 


associ- 


Grosvenor was 
devoting most of his time to coaching 
June, and Dale was forced to 


that her art. 


admit 
which in the beginning 
he had thought unsurpassed, was now 
something really noteworthy 

And how June had “developed other- 
wise! He watched her as she moved 


around the studio. She had been so 
charming, with her youthful, naive man- 
ner, so refreshingly simple and unaf- 
fected. Well, she still had those qual- 
ities, but now she had an air, an un- 
conscious distinction, that left him 
breathless. To think that on last Christ- 
mas Day he had taken her to dinner, 
that they had spent the day together 
and she had kissed him when they had 
parted in the evening! Could he ever 
hope to kiss her now? Why, she was 
fairly unapproachable. 

Then, as he was standing there, 
Ferd Loring came out of his office and 
smiled an invitation of some sort to 
June. She smiled in response and, get- 
ting her hat, she joined Loring. Dale 
knew that they were going to lunch 
together. Now he was miserable be- 
yond expression. 

So low were his spirits that additional 
evidence of Loring’s extravagance 
hardly moved him. Yet everywhere 
he turned, he discovered new furni- 
ture, new new system of 
artificial lighting. An had 
been cut into the wall giving access to 


cameras, a 


opening 


there he 
found an entire floor devoted to a prop- 


the adjoining building, and 
erty room. It was amazing 

Despite his fine ability as a sales 
man, as a mixer, Dale was not yet a 
good business man. That was all be- 
yond him, but it occurred to him to 
go and see old Jonah Greenbaum, not 
so much to talk over what might be 
his financial troubles as just to talk. 

Going down the stairs, he passed 
Loring and June returning from lunch- 
eon. 

“How do you do, Mr. Cabot?” June 
said. airily. 

“Oh, June!” his heart cried, but he 
acknowledged her greeting merely by 
raising his hat and bowing slightly. 

Jonah Greenbaum had retired to the 
storeroom on the first floor of the build 
ing when he had disposed of the Zenith 
Motion Picture Company. He had 
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changed the place over from a shoot- 
ing gallery to a nickelodeon, showing 
motion pictures. Dale found him in a 
small workroom in the rear. The old 
man was busy. at his bench, and after 
wiping his hands on- his mechanic’s 
apron, shook hands with Dale. 

“Ah,” he sighed, “it takes young 
blood to do big things these days. But 
does success give you such a worried 
look ?” 

“Do I look worried?” Dale tried to 
laugh. “Big business carries lots of 
responsibility. Tell me about what 
you're doing.” 

“That’s a secret,’ winked the old 
man. “But just between you and me, 
I’m working on a little device or two 
not altogether apart from the motion- 
picture business. They may come in 
useful, yet.” 

Dale was quite curious, but he did 
not press Greenbaum further. He 
wandered aimlessly around the little 
room, while Greenbaum watched him. 
Finally he stopped and said: 

“By the way, when is the first of 
those notes due?” 

“The first one would have been due 
next month,” said Greenbaum. 

“What do you mean, ‘would have 
been due?’” asked Dale. 

“Would have been due if you hadn’t 
taken them up,” said Greenbaum. 

“Why, why”—Dale was at loss for 
words—‘taken them up! Why, I’ve 
not taken them up! I—who—when 
were they taken up?” 

“Why, Loring came down last week 
and took them up,” said Greenbaum. 
“Gave me cash. Said you had made 
a lot of money and wanted to get every- 
thing cleaned up.” 

“Another one of those things he 
wanted to surprise me about,” mumbled 
Dale. “I guess I’m just a plain, damn’ 
fool.” 

“Son,” said Jonah Greenbaum, 
“you're not a damn’ fool at all. You're 
getting your experience with life and 
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business in big hunks. Stick it out; 
learn all you can; keep your eyes open, 
There are some big things in the air ip 
the motion-picture business. Take my 


advice—go about your affairs and pre 
Remember, you can't 
We pay in 


pare yourself, 
get something for nothing. 
one way or another.” 

“Something for nothing,” thought 
Dale. Why, that was what he had said 
when he had become Loring’s partner, 

“There are a lot of things I’d like 
to tell you,” continued Mr. Greenbaum, 
“but I can’t now. But just one 
thought: Several basic patents are 
about to expire, and inventive genius 
has not yet reached its limit in motion 
pictures.” 

“So that’s what you’re working on, 
eh?” said Dale. 

“T’m not working on anything, un- 
derstand!” warned Greenbaum. “If you 
should hear anything like that, deny it. 
Just remember, son, I’m your friend, 
and I want you to be my friend.” 

Dale was sincerely touched. With 
June so far from him now, Jonah Green- 
baum’s simple affection meant a great 
deal. As he walked out through the 
semilighted corridor, he almost bumped 
into June, who was coming in. She 
hastened as if she had not seen him, 
and it seemed as if she herself wished 
to escape being recognized. 

Dale wondered what she would be 
wanting to see Greenbaum about, but 
then, he thought, there was no reason 
why she should not see him. But in 
his present state of mind, everything 
seemed suspicious. 

He was not relieved by a visit to 
some of the exchanges. Everywhere 
there was talk of big things in the air. 
The combine had just taken over sev- 
eral smaller companies, strengthening 
its already strong defenses against an) 
possible competition that might arise 
when certain basic patents ran out, im 
viting new adventurers into the motion- 
picture business. There were rumors, 


” 
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too, of a joining of forces on the part 
of the remaining independent com- 
panies. 

All of this was at once disquieting 
and exciting to Dale. Perhaps, he 
thought at one moment, Loring was 
playing a shrewd game that realiy 
would be a big thing for them both; 
then he was suspicious that Loring was 
about to trick him out of his interest. 

Loring was in rare good humor when 
Dale returned to the studio. 

“Hello, partner!” he called. 

“Hello,” returned Dale sullenly. He 
went and sat at his own desk for a 
while, pretending to be at work. Then 
he swung around in his chair. 

“Loring, why in hell did you take up 
my notes with Greenbaum ?” 

“Calm yourself, youngster,” smiled 
Loring, keeping himself in admirable 
control. “I felt it would be safer hav- 
ing them here in our own hands.” 

“Our hands? You mean your hands, 
Where do I come in it?” 

“Isn’t it just as easy for you to pay 
me as Greenbaum ?” asked Loring. “So 
long as he had control of any stock in 
this company, he still had the fever for 
the business. I thought it best to relieve 
him—that’s all.” 

“But how am | going to meet any 
of those notes, the way you are throw- 
ing money away?” demanded Dale. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Dale, wake up! 
Quit being a two-for-a-nickel piker! 
I'm playing for high stakes, and we'll 
come out to the good. Leave this end 
of it to me. You could go out and get 
all the business in the world, but if we 
didn’t put on a great front, it would 
still be a piker proposition. Begin to 
think in millions instead of pennies.” 

“Millions!” said Dale. 

“Yes, if we keep our nerve,” said 
Loring. “You're the greatest outside 
man in the business, Dale. Stick to 
your job, and leave the rest of it to 
me,” 

6 


Dale was not at all satisfied, but 
after remaining in the city for. several 
days, he had to admit that the Zenith 
Motion Picture “Company of to-day 
fairly exuded prosperity and success, 
and that it had never done so before. 
Loring, working on Dale skillfully, halt 
convinced him of the great promise of 
the future. : 

Dale departed filled with enthusiasm 
for the business, but as to June he was 
in despair. She and Loring were to- 
gether almost constantly. Dale cursed 
his own timidity, his own foolish sense 
of nicety regarding her. He could not 
bring himself to blame her for her at- 
titude toward him, nor for her attach- 
ment to Loring. In the beginning, a 
few words, a bit of frankness, would 
have saved the situation. It was all his 
fault, and now that he was beginning 
to realize his loss—he was sure June 
was lost to him—Dale tried his best to 
be resigned. But such love as his for 
June was not easy to crush by mere 
resolution. 

Dale had covered about one-half of 
his territory when he reached Rich- 
mond. The first thing he did was to 
buy a New York Morning Telegraph 
to read the theatrical and moving-pic* 
ture gossip. Opposite the editorial page, 
his eye fell on a two-column half-tone 
cut of June. Above the photograph 
was a headline: “Latest Star For Com- 
bine Forces.” Underneath was this 
caption: “June Rose, the Brilliant 
Young Screen Actress, Who, Through 
the Absorption of the Zenith Company, 
is Added to the Combine’s Growing 
Galaxy of Film Favorites.” 

The headline had been a shock to 
Dale’s soul; it left him nerveless. The 
caption was like a blow in the face. 
Dumfoynded, he stood and read and 
reread the startling news. June a mem- 
ber of the combine—the Zenith Com- 
pany absorbed by the trust—why, it 
couldn’t be possible! 

Then he noticed for the first time 
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that in an adjoining column was a story 
setting forth in some detail the deal 


which had brought about the purchase 


of the Zenith,Company by the combine. 
The greater part of the story, however, 
was devoted to June—to her beauty and 
skill, to her career, to her successful 
pictures. 

So that had been Loring’s game—to 
buy the Zenith Company from Jonah 
Greenbaum, who would not sell to the 
combine, and then, in turn, himself sell 
out. And not a word had Dale received. 
He inquired at the desk for any mail 
or telegrams, but there were none. 

What a simple fool he had been, he 
thought. It was plain enough now why 
June and Loring had been together so 
much and had seemed so chummy. 
Well, with this turn of affairs, there 
was no use in continuing his work, he 
decided. So he took a train that would 
land him in New York by evening. 

He wondered if he would receive any- 
thing at all from the sale. Probably 
not, he judged, inasmuch as Loring 
held all his notes. Something for noth- 
That’s what he had thought. 
What a simpleton he had been! 

The old offices of the Zenith Company 
were deserted, literally so, Dale discov- 
ered, when he arrived there after sun- 
down. Already the office furniture, 
the cameras, stage properties, and other 
paraphernalia had been removed. In 
one corner of the room, which was cov- 
ered with the litter attending all evacu 
ations, was his own desk, the one Jonah 
Greenbaum had assigned to him when 
He turned 
on the desk lamp—the current had not 
been shut off—and aimlessly looked 
through the drawers of the desk. 

Then he saw on the top of the desk, 
very obviously placed, where he should 
have discovered it at once, a letter. The 
envelope bore the card of the combine, 
as did the letterhead. It was a brief 
note from Blackman, the president of 
.the combine: “Please come in to see 


ing! 


he had become a salesman. 


Ainslee’s 


me at your early convenience. 
a good place awaiting you.” 

Dale tore the thing in two and threw 
the pieces on the floor. 

Then the door opened, and old Jonah 
Greenbaum came in. ; 

“Welcome to the wake,” said Dale, 
trying to appear light-hearted. 

“Do you know yet what struck you?” 
asked Greenbaum. 

“Some ‘heavy, blunt instrument,” 
smiled Dale. 

“Son,” said Greenbaum, “you've had 
your first taste of high movie finance, 
Do you remember I took two days to 
decide about selling out to you and Lor- 
ing ?” . 

a 

“IT wanted to get some: dope about 
that young man. He had been supplied 
with funds by the combine. Then he 
discovered what a good thing he had, so 
tried to double cross them and sell out 
for a fancy price to a new organization 
of independents. Of course Blackman 
got on to him easy enough, and put 
the screws on. Your partner by now 


I have 


is in Canada.” 

“T guess I’m the goat, all right,” said 
Dale. 

“No,” laughed Greenbaum, “the com- 
bine is the goat.” 

“How so?” 

“They paid me_ twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for a bunch of junk and 
the name—Zenith Moving Picture Com- 
pany.” 

“But——” said Dale. 

“IT know what you're going to say,” 
said Greenbaum, “but hold it in for a 
minute. With that twenty-five thousand 
and those patent improvements you 
saw me working on, I managed to get 
the rest of the independents together 
into an organization almost as big and 
strong as the combine- 

“Great!” yelled Dale. 
excitement died away—“the biggest as- 
set of the Zenith Company was June 
—and she—and Loring——” 


“But’—his 
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“Loring was June’s distasteful part 
of the game,” said Greenbaum, “I be- 
lieve she has something to say to you. 
June!” he called. 

Radiant, June came in from behind 
the door, where she had been waiting. 

“But her contract with the combine,” 
Dale finally stammered. 

“My contract,” said June, with great 
dignity, “was with Mr. Greenbaum per- 
sonally, and not with the Zenith Com- 
pany, so when the ¢ombine took over 
the concern, it didn’t’ get me.” 

“So,” said Greenbaum, “we’ve formed 
the June Rose Film Company, the big- 
gest unit in the new independent or- 
ganization. Excuse me. I must run 
downstairs for a minute.” 

“Don’t go!” cried June. 

But when he left, she made no move 
to follow him. 


The silence that followed could not 
continue forever, and it was June who 
first spoke. 

“We—the company needs a presi- 
dent and a sales manager,” she said. 

Dale shook his head. 

“T’m a rotten business man,” he said. 
“In fact, I’m pretty much of an all- 
around failure. I a 

The light came into her eyes that 
shines in a woman’s eyes only when 
they blaze in defense of one deeply 
loved. 

“I won’t hear you say that!” she 
cried. 

“Yes,” said Dale, “I’m pretty much 
of a failure—and a whole lot of a fool 
besides. But, June,” and he took her 
unresisting into his arms, “but, June 
dear, I’d like mighty weil to show you 
how good a husband I can be.” 


AUTUMNAL LOVE 


EEP in me there are thoughts I cannot say, 
Deep in me there is something sad and true 
That makes me peaceless when I think of you, 
In wistfulness that words cannot convey. 


A shadow lingers at the heart of day; 
The clouds are out upon a colder blue; 
And in my heart I seem to hear anew 

The going forth of wings that would delay. 


Your beauty makes me sorrowful and glad, 
And your deep gaze, pure as the eyes of Truth, 
Falls as a dew on lips long passionate— 

Lips now that murmur, gently wise and sad: 
“Love has his day, and youth must go to youth, 
And I was born too soon, or you too late.” 

GEORGE STERLING. 





HE most gorgeous Lady Bless- 

I ington” was giving a musicale 

at Gore’ House, her London 
home. Half of fashionable London was 
there, for the hostess was at the hey- 
day of her popularity. 

Her reputation for doing the right 
thing socially was greater than her.rep- 
utation for the right thing along some 
other lines. She well knew the strong 
Mid-Victorian prejudice against foreign 
opera singers. So, to offer her guests 
an especially fine musical treat and at 
the same time save them from con- 
tamination with the musicians who were 
to give of their best to furnish that 
treat, she devised a simple, but clever 
scheme. 

The artists were received at an up- 
per and separate door of the drawing- 
room. One by one, the most luminous 
stars in the musical firmament made 
their appearance and weré ‘herded at 
the upper end of the room, while the 
guests gathered at the lower end. To 
make the latter feel quite secure, a 
silken rope was stretched across the 
middle of the apartment, dividing the 
sheep from the goats. 

Last of all the performers came a 
dusky-haired, hazel-eyed beauty. The 
first glance showed her the silken rope. 
With flashing eyes, she turned to the 
servant who had just ushered her in 
and demanded imperiously : 
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Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


Giulia Grisi: 
The Wild Cat with the Golden Voice 


“What is the meaning of that cord?” 

“The cord, ma’am?”’ stammered the 
flustered servant. 

“Yes, that rope, there? 
meaning of it, I say?” 

“Why, ma’am, it’s to separate the 
guests from the singers. It 4 

But the girl did not wait to hear any 
more. With quivering néstrils and 
head raised, she swept forward to the 
offending cord. Seizing it with one 
hand, she waved the other dramatically 
toward Lady ‘Blessington. 

“Madame, I demand that this rope 
be removed!” she cried, in clear, pene- 
trating tones. 

Lady Blessington stared, gasped, and 
finally answered with icy firmness; 

“That is quite impossible.” 

“Not half as impossible as for me 
to sing—unless that rope is taken 
away !” flashed back the answer. 

For a moment more the two beaw- 
tiful women glared at each other. Then 
the hostess made a final stand. 

“You engaged to 
guests,” she began. 

“Not behind that rope!” interrupted 
the diva. “Not one note will I sing 
unless you take that thing down!” 

Lady Blessington glanced about her. 
One gallant after another was leaping 
over the silken barrier to greet the irate 
singer and to bend admiringly over her 
exquisite hand, with words of joyous 
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More Super-Women 


congratulation. There was only one 
thing to do, and, being a woman of 
sense, Lady Blessington did it. Hur- 
riedly she ordered the servants to take 
down the offending cord and. hide it 
somewhere—anywhere, so long as it was 
out of sight. 

This done, the fiery songbird, now 
all smiles, graciously consented to 
sing. 

She was 4auilia Grisi, super-woman, 
greatest opera singer of her time and 
most beautiful woman on the stage. 
That she had nearly turned her host- 
ess’ musical into a pitched battle, mat- 
tered not at all to her. She did her 
part by singing her glorious best, and 
she took her revengeful pay by draw- 
ing to herself all the most fascinating 
male guests in the room. 

The silken cord was now invisible, 
but it none the less there—with 
all the women guests frowning on one 
side of it and the men guests and mu- 
sicians in a merry party on the other 
side. After a hilarious supper, at which 
Grisi was toasted with ever-increasing 
warmth, she took her departure—but 
not without a parting shot at Lady 
Blessington. She refused, ahsolutely, 
to accept a penny for her services. 

“Understand, madame,” she said, 
“that I can accept no payment from 
the woman who has affronted my art! 
Give the money to a hospital!” 

Giulia was born in Milan in May, 
1812—at least that is the official date 
given, though all evidence goes to show 
that she was really much older than 
she pretended. However, age, in a su- 
per-woman, is a mere detail, and quite 
adjustable. 


was 


Giulia’s father was Lieutenant Gae- 
tano Grisi, Italian office of engineers. 
She was a niece of the famous opera 
prima donna, Grassini. Giulia’s older 
sister, Giuditta, was supposed, in their 
early days, to be the prodigy of the 
clan. But she was the first to discover 
little Giulia’s wonderful gifts. 
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“This child will be the glory of the 
family,” she said generously, pointing 
out Giulia’s marvelous faculty of imi- 
tation and her acctiracy in the repeti- 
tion of the most difficult vocal phrases. 

Giuditta herself became a musical ar- 
tiste of the first grade, but she was wise 
enough to know that she lacked her 
younger sister’s greatness, and she was 
big enough to acknowledge it. 

“Thou shalt be more than thy sis- 
ter,” she said tenderly one day, clasp- 
ing Giulia in her arms. “Thou shalt 
be more than thy aunt—great as she 
was !” 

Giulia’s health was quite delicate, 
and her voice had to be trained with 
utmost care on account of a chronic 
hoarseness which took long to over- 
come. As her voice developed, she was 
put under the able tuition of Marliani at 
the Milan conservatory. Her teacher 
thought her even greater as an actress 
than as a singer. Then she was sent to 
study with Gulielmo, at Bologna. She 
was now seventeen, exquisitely beautiful 
and blessed with a perfectly frightful 
temper. The combination was too 
much for Gulielmo. He fell desper- 
ately in love with his fascinating and 
capricious pupil. He was the first in 
the long line of Giulia’s victims. 

The little beauty was a monument of 
scheming selfishness, and absolutely 
heartless in all her affairs save one. 
This was not that one. She played 
with poor Gulielmo’s affection for the 
sake of his valuable lessons—and for 
the fun of it. For three years he im- 
molated hintself on the altar of her 
caprice, pouring out the richest treas- 
ures of his learning to develop all the 
lovely qualities of her voice. Then, his 
usefulness being over, Giulia coldly 
turned her back on him. 

Next, Sister Giuditta arranged for 
her to study with Fillipo Celli, the com- 
poser. Giulia greedily lapped up and 
absorbed all the knowledge to be gained 
from Fillipo. She had a genius for 


, 
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remembering and absorbing instruc- 
tions. She never forgot them. Like 
Gulielmo, Celli threw himself at her 
feet, and she swiftly walked over him 
without a backward glance. 

Then, through the untiring efforts 
of her selfless, noble-hearted sister, the 
opportunity came for Giulia’s début— 
in Rossini’s opera “Elmira,” produced 
at Bologna. This was in 1828. Ac- 
cording to contemporary writers, Giulia 
was then about twenty-four. But she 
confessed to “seventeen.” It really 
matters little, for, whatever her age, 
she made a tremendous hit. 

Giuditta shed tears of joy in the 
dressing room, over her brutally arro- 
gant and unresponsive little sister. 

Rossini predicted a great future for 
the new star, “if only she can leash 
her temper.” 

Signor Lanari, seeing her possibilities 
—also her inexperience—entrapped her 
into a five-year contract under his man- 
agement, at a salary that would have 


been low for a mediocre cabaret singer. 
Her'stock quickly rose, as she bloomed 
forth in first one part, then another. 
3ologna talked of nothing else. Lanari 


made a fortune from her box-office 
receipts, then sold her to Crevelli, di- 
rector of La Scala at Milan. Here she 
met Madame Pasta, one of the greatest 
artistes of her own or any other time, 
who said to her: 

“T can honestly return to you the 
compliments paid me by your gifted 
aunt, and say that you are worthy to 
succeed me.” 

Pasta went further, and gave Giulia 
much valuable instruction in phrasing 
and dramatic fire. 

The young prima donna’s love affairs 
tumbled so fast one over another that 
I cannot try to record them all, but 
among her adorers just at this time, Bel- 
lini stands in the forefront. She flirted 
with him most outrageously, and as 
with her earlier lovers, he was soon hyp- 


notized. He promised her the fattest 
parts in his operas. 

Her various escapades began to be 
talked about, but her popularity waxed 
stronger and stronger. The very fact. 
that she was so heartless seemed to 
carry an appeal. 

“I have never yet met a man whom 
I could really love,” said Grisi, when 
reproached for her heartlessness. “If 
I ever did meet him, I'd. follow him 
through the world, though it were in 
rags!” 

At this time, Bellini was just finish- 
ing his opera “Norma.” Madame 
Pasta was to take the part of the priest- 
ess, Giulia that of Adalgista, while Do-. 
nezelli, leading tenor of his time, was 
the Pollis. In spite of the wonderful 
cast, the first act was a failure. Even 
Pasta’s great aria, “Casta Diva,” fell 
flat. Everything went wrong until the 
duet between Pasta and Giulia. That 
woke the house to cheers and tears. It 
was Giulia’s great opportunity. From 
that moment the evening was carried 
on wings. The final tragedy brought 
the audience to its feet. Giulia’s tri- 
umph was assured. The superb Pasta 
was obliged to share her notices with 
Giulia, yet she showed no symptom of 
jealousy. 

Giulia, eternally ambitious, was not 
yet satisfied. One day, at rehearsal, 
she drew Bellini into a corner and, 
looking at him with the eyes of a witch, 
said: 

“T'd love to sing the role of Norma!” 

3ellini, who rejoiced to see her tem- 
per flash, answered teasingly: 

“Well, little one, work hard, develop 
your gifts, be obedient to managers, 
and perhaps—I say perhaps—in twenty 
years or so you may be able to sing 
Norma!” 

“Indeed!” cried Giulia, with fine 
“Well, Mr. Composer, I'll bet 
you six boxes of gloves against a new 
silver baton that I sing Norma in less 
than five years!” 


scorn. 
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And she did it, too, but poor Bellini 
did not live to make*good the bet. He 
died of consumption when only thirty- 
five years old. 

“His hopeless love for Giulia killed 
him as surely as if she had put a bullet 
through his heart,” says a chronicler. 

Giulia now decided to leave her man- 
agers and made a Parisian début. She 
left Italy by stealth, This was highly 
needful, as she was under cast-iron 
contract at the Scala, and contracts, 
in those days, were unpleasantly bind- 
ing. Giulia dodged hers by running 
away and putting the frontier between 
her and her manager. 

Her first teacher, Marliani the faith- 
ful, obtained passports for her and her 
maid, and offered to accompany her as 
a sort of chaperon. In his daze at the 
prospect of traveling in company with 
his adored Giulia, he forgot to bring 
his own passport and had to go back 
for it. He arrived panting at the ap- 
pointed meeting place, only to find 
Giulia flown, and in her stead a cruel 
little note of thanks for his trouble. 

That Giulia preferred the long, tedi- 
ous seven-days’ journey through the 
Alps alone, rather than with him, should 
have cured Marliani of his love, but 
the capricious Giulia was a_ super- 
woman, and Marliani, though heart- 
broken, remained forever blind to her 
faults. 

Once in Paris, she led her good aunt 
and sister a dance. She quickly ob- 
tained an engagement at the opera house 
to succeed Malibran. Her triumphs 
on the stage were equaled only by her 
triumphs in the love game. Appar- 
ently no one could resist her. Her sis- 
ter and her aunt spent most of their 
time getting her out of scrapes. 

About this time, a brilliant young 
journalist, Armand Dupuzet, fell madly 
in love with Giulia. His lot was that of 
all her lovers. She encouraged him, 
just at first, as long as it amused her, 
and as long as he could be useful to 


her. Then the little game began to bore 
her—so she gave Armand his congé 

Unlike many of the others, he was 
hard to shake off. He pursued her 
for months after he knew that there 
was no hope for him. Finally he hid 
himself outside the stage door one 
night. Colonel Ragani, Giulia’s uncle 
—Grassini’s husband—who always 
acted as a sort of watchdog to the prima 
donna, getting rid of people she did not 
wish to see and all that sort of thing, 
heard a slight noise outside the door 
and went to investigate. 

He discovered the discarded lover 
and sternly ordered him off. Maddened 
by passion, Dupuzet drew a sword from 
his cane and would have run Ragani 
through but for the quickness of a by- 
stander, who caught his arm just in 
time. 

Dupuzet was at once whisked away 
to a private asylum and so out of our 
story. 

In 1836 Grisi amazed everybody by 
marrying Armand de Melcy. Little is 
known of him, except that he and his 
money were useful. Giulia made small 
pretense of loving him. He soon be- 
came the typical “prima-donna hus- 
band,” carrying shawls, shouldering 
away unwelcome visitors, acting as a 
sort of bodyguard, writing her letters, 
and doing all her dirty work—half sec- 
retary and half husband. 

She allowed him a brief honeymoon 
with her at her chateaw of Vaucreson. 
But she soon grew tired of double bless- 
edness and ran back to the footlights. 
Her reappearance was the occasion 
of a big gala night at the London Opera 
House. The opera was “Don Giovan- 
ni,’ with Grisi as Donna Anna. 

In the audience was a handsome 
young nobleman, Viscount Castlereagh, 
son of the Marquis of Londonderry. 
He could hardly wait to obtain an in- 
troduction to Giulia before declaring 
his love. His powers of persuasion in- 
duced the temperamental diva to return 
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his devotion to such an extent that they 
practically disappeared from the world 
together for nearly eight months, 

Her husband threatened vengeance. 
The pretty pair paid no attention. He 
then challenged Castlereagh. There 
was no reply to his challenge, Finally 
the husband declared that unless Cas- 
tlereagh would meet him, he would 
horsewhip him publicly, on the steps of 
his club. 

Grisi ran over to Paris to fulfill a 
short engagement, taking Castlereagh 
along. There, at last, De Melcy found 
them, and the belated duel was fought. 
The lover escaped unscathed; the hus- 
band was but slightly wounded. 

In fact, from all accounts, the duel 
was much like that of the two Irish- 
men who groped around in the dark in 
an unlit room, each in mortal fear, un- 
til one of the duelists gave a blind thrust 
upward with his sword, crying: 
“Taere! Take that, wherever ye are!” 
At any rate, it was not much of a duel, 

Castlereagh, more in love with Guilia 
than ever, begged De Melcy to divorce 
her. 

“No, thank you,” quoth the injured 
husband. ‘“That’s what she wants. I 
mean to disappoint her,” 

Soon after this, Grisi and Castle- 
reagh quarreled and separated. 

For a time, Henry Blanchard, an- 
other journalist—she seems to have 
liked ‘newspaper men—was the reign- 
ing favorite. But two years later, she 
met her fate in Mario—the one being 
for whom she had an unselfish, all- 
absorbing passion. For twenty-five 
years, she reigned supreme as queen 
of opera and queen of hearts, yet in 
all that time her own heart was given 
to no man—save Mario. 

They met in Paris, in 1838, at the 
Académie Royal de Musique. Mario, 
whose title was Count de Candia, was 
an out-at-elbows Italian officer of ar- 
tillery. Why he had left the service 
no one knew. There were rumors of 


a duel, but they were only rumors. His 
dark, mournful eyes, fine presence, and 
golden voice made him the idol of the 
Parisian women. 

Stories of his glorious tenor presently 
floated to the directors of the opera, 
An engagement was offered to him. At 
first the count hesitated; then he ac- 
cepted, using his first name, Mario. His 
clean-cut, beautiful profile and aristo- 
cratic bearing captured the house be- 
fore he had sung a note. His success 
was a foregone conclusion. He was, 
probably, the sublimest operatic stage 
lover ever known. 

The public of both Paris and Lon- 
don went Mario-mad. So did Grisi, 
She made up for lost time by the in- 
tensity of her love, and Mario returned 
it in like manner... Hers was the 
stronger character. Like George Sand 
with Chopin, she controlled Mario; but 
she also suffered. 

Of this love affair, which ended only 
with death, “Q” writes: 

“Like a true Italian, the raven- 
haired, hazel-eyed Grisi looked her soul 
away into a violent fit of enthusiastic 
passion for Mario. In the midst of 
her love dream, Grisi set herself to 
the development of Mario’s voice. She 
forced him to study under teachers who 
always traveled with her. She watched 
his daily improvement with tireless 


eagerness, coaching, criticizing, encour- 
aging, until, on the retirement of Ru- 
bini, Mario stepped into the first place.” 

At last they were both on the high- 
est pinnacle of fame—and_ together. 
But even then their lives did not run 


smoothly. Grisi’s volcanic temper 
kept them in constant hot water. She 
quarreled with her managers and with 
all the artists in the company. Also, 
Mario sometimes gave her a bitter taste 
of the medicine she had used with such 
telling effect on others for so many 
years—he showed a decided tendency 
to flirt. Grisi grew wildly jealous— 
which added to the fun. 
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One evening they were guests at a 
reception given by the Countess Mer- 
lin, Mario made himself very agree- 
able to a handsome woman, one of the 
belles of the evening. Grisi was pre- 
yailed upon to sing, and as the prelude 
to her song began, her eyes lighted on 
Mario and the other woman engaged 
in a line of flirtation in an inner room, 

Giulia began to sing, but with her 
eyes on Mario. She grew more and 
more annoyed as she watched her hand- 
some lover. Finally she saw the cou- 
ple clasp each other’s hands. She 
turned red, then white, with fury and 
stopped dead in the middle of a‘ rou- 
lade. Striding across the room, she 
planted herself before the pair. Mario 
rose to his feet. 

Without uttering a word, Grisi lifted 
her hand and dealt him a violent slap 
in the face. Before he had time to 
open his lips, she had walked back to 
the piano and had taken up her song 
where she had left it off. 

Every one in Paris supposed that of 
course Mario would leave Grisi at once. 

“He must be a fool who would sub- 
mit to a from a woman—espe- 
cially in public,” they said. 

Yet Mario did not 
Was a super-woman, 

“The next day,” says “Q,” “Grisi 
ind Mario were seen driving out to- 
gether in the Champs Elysees; like a 
pair of turtledoves. Not a cloud would 
seem to mar their mutual felicity.” 

At this time, Mario was thirty-two, 
Grisi at least nine years older. 

At the end of another five years, 
eGrisi’s husband died, and Mario and 


sh 


he were married. 


blow 


leave Grisi. She 


” 


Grisi reigned as queen of 
Even the Jenny Lind craze of 


failed to dethrone her, 


song. 
1847 


“She was a bundle of nerves,” says 
Arditi, who in her latter years was 
her conductor and accompanist and 
Worshiper. “If her notes were of gold, 


her temper was of vitriol. As she grew 
older, she was more and more jeal- 
ous of Mario, and without reason; for 
Mario, who had the heart of a gentle- 
man, never loved anybody but Giulia.” 

It was not Mario’s fault that he was 
a lady-killer, for women did their best 
to spoil him. 

“There happened to be a Miss Giles,” 
says Arditi, “an elderly, wealthy spin- 
ster from Gloucestershire, who fol- 
lowed Mario everywhere. No matter 
where he appeared, Miss Giles bought 
a box, and as I raised my baton, I 
would be sure to see the gaunt gray 
figure, expectant.” 

Whenever Giulia was worried, she 
confided her troubles to Arditi, seizing 
his arm and pinching it black and blue 
in her excitement. No one but Giulia 
took the affair of Miss Giles seriously. 
To Mario himself, it was a huge joke. 
But Giulia persisted in making a trag- 
edy of it. 

“T can’t stand it!” she said, pinch- 
ing Arditi’s arm until he howled for 
mercy and Mario rolled over and over 
in a convulsion of mirth. “I can’t 
sing if that woman comes to-night !” 

Presently ensued the famous trip to 
America. Just before the boat started, 
Miss Giles appeared on deck, “arrayed 
in blue silk with a fragile breath of a 
bonnet trimmed with orange blossoms.” 
Grisi turned from a talk with some 
friends just in time to catch the vision. 
She walked composedly up to Miss 
Giles and tore the bonnet from her 
head. Amid the howls of the crowd, 
Miss Giles was carried off the boat in 
hysterics. 

The American tour was a splendid 
triumph. But Grisi was getting on in 
years, and her voice began to fail. By 
1861 her day was passed. She could 
not bear to give up, though her ears 
told her that it was dangerous to sing. 

Finally Ernest Gye, purely out of 
kindness, tactfully pursuaded her to 
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sign a contract not to sing again for 
five years. Patti and Albani were 
crowding into the spotlight. Grisi could 
not rest. She haunted the opera house 
like a ghost. 

In 1866 she tried to come back in 
her old great role, Lucrezia, only to 
meet with hisses from the fickle Paris 
public. In despair she rushed over to 
London. Here a pathetic incident oc- 
curred. As the curtain came down on 
the first act, she miscalculated the dis- 
tance, and was left outside, kneeling. 
Her limbs were so stiff that she could 
net get up, and stage hands had to 
come to her help. Think how she 
must have felt—she who had had the 
world at her feet for so many years! 

In the duet with the tenor, she could 
not climb to the A natural, where she 
had ofttimes soared with greatest ease. 
In spite of this, her super-woman 
charm remained with her, to a certain 
extent. The London audience felt it, 
and were kind. But her heart was 
broken. When the miserable per- 
formance was through, she turned to 
Colonel Mapleson, her manager, with 
streaming eyes, 


“It is all over,” she sobbed. 
never sing again.” 

Mario was giving a concert in S 
Petersburg. Grisi was on her way to 
join him when she was taken il] jg 
3erlin with congestion of the lungs, 
Frantic, Mario hurried to her bedside, 
but reached there five minutes too late 
He outlived her but a few years. 

Punch published these lines of trib- 
ute at the time of Grisi’s death: 

\rt’s high priestess, at her shrine 
Ne’er was truer guard than thine, 
Were it love or were it hate, 

It was thine, and it was great. 
Glorious woman, like to the« 

We have not seen nor shall we see, 
Lost the love, the hate, the mirth! 
Light upon thee lie the earth! 

“No living artist has been in any 
time so great in tragic opera as Grisi,” 
says Purnell. “She trod the stage in 
the pomp of her own majesty.” 

Peace to her tempest-ridden, tempest- 
rousing soul—if she had a soul! Her 
supreme idol was her own heartless 
and fiery self. Mario took what love 
was left over from this  self-worship. 
The rest of her adorers got nothing 
from her—but misery. 


Next Month: Tullia d’Aragona. 
SAS OSS OSL 
SHRINE 


S to some lovely temple, tenantless 


Long since, that once was sweet with shivering brass, 
Knowing well its altars ruined and the grass 
Grown up between the stones, yet from excess 
Of grief hard driven, or great loneliness, 
The worshiper returns, and those who pass 
Marvel him crying on a name that was— 
So is it now with me in my distress, 


Your body was a temple to Delight ; 
Cold are its ashes whence the breath is fled, 
Yet here one time your spirit was wont to move; 
Here might I hope to find you day or night; 
And here I come to look for you, my love, 
Even now, foolishly, knowing you are dead. 


Epna St. VINCENT MILLAyY. 
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T was mid-afternoon of a May day 
at the Cosmopolitan track. The 
great race of the year was about 

to be run, and Society was there to see 
it, and so was society. In fact, all the 
human race seemed represented, for no 
shade of complexion known to man— 
or to woman—was lacking, and there 
was a babble of tongues reminiscent of 
Babel itself. Judging from the crowds 
on the day of the great handicap, the 
Cosmopolitan track was rightly named. 

The grand stand and all the other 
seats were filled with talking, gesticulat- 
ing humanity, the betting ring over- 
flowed, and tumultuous crowds were 
kept off the track only by strong ropes 
and strong-armed guards. And still the 
turnstiles clicked so fast as to sound like 
the rattle of musketry. The primal 
sport of horse-racing was yet the great- 
est of attractions on this twentieth- 
century day, and the automobiles which 
had brought so many of the throng now 
throbbed in banishment without the 
gates. 

Within was a constantly changing pic- 
ture of immense proportions, with an 
Up in 
rand stand the women, in finery 


accompanying music all its own. 


‘athers, lent beauty and variety to 
and their laughter sounded in 
oprano the rau- 
ar of the mob in the betting ring 

Hurdy-gurdy men_ without 

the rhythnage din by grinding 
lrovatore”’ or popular marches, 
while youngsters uniformed in blue in- 
toned staccato warnings to the people in 
the grand stand not to fail to buy their 
programs. And the band at times struck 


the scent . 
pleasing tones above 
cous re 
below. 
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The Centaur 


By William Salisbury 


up a rag-time tune that modified thie 
lesser sounds and set ten thousand 
boot heels tapping. 

“But where did you hear of this mys- 
terious Monsieur Megrikoulus?” asked 
Mildred Boyce, one of the crowd in the 
center of the grand stand, turning to 
her escort, Norman Holt. 

“In Athens, first,” replied he. “Our 
American consul there told me of a 
mystic who was something of an in- 
ventor, and who lived alone not far 
from the ruins of the Acropolis. He 
is said never to age, and though he is 
known to be over fifty, he looks to be 
but twenty-five. He won several of the 
events of the revived Olympic games 
there a few years ago, beating younger 
athletes so easily as to be suspected of 
supernatural powers.” 

“Did you see him face to face ?” 

“Yes, one day I saw him walking in 
the lobby of an Athens hotel and was 
struck by his classic face and his won- 
derful eyes which, when they looked 
at me, seemed to read my very soul. 
But I never expected to see him here.” 

The man they discussed was walking 
about observing the horses near the 
judges’ stand, and it had just been re- 
ported to Holt by a friend that the 
Greek had said that he possessed a horse 
which could outrun any in the world. 

“But he said the race must be run 
by moonlight,” added the friend, Char- 
ley Trask, who was one of the owners 
of the Cosmopolitan track. “We all 
laughed at him, but it didn’t affect his 
confident smile, as he said that he had 
backers who would wager fifty thou- 
sand on his horse at any time.” 
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Trask had walked on, and Holt and 
Miss Boyce watched the handsome for- 
eigner until he left the vicinity of the 
judges’ stand and disappeared among 
the crowd about the bookmakers’ cages. 

“A race by moonlight,” mused Mil- 
dred. “Say, wouldn’t it be wonder- 
fully interesting? Maybe he would 
have one of the reincarnated mares of 
Diomedes; or the winged Arion, or Pe- 
gasus himself, to win for him.” 

Mildred Boyce had been out of col- 
lege ten years, but had lost none of 
her enthusiasm for classic learning. 
And she was still girlish and slender 
at thirty, and not married because she 
preferred not to be. She had 
numerous suitors, and Norman Holt 
had asked her more times than either of 
them could remember to share his home 
with him. She used to tell him laugh- 
ingly, while her lips were still warm 
from his kisses, that he was “too nice 
as a lover to marry,” and that if she 
were his wife, he would not care half 
as much for her, although he protested 
to the contrary and declared that he 
would love her even more. From which 
it may be deduced that she was a most 
independent young woman, with decid- 
edly “advanced” ideas about individual 
liberty for woman, or perhaps it should 
be said ancient ideas, for such were 
the ideas of Sappho and Aspasia. 

She was one of the most strikingly 
gowned of all those at the races, The 
old gold and black of her dress and 
parasol harmonized admirably with her 
tawny hair and dreamy brown eyes, 
and her fresh complexion and rose-leaf 
lips might have belonged to a girl of 
nineteen. 

She was distinctly feminine in her 
way of picking a winner. When she 
saw a jockey wearing her colors, she 
risked her money on the horse he rode, 
regardless of odds or pedigree or ex- 
pert opinion. And when none of the 
colors were to her fancy, she would 
shut her eyes and jab her hatpin into 


had- 
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the program, and bet on whatever name 
it pierced. And once she risked Ona 
horse named Ramona a hundred dol. 
lars of the fortune left by her deceased 
father, and when asked why she chose 
that horse, said that a girl she once 
knew at college, whose name was Ra. 
mona, could run very fast. 

“Well, is it any worse than playing 
tip from these professional touts ?” she 
asked, when Norman chided her this 
day for betting on a horse whose jockey 
wore old gold and black. “You know 
many of them make a business of tip. 
ping off different horses to different 
people, and then collecting from those 
who happen to win.” 

“But I knew the tout who gave me 
the last tip,” he replied. ‘‘He had been 
about the training stables of Agitator 
all winter, and he knows what’s what.” 

“Yes, and Agitator finished fourth,” 

“But his regular jockey was ill.” 

“Always some excuse for your los- 
ing! And didn’t I see you near the 
judges’ stand a while ago, when you 
were talking to Trask, reach over and 
rub the shoulder of that hunchback, so 
as to ‘get a hunch’ on the next race?” 

“Oh, that was just because the others 
were doing it,” and he smiled in what 
he thought was masculine superiority, 
but what she thought masculine obsti- 
nacy. And no nearer to agreement than 
this, probably, will the sexes ever come 
as to what is folly in one or wisdom 
in the other in gambling. The fact 
that she lost no oftener than he, as a 
rule, and was loser by fifty dollars less 
thus far to-day, convinced Mildred that 
her system was much nearer to infalli- 
bility than his. And when the jockey 
wearing old gold: and black whipped 
his horse past the post, winner by a 
head in the thiré race, she pounded 
Holt on the back in gleeful enthusiasm 
for her colors. 

He smiled in toleration as he ran a 
hand gently over his smooth-shaven 
lips and chin and half closed his gray 
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eyes, a habit he had when engaged in 
meditating some deep problem. The 
problem now in his mind was how to 
win on the next race, the handicap. 
There were eleven entries for this, a 
one-mile running race, and the purse 
was ten thousand dollars. Riddle, a 
Kentucky thoroughbred, was the favor- 
ite, but Fleetwing, a black mare im- 
ported from England, was being touted 
in a “hot tip” that undulated through 
the waves of humanity all about them 
until about nine thousand people pos- 
sessed the secret. Although he had 
heard some one mention Fleetwing at 
the moment he touched the hunchback’s 
shoulder, Holt tried to convince himself 
that his judgment of horseflesh, aided 
perhaps by the tip that was now being 
whispered about, was his reason for 
preferring the foreign mare. 

Mildred’s preference was for an un- 
known horse that was third in the line 
of high-strung animals prancing before 
the post awaiting the starter’s signal. 
He was a bay with a beautiful Arabian 
head, finely set neck, oblique, length- 
ened shoulders, and well-bent hind legs, 
amply muscled. From the clamorous 
crowd she caught a name—‘Omar.” 
She turned to Charley Trask, who had 
just stopped in passing to chat with 
Holt. 

‘Which is Omar?” she asked. 

“The third one from this side. His 
jockey has a crimson sash. But the 
odds against him are ten to one,” he re- 
plied, 

She thrust a 
Holt’s hand. 

“Here, 
put this on Omar!” she cried. “I won 
it on the last race, so I can afford to 
lose it and break even on the day.” 

“But you break even, for 
Fleetwing is going to win,” he remon- 
strated, yet he obediently took the 
money and hurried to the bookmaker’s. 

The horses got off to an even start 
and swung past them on the broad track 


fifty-dollar bill 
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in an almost even line. But at the first 
quarter, the black English mare was 
drawing away from the field, and Holt 
turned a joyous face from the scene 
to look with pitying eyes at Mildred’s 
tense features. The unknown Arabian 
was not distinguishable in the mass, and 
at the half mile seemed to be dropping 
behind. 

“Don’t worry,” said a voice beside 
her. “That is the Arabian way.” 

She looked around and saw Megri- 
koulus, the Greek, gazing calmly at a 
scene that was setting legions of his 
fellow creatures crazy for the time. 

“Omar simply wants room in which 
to get a better start,” he added. “I 
have bet on him, and I expect to win.” 

Before the third quarter was reached, 
Omar’s jockey was seen to rise up in 
his stirrups and reach one hand over 
the straining neck of his horse. But 
there was no whip in the hand, and no 
blow descended upon the beautiful neck 
or head. Instead, the hand fell with 
a gently stroking movement upon the 
neck, and Omar bounded forward as 
if touched with an electric current. His 
flying hoofs were soon lost in the mass 
again, and then his head showed along- 
side that of Fleetwing. Down the 
stretch the black and the bay were run- 
ning even, and they led the field. 

“Come on, you Riddle!” roared the 
mob, but Riddle was running third. 

Soon the cries’ changed. “He’s a 
crab,” “He’s a lobster,” ‘“He’s a snail,” 
and many worse epithets were yelled 
by the disappointed ones who had bet 
on the favorite. And though he was 
making a remarkably good race, they 
continued to hurl insults at him, insults 
which grew in venom and volume as his 
chances of winnigg lessened. No epi- 
thet was now too bad, just as nothing 
would have been too good for him had 
he won by even only so much as an eye- 
lash, That is the way of the race track. 

Fleetwing’s jockey vainly used his 
whip and spurs, and Riddle’s rider beat 
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and cursed his mount, on whom a for- 
tune had been placed, but Omar’s head 
went underneath the wire, a winner by 
a length. 

“Just see that time—one thirty-seven 
and three-fifths!” said Trask. ‘“That’s 
a new record for a mile on an oval 
track. What a wonderful horse?’ 

“But not so wonderful as my Thes- 
saly,” remarked Megrikoulus, who was 
standing beside him. 

“Where is this mysterious animal that 
can’t race in daylight?” asked the rac- 
ing magnate, biting a cigar in two in 
vexation, for he, too, had lost on Rid- 
dle. 

“That I can’t tell you, but if you 
want to race under my conditions, he 
will be produced.” 

Mildred was riotously happy over her 
victory, and as she and Holt had now 
been pressed by the clamorous crowd 
close upon Trask and the Greek, the 
former introduced them all. Mildred 
was delighted to shake hands with the 
man whose judgment had been the same 
as hers. Sportive joy loves company 
at least as much as misery does. Be- 
sides, she and Holt both wanted to 
know more about the Greek and his 
horse. 

“Will your Thessaly race this Omar 
on even terms?” demanded Trask. 

“Yes, or any other horse you can 
bring to meet him.” 

“Suppose we see the directors of the 
track, and a few horse owners,” sug- 
gested Hole to whom the idea appealed 
strongly. “I'd like to bet on Omar next 
time,” and he smiled in surrender to 
Mildred who, with happy face and shin- 
ing eyes, was counting over five hun- 
dred-dollar bills that. the bookmaker 
had paid her. ° 

“All right, as soon as we can get out 
of here,” said Trask. “Let’s wait till 
the next and last race, so we won’t have 
to fight our way through this crowd.” 


It was the same scene, and yet not 


the same, for in the moonlight things 


are not just what they seem. The great 
oval track, framed by the Long Island 


hills, shone in the mild radiance like - 


an immense silver girdle flung there by 
the hand of a careless Titan. And the 
wooded heights all about were dim and 
mysterious, with black gaps in their out- 
lines here and there, suggestive of drag- 
ons’ caves, and bits of moonlit sward 
in higher places such as fairies might 
have danced upon. There were crowds 
of people in the grand stand and in the 
betting ring, but they were fewer by 
half than on the day when Omar had 
won the handicap, for the public was 
chary about attending a race when it 
knew so little of the participants, and 
when the conditions were so peculiar, 
But all those who did come belonged 
to the moneyed class, and almost every 
one had bet on either Thessaly or Omar, 

The voices of these crowds were sel- 
dom raised in shouts, or when they 
were, the sound reverberated with un- 
natural resonance and drew forth 
echoes from the distant hills. And there 
were no artificial lights whatever, for 
this had been agreed to by Trask and 
his friends before Megrikoulus would 
consent to race. There was a band, too, 
and at first it played a clangorous tune 
which to all ears, even the musicians’, 
doubtless, sounded out of keeping with 
the scene, for after that its music was 
the softer kind in which the stringed 
instruments predominated. 

Mildred Boyce stood leaning on the 
grand-stand rail, while Norman, at her 
side, regarded her with more than usual 
tenderness. Behind them were some 
thousands. of expectant people whose 
white faces dimly shone in pallid rows, 
the while they talked in lowered tones 
about this strangest of all modern races. 
To these the lovers paid no heed. 

“How weird it is, and beautiful!” 
breathed Milded joyously. “There's 
magic in the very air.” 

“Ah, yes,” he said, “and under such 


a m¢ 
was 
with 


“es 


plied 
head 
wre 
nysi 


“fai 
wan 
hills 
asp! 
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a moon, no doubt, Hippodameia’s hand 
was won by Pelops in his golden chariot 
with his winged Argive steeds.” 

“And just such moonbeams,” she re- 
plied, “shone on the Olympian victor’s 
head when, crowned with an olive 
wreath, he joined his friends in Dio- 
nysiac revelry to celebrate his triumph.” 

“And under such a moon,” he said, 
“fair Sappho, yearning for her Phaon, 
wandered ’midst the vine-clad Lesbian 
hills—or in some white-starred field of 
asphodel, and, breathing in its perfume, 
dreamed that her lover would return.” 

“And just such moonbeams,” she re- 
plied, “fell on the Hellespont when 
Hero, watching from her tower, saw 
brave Leander swimming toward her 
through the silvery waves.” 

“And those dim hills,” he said, “are 
like Granada’s hills, where Boabdil, the 
Moorish chief, with his enchanted army, 
waits the breaking of the spell, that he 
may win back from the dons his ancient 
kingdom.” 

“Ah, castles in old Spain, how moon- 
light makes one think of thee!” she said. 
“Of orange groves, besides, and flow- 
ered trellises, and balconies where dark- 
eyed beauties sigh while listening to the 
music of guitars in lovers’ hands below. 
On such a night one might do anything 
that’s mad and beautiful ‘a 

“Might even promise me your hand 
in marriage,” he concluded, as he drew 
her arm more closely within his own, 
unmindful of the others seated near. 

“If Thessaly should win—— You 
know I’ve bet on Thessaly this time. 
Yes, I shall make you want Thessaly 
to beat Omar. If the Greek wins, I'll 
marry you.” 

A great shout from the throng about 
the judges’ stand interrupted her. 


Then came the sotind of hoofbeats, 


and two horses, the only starters in the 
race, were dimly outlined near the wire, 


A long delay followed. There was a 
murmur of voices, and sometimes men 
could be seen making excited gestures, 


«while the horses pranced nervously 


about. As if to restore harmony, the 
band struck up a joyful air, and soon 
afterward an agreement seemed to have 
been reached among the disputants, for 
the horses approached the wire as if 
about to start. ° 

“How big the head of one of them 
is—the horse on the far side!” remarked 
some one near the lovers. 

And so it was, and yet it was indis- 
tinct. The horse’s body and legs were 
plainly visible, though a mist appeared 
to envelop an immense head, the shape 
of which could not be discerned. 

At this moment Charley Trask ap- 
proached his friends from the center 
aisle, near the head of which their seats 
were located. They had become tired 
of standing and resumed their seats, but 
now Holt rose to greet the horseman. 

“Tt’s a most amazing affair,” Trask 
began, “and yet the race might as well 
go on, for there was nothing in the 
agreement about the horses’ heads be- 
ing covered. But it’s a puzzle why the 
Greek won't let us see his animal’s head 
before the race.” 

“Ts that his horse on the far side?” 
Holt asked. 

“Yes, and its head is swathed in some 
kind of veiling, with two small holes 
left for eyes. It wouldn't be so strange 
if the head were normal, but it’s so 
gigantic as to be like a—a—like a pi 

“Like a centaur’s?” finished Mildred. 

‘By the great Jove, yes, like a cen- 
taur’s!” agreed Trask. “I never 
thought of it before, but maybe this 
fellow Megrikoulus 
magic horse, 


is ringing in a 
They say he’s some kind 
Wouldn’t it 
be an ungodly joke if he were in league 
with the devil and should win this race 
by superhuman aid?’ 

“But it’s a real horse, isn’t it?” Holt 
inquired. ‘You were close enough to 
see?” 

“Yes, it seems real enough. I felt 
of the creature’s flanks and patted him 


of a magician, anyhow. 


< 
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on the back, and I know horseflesh wher 
I feel it, even if I might not know it 
when I see it: Yes, it’s a real horse 
so far as it’s visible, but I’d like to see 
that head. However, they’re going to 
let the Greek have his way.” 

“Who is to be his jockey ?” 
asked. 

“Some one he brought along who 
weighs a lot more than our jockey, and 
yet he lets us have the benefit of that 
handicap, so we ought not to kick about 
the other thing. But there they go! 
They’re off!” 

“They’re off! They’re off!” was 
shouted by the multitude, and all 

, Within the grand stand stood upon their 
feet, while round the ‘track at many 
points were people crowding close to 
view the race. 

On past the grand stand flew the 
horses,, one with neck outstretched and 
straining every nerve, the other with 
enormous head held upright and en- 
veloped in a veil that hid his features. 
Tense with interest, the people watched, 
and not a shout was heard until the 
half-mile post was passed. The trees 
themselves seemed privy to a dark con- 
spiracy, for while the gentle breeze that 
blew bestirred the leaves and set them 
undulating like the waves of wind- 
kissed waters, not the slightest whis- 
pering was audible. 

“T bet on Omar, and I see he’s 
dropped behind,” said Holt. “The 
Greek’s a wizard, and perhaps we're 
all bewitched, but surely Omar’s not 
affected by the veil-enveloped head of 
Thessaly.” 

“But those Arabians are high-strung 
horses,” Trask replied. “It may be 
that the veil on Thessaly unnerves 
him.” 

“Oh, if it should prove true that 
Thessaly’s a centaur!” Mildred mur- 
mured. “It was in the land of Thes- 
saly, you know, that centaurs were cre- 
ated, for they sprang from Ixion’s union 
with a cloud like Hera in its shape, 


Mildred 
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with which the goddess fooled hig 
when he sought her love.” 

“If Omar’s beaten, I'll believe in 
miracles,” the horseman vowed. “No 
finer horse was ever foaled, and only 
magic will But see—he drops 
still farther in the rear!” 

The crowds again began to shout, 
and soon their shouts became a roar. 

“Come on, you Omar!” “Oh, you 
Thessaly!” “Wake up, Omar!” and, 
“Tl lay you ten to one upon the 
Greek!” were phrases heard. 

Now down the stretch they came, 
the Grecian horse two lengths ahead, 
with Omar hanging grimly on, his 
jockey stroking his fine neck to draw 
from him a winning burst of speed. 
The rhythmic beat of flying feet struck 
on the ear like music, as the Arab 
vainly strove to overhaul the Greek. 
His mouth a-drip with foam, his heay- 
ing sides, his labored breathing showed 
that whip and spur would not avail 
to give him greater speed, and yet with- 
out apparent strain the Grecian horse 
sped on, and every second saw the gap 
grow wider till he shot beneath the wire 
a winner by three lengths. 

Then came a strange finale. Shouts 
of victory blended with loud cries in 
which amazement was the major note. 
For Thessaly ran on beyond the wire, 
beyond the grand stand, and on past 
the wondering throngs that lined the 
track, until his thundering hoofbeats 
sounded faint and fainter in the dis- 
Near the half-mile post, he 
made a mighty leap that cleared the 
fence, then bounded onward at a greater 
speed. On toward the distant hills 
he sped, until he vanished in their shad- 
Ows. 


tance, 


said Holt, “‘but since you 
win, I’ve no regrets.” 

“And I’m so happy,” Mildred said, 
“that I will make you winner—of my- 
self.” 

“Megrikoulus must be a wizard,” he 
replied. ‘Thanks be to. Jove!” 


“T’ve lost,” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

Richard Mountgomery, a young soldier of fortune, has succeeded in forming a com 
pany to develop a valuable property in Colombia. Richard and Lycurgus Robinson, through 
whose aid the necessary backing was secured, are to be in charge of the enterprise. There 
is little sympathy between the two men, Richard being an aristocrat of the aristocrats and 
Robinson a vulgar little bounder, but Robinson’s wife, Alice, is madly in love with Richard. 
This is no new experience for him, as there has never been a time in his life when som¢ 
woman was not in love with him. He himself is fundamentally indifferent to women, 
though he accepts their d€votion for what it is worth to him. On the night before he and 
Robinson are to sail from Panama for Colombia in their little yacht, he catches a glimpse 
of a woman in black coming down the steps of the hotel. Her sophisticated beauty catches 
his fancy, and he regrets that he is leaving -so soon that he will have no chance to meet her. 
Before the party has been in Colombia many weeks, a mysterious cablegram for Robinson 
recalls them to Panama. Richard is puzzled, but does not force an explanation, as he does 
not care to have a fuss with Robinson, and his invincible confidence in his own luck leads 
him to feel that everything will come out right in the end. He is, however, worried and 
aigry when, upon their arrival in Panama, Robinson announces that Talbot, one of the big 
men of the company, is coming down to make an investigation of its affairs. Richard 
realizes that Robinson must have messed things up somehow, but just at this point he meets 
the woman in black, and everything else is driven from his mind. Thérése Kennedy, the 
French widow of an American, is all that Richard has ever dreamed a woman could be— 
young, beautiful, cultured, sophisticated. From the moment of their meeting, they are 
fascinated by each other and seek every opportunity of being together. Three people watch 
their intimacy with alarm—Alice Robinson, because of her love for Richard; Robinson, 
because he is infatuated with Thérése himself; and Sefior Garida, son of the President of 
Panama, who wants to marry Thérése, and has a half promise from her. Finally Alice 
hits upon a plan for breaking up the affair. Robinson will guarantee to get Richard out of 
the way if Garida will give Robinson a concession for a race track in Panama. The money 
he can raise on this will enable him to meet Talbot's investigation, the Colombian deal will 
go on, and Richard will be sent back to the property 


CHAPTER XIII. During those happy weeks, they had 


HIE middle of February was fast 
T approaching, and still Talbot de 
layed in the States and still 
Richard was content to dally in Pan- 
ama. Six weeks had gone by since he 
and Thérése had taken their first drive 
together, and it was difficult for him to 
realize, now, that he had ever got on 
without her. 


/ 


contrived to keep very much to them- 
selves and had seen as little of the Rob- 
i On the other hand, 
they had not been able to ignore them 
Robinson had quite 
genuinely infatuated by Thérése and 


insons as possible. 


entirely. been 
had been annoyingly persistent in his 
Alice, 
whose jealousy led her to hate the girl, 


efforts to impress her, while 
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still sought her out upon every occa- 
sion, hoping thus to prevent her from 
being alone with Richard. The boy 
felt the necessity of keeping the rela- 
tions between himself and the Robin- 
sons as smooth as possible, and Thérése 
looked on calmly and quite enjoyed the 
absurdity of the situation. 

One evening Robinson suggested that 
they all take a trip to Taboga on the 
yacht the next day, and the other three 
took up the idea with enthusiasm. 
ach one of them wished that two of 
the others need not go along, but not 
one of them, under the circumstances, 
would have remained at home. 

They departed early, making a great 
parade of picnic paraphernalia and con- 
scientiously keeping up a holiday clamor 
of merriment. The run to Taboga took 
a little over two hours. They passed 
the long breakwater built out from La 
Boca, then the group of fortification 
islands and the quarantine station; 
drew near enough to the mainland at 
one point to see the houses and the 
distant, moving figures in the leper col- 
ony; passed the long white beach of 
Taboguilla; and finally entered the bay 
of Taboga. 

Thérése thought that she had never 
seen water so blue. The bay was like 
a clear, dark, flashing sapphire rimmed 
with pearls, for there were many small, 
clean of white-hot sand, and 
between these the rocks and trees dipped 
down to the water, so that each little 
beach was round and individual. The 
largest of these formed a sweeping 
curve at the back of the bay, and here 
the village wads set in a sort of cup, a 
tiny plaster village of yellow and rose 
and blue. Beyond it was a fringe of 
bamboo huts; higher still, a 


beaches 


coconut 
grove; and above that, on the steep hill- 
sides, irregular patches of pineapples, 
gleaming silver-gray in the sun. 

dis- 
went 
They 


anchored a safe 
and the 
ashore in one of their own boats. 


The yacht was 


ance out, whole party 


s 


spent a pleasant hour or two wander. 
ing about the little place, visiting the old 
church, climbing the crumbling belfry, 
scarred by the bullets of the last reyo. 
lution, and viewing the skull of the 
saint who had once saved the village 
from destruction. 

Then they breakfasted at the White 
House, a small inn kept by a kindly, 
garrulous native woman. A fluffy lit. 
tle yellow dog established itself beside 
Thérése’s chair, and she fed it tiny 
mouthfuls of meat with her slim white 
fingers and stroked its silky head, 
Everything was delicious, and they all 
ate so heartily that they were glad to 
sit quietly taiking through the hot siesta 
hour. 

When it grew cooler, they decided 
to bathe, and their hostess produced 
clean white cotton suits trimmed with 
red calico ruffles. They separated to 
put them on and met again on the gal- 
lery. Each of them was giggling and 
each was wrapped in a _ big bath 
towel, so that only their heads and bare 
feet showed. Richard glanced: at Thé 
rese and saw that the nails of her small 
toes were polished with pink enamel 
and that the tips of her heels were co- 
quettishly touched with rouge. He de- 
lighted in these dainty details and was 
amused at Robinson’s stare of amaze- 
ment. 

There was much merriment when 
they cast off the towels, for the suits 
were comical in the extreme and s0 
badly fitting that they all looked like 
caricatures. They found the 
warm enough to enter without shock, 
but still deliciously refreshing, and they 
spent a glorious half hour splashing and 
playing and so forgot themselves that, 
for a little while, they were all happy 
together. 

Later, they had a light dinner, and 
went back to the yacht as the moon 
arose, to make the journey home by its 
light. 

“Look at that pup racing up and down 


watei 
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the beach!” Richard called, just as they 
were about to start. “He acts as if he 
wanted to come after us. You made a 
hit with him, Thérése. It’s the one you 
fed.” 

The little dog was indeed rushing 
madly up and down the strand, barking 
with all its might and every now and 
again making tentative little dashes into 
the water and then back up onto the 
sand. Robinson began to whistle and 
call to it. 

“Don’t, Lycurgus! The little chap’ll 
try to swim out if you’re not careful,” 
protested Richard. 

“Tt is swimming!” cried 
“Look! What 
believe he can make it. 

“Call him back!” shouted Ricard to 
the boys on the shore. 

But they either did not hear or did 
not heed, for the little dog swam on, 
Bravely it struggled out, with its eyes 
fixed on the yacht, and when they saw 
that it would not turn back, they all be- 
gan to whistle and call, encouraging it to 
come On. 


Thérése. 
shall we do? I don't 


Richard ran down the gang- 
way and stood on the lowest step, lean- 
ing forward to seize it as soon as it 
should within reach. The dis- 
tance was not great, but the beast was 
small and its strength was soon gone. 

“T’m afraid he can’t make it,” 
Lycurgus 


come 


said 
“We'll have to let him go 


y 
Ss 
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evil. 


poor <¢ 

“Look out, Dickie—you’ll fall in!” 
cried Alice, in fluttering agitation. 

“Of course I’ll fall in if he can’t do 
itt You had no business to call him in 
the first place, Lycurgus.” 

The dog was giving out pitiful little 
whines, 
Then it 


water, but 


and its eyes rolled beseechingly. 

small sank under the 
again, while its 
) worked frantically. 
Richard delayed no longer, but sprang 
into the 


head 
bobbed up 
uny, weary paws’ 
water just as he was. 
“Dickie!” shrieked Mrs. Robinson. 

A few swift strokes and he had seized 


the wee beast and in another moment 


was climbing back on board. They all 
clustered around the dripping pair— 
the boy and the bit of a dog. 

“Damn’ foolishness!” said Lycurgus. 
“What’ll you do with him now ?” 

“Are you hurt, Dickie?” begged Alice. 

“I’m soaked, but uninjured,” an- 
swered the boy. ‘Good little beggar— 
I suppose now I'll have to keep you,” 
he added, patting the shivering dog. 

“What will you call him?” queried 
Thérése. 

“Booze wet,” re- 
plied Richard with a laugh and, with his 
new pet in his arms, he went below to 
get into dry things. 

The boat had been started, and they 
were on their way when the boy came 
up again. At first they all talked 
about commonplace things; then Rob- 
inson tried to Thérése into a 
téte-a-téte, but eluded him. For 
a while he and his wife continued to 
stand guard, but they were older than 
their companions and they grew drowsy. 
At last Richard and Thérése slipped 
away unhindered, and leaned across the 
rail to watch the great phosphorescent 
fish gamboling about the boat, which 
seemed so small, alone at night on the 
ocean, 

“Richard,” Thérése softly, 
“sometimes you pretend to be very prac 
tical, but your eyes are full of dreams.” 


because he’s SO 


draw 
she 


said 


“I wish to Heaven I weren’t so trans- 
parent!” replied the boy with whimsical 
petulance. a mask of the 
whole of my face, but my eyes always 


“T can make 
give me away. A chap came up to me 
He went on 
to tell her of his experience on the 


in a restaurant once—— 


day he had seen the Robinsons off fot 
Panama. 

“But you're not transparent to every 
one, Richard [ 
You 


only to a discerning few. 
know it’s world. 
a little island 


and we can sail round and 


a lonely 
ach one of us 
of our own, 
look at other people’s islands, and they 
can do the ours—but no 


same with 
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body can land except on their own 
ground, Only once in a very great while 
some one comes who knows how, and 
he finds your landing place and draws 
up his boat and stays a while. I think, 
Richard, that I can walk on your island 
a little, but there’s a garden in the mid- 
dle with a high stone wall around it 
—and }F can never climb over the wall. 
But you won't need to be quite so lonely 
any more.” 

“You dear! Thérése, may I walk on 
your island, too?” 

“Of course. I'll put up a beacon light 
to show you the way in.” 

“Won't I find a garden there?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Then you shouldn’t mind about mine 

and anyway——” 

“What ?” 

“Nothing. We're almost in. When 
you sail into the harbor this way, with 
all those lights ahead, it looks like 
fairyland, but it’s the devil of a disap- 
pointment when you get there.” 

Upon his arrival at the Tivoli, Rob- 
inson was handed a note which had ar- 
rived by messenger that afternoon. It 
read: 

Have the concession ready and will give it 


over as soon as you have kept your part of 
our agreement GARIDA. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The first day of carnival had arrived, 
and every hotel crammed with 
They slept on cots in the cor- 
and billiard tables were even 


was 
tourist 
ridors, 
made up into beds to accommodate the 
curious, good-natured throng, assembled 
from all parts of the earth. Already 
the streets were filled with masquerad 
negroes and peasants in costumes 

and silk and tinsel, to purchase 

lich they had hoarded their pesos for 
Che 


1 1 
several weeks before, by 


y 


months beforehand. 


queen had 


been selected 
the process of buying votes at five cen 


+ - ¢ 4 ] 1 ] +1 
tavos the vote—a custom which had the 


Ainslee’s 


advantage not only of swelling the e. 
chequer of the carnival treasury, but of 
effectually preventing the election of g 
black queen, as might otherwise haye 
happened in a city where more. than 
two-thirds of the population were pe. 
groc Ss. 

The coronation was to take place ip 
the theater that evening, and the Rob. 
insons had suggested that they attend 
it with Richard and Thérése. The jj 
feeling among the four had grown dur. 
ing the few days that had intervened 
between the Taboga trip and carnival, 
Richard had been forced to haggle with 
Robinson constantly over money, and 
the man’s natural meanness and cupid 
ity—combined with outraged vanity due 
to his lack of success with Thérése— 
led him to make matters as unpleasant 
for the boy as possible, especially since 
he believed that, with the coming of 
Talbot, to whom he had sent an urgent 
cable immediately upon receipt of Ga- 
rida’s note, their ways would sepa 
As for Alice, she lost no Oppor- 
tumity to heap upon him the full meas- 
ure of her bitterness and _ reproaches, 
so that Richard, who hated a scene 
more than anything on earth, now de- 
termined to break with them on his 
own account at the first opening, and 
only awaited the coming of Talbot to 
put his own plan into execution. 

Alice had reached the end of her al- 
ways short-lived self-control and had 
begun to treat Thérése with positive 
rudeness. The girl had realized from 
the first that Richard’s association with 
the Robinsons must be merely one of 
necessity, and had been quick to rec 
ognize the motive back of Alice’s atti- 
tude toward herself. Rich 
ard had never discus s, hav 


rate, 


She and 
sed the othe 
ing always more interesting things to 
talk about, and, since he seemed to be 
bound to them, she had 
tolerantly overlooked their ec centricities 
and had accepted their continued at- 


with unfailing courtesy. While 


in some way 


Valic¢ 
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she could not, of course, avoid seeing 
that discord existed, she was totally un- 
aware of the depth and intensity of 
their bitterness and animosity and had 
no idea of the complications involved 
therein. 

No arrangement had been made with 
the Robinsons for the afternoon, so 
Thérése and Richard set out together, 
drove about the city, saw all that there 
was to see, and returned very late, cov- 
ered with confetti and overflowing with 
holiday They dressed with 
speed for the evening and joined each 
other in the dining room. The Rob- 
insons had, apparently, dined earlier, for 
they were nowhere in sight, and the 
dinner hour over. Thé- 
rése and her companion finished hastily 
and started up to make their final prep- 
arations for the evening. At the head 
of the stairs, they met Alice and her 
husband. 

“Oh, are you ready?” cried Thérése 
“We'll be with you in one mo- 
I just want to get a scarf and 
powder my nose.” 

“You needn’t hurry, Mrs. Kennedy. 
Lycurgus and I are going on now,” said 
Alice stiffly. 

“But [ thought 
in surprise. 


spirits. 


was almost 


= 
gayiy. 


ment 


” began Thérése 


“We thought you were going to stop 
for us this afternoon,” put in Robin- 
son. “Alice and I sat waiting for over 
an hour.” 

“But nothing had been said,” re- 
sponded Thérése. “I’m awfully sorry 
if you misunderstood, but I’m sure that 
our arrangement was for this evening. 
That was 

“T understood that we were going to 
all of the carnival affairs together. 
That was the plan, wasn’t it, Lycur- 
gus?’ Alice appealed to her husband. 


your suggestion.” 


“Certainly,” he agreed. 

“T’m sure that you spoke only of to- 
night, but I’m exceedingly sorry there 
was a misunderstanding, and we'll try 
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to be more explicit another time,” said 
Thérése pleasantly. 

“IT don’t think we care to have an- 
other time, Mrs. Kennedy,” answered 
Alice with attempted haughtiness, and 
she sailed down the stairs, followed by 
her husband, who cast one regretful 
look back at Thérése and then turned a 
scowl of rage upon Richard. 

“Richard,” gasped the girl, as soon 
as the others were out of sight, “how 
extraordinary! I never heard of any 
one’s behaving like that! Do you sup- 
pose they didn’t understand ?” 

“Certainly they did,” ‘said Richard 
grimly. ““They’ve just been hunting for 
an excuse, and now they’ve made one. 
I’m beastly sorry, Thérése, to have 
brought you into such a bally mess.” 

“But you haven’t. On the contrary, 
I’m afraid it’s I who have made trou 
ble for you. Richard dear, I hope not. 
He—your business——* I understood 
that you were in some way employed by 
him?” 

“T jolly well am not. I never said 
anything about it, Thérése, because— 
well, why should I? But he doesn’t 
own that boat or the property any more 
than I do. It’s like this——” 

They drifted to one of the benches 
on the gallery, and Richard explained 
the situation to Thérése. 

“You know, dear,’ he ended, “I 
never would have picked the Robinsons 
out for friends, but it seemed to be the 
best I could do in a way, 
and I was so crazy to fix things up and 
begin that I let myself be drawn into 
a sort of intimacy with them, with the . 
idea of hurrying matters along. Then 
I found I had to keep it up if I didn’t 
want to queer things. It bad 
mistake. It never pays to mix business 
with social relations, but 


business 


was a 


I didn’t real- 
ize it atthe time, and the last six months 
have been hell to pay for it. Robin- 
son hates me because I’ve caught him 
in so many lies—and now he has other 


reasons.” 
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“Are you sure, Richard,” Thérése 
asked anxiously, “that it’s wise for you 
to keep on with him—in‘a business way ? 
I’ve a feeling that he’s not very scrupu- 
lous.” 

“To tell the truth, he has balled things 
up fearfully, but he’s served: his pur- 
pose. Getting him out now can’t break 
up the company, and I’m inclined to 
believe that they’ll be very ready to let 
him out when they find how things have 
been running. I don’t know yet ex- 
actly what his game is, but it’s some- 
thing crooked, for he’s held up every- 
thing he could, in every possible way. 
Talbot will be here soon now—he’s the 
treasurer of the company—and then 
everything will be straightened out. It’s 
been a lot of work, and I’ve had no 
end of trouble with it, but the proposi- 
tion is the best ever. I’ve tried a lot 
of things, but I put my whole heart into 
this—and all my cash. I’ve built all 
my air castles round it, and if it 
shouldn’t pan out, it would rather knock 
the bottom out of everything. But it’s 
going through all right.” 

For the next few days merriment 
knew no bounds. Dancing began in the 
Central immediately after breakfast, and 
the patio and drawing-rooms were 
packed with people dancing on the tiled 
floor, where the confetti lay ankle deep 
and streamers of serpentine wound 
round and round their feet. The bal- 
conies were filled with laughing, gayly 
dressed spectators, who threw paper 
ribbands across the room and poured 
whole bagfuls of confetti down onto 
the heads below. At little tables around 
the edge of the court, refreshment was 
served, and quarts of champagne were 
consumed and as many wasted, for glass 
after glass was filled with confetti, 
Every one laughed, sang, and shouted, 
while carnival reigned supreme. 

Richard and Thérése went every aft- 
ernoon and danced again and again and 
always together, The woman grew 
more and more interesting to him. 


Their thoughts and moods seemed al. 
ways to accord. 

Neither of the two comrades spoke 
with the Robinsons during this time, or 
consulted them. One afternoon they 


passed close by Richard and Thérése, 
and the girl heard Alice exclaim: 

“For Heaven’s sake, Lycurgus, let’s 
I’m as dry asa 


beat it for a drink! 
dog.” 

Thérése 
laughed. 

“If you could have heard how she's 
talked to me!” she told Richard, “J 
was almost afraid to breathe in her 
presence at first—I thought her so prim 
and proper.” 


looked after them and 


“That’s a favorite pose of hers,” re. 
plied the boy, “but she drops it as soon 
as she feels that she knows you. She 
seems to think that the first impres- 
sion, figuratively speaking, is all that 
counts, and once she feels familiar 
and at her ease, she makes no further 
attempt to please, but goes on expect- 
ing the same attention she received while 
she was working hard to be attractive.” 

“So many people are like that,” 
agreed Thérése. “The women who 
wear curl papers and wrappers as soon 
as they’re married. I used to quarrel 
with maman, because she did not ap- 
prove of the stress I laid upon luxurious 
surroundings and personal beauty. 

““My dear,’ she would say to me, 
‘all women wish to be interesting to 
men, but don’t you think that one could 
hold a lover longer by appealing to his 
intellect and to his spiritual side? Isn't 
that a stronger thread to bind him with 
than one of mere physical attraction? 
Then I used to tell her that, if I really 
wanted a man, I’d weave both threads 
together and have him in a net.” 

“Clever,” said the boy. “Most women 
neglect one or the other.” 

“Most women are incapable of both 

and they usually begin wrong end to. 
They do everything they can to be tan- 
talizing and bewitching and attract and 





ha 
to 


be 


id 
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hold a man, for a little while, by their 
caresses, and they assume that mental 
companionship will follow: later and 
without effort. But it doesn’t, and as 
soon as the love-making days are over, 
they've nothing to talk about. But all 
really great loves begin the other way. 
lf [ really wanted a man to love me 
very much, | should work first, with all 
my heart and all I possessed of intelli- 
gen e, to gain control of his brain—and 
then I'd have everything else.” 

“T think you're right,” said Rich- 
ard, “but I’d hate a woman who could 
control my brain.” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t. You might 
hate to have her do it, but if you had 
to admit that she’d done it, that would 
be love.” 

“Therese, where did you .get such 
ideas °”’ 

“Just thinking,” answered Thérése. 

Every night there was a ball, to which 
one went only by subscription or by in- 
vitation. Senior Garida had sent Theé- 
réese several cards for each of these 
assemblies, and she had intended to in- 
vite the Robinsons, but now she and 
Richard went alone and had a far bet- 
ter time in consequence. 

Thérése danced often with Senor 
Garida, but more often with Richard, 
and once she confided to him that the 
Panamaian had threatened to make trou- 
ble if she were not more gracious to 
himself and less so to the boy. 

“T should worry,” laughed Richard. 

“Still, you’d better be a little care- 
ful,” said Thérése. very hot- 
headed.” 

One night the ball was at the Presi- 
dencia, and Sefior Garida, as the son 
of the house, made of Thérése a guest 
of honor. 
in courtesy bound to accept his atten- 
tions, so her that 
mostly with 
Richard relinquished 
good grace 


“He's 


She was, on this occasion, 


time 
taken up 


evening was 
Panamaians. 
with very 
in fact, he seemed to take 
almost as much pleasure in watching 


her 
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her move about as he did in dancing 
with her himself. 

During these carnival days, Garida 
had been growing more and more im 
patient, and this evening he was impor- 
tunate in the extreme and at the same 
time made the most of his opportunity 
to compromise Thérése, so that it be- 
gan to be whispered among his friends 
that his suit had been successful, and 
Thérése could plainly feel his net clos- 
ing about her. She knew that it was 
bound to be, and tried to resign her 
mind. She did not wish to lose the use 
of this exit out of the difficulties which 
she—and alone—knew were fast 
gathering about her, but she neverthe- 
less felt an increasing reluctance to have 
the matter settled, and was determined 
to drain her cup of respite to the dregs. 

“T am not yet your possession,” she 
protested, as she and Garida stood alone 
for a moment upon one of the bal- 
conies, “and I wish you would not flaunt 
me as one.” 


she 


“But carnival is here—and you prom- 
ised——”’ 

“T said, ‘after carnival.’ ” 

“You are very cruel, little lady, to 
your most ardent lover, but—I will try 
to bear the curb a bit longer.” He had 
a flaming way of sending his eyes over 
her, from head to foot, seeming thus to 
gather her to himself. It was both re 
pelling and alluring, the intense posses- 
that look. “On Wednes- 
day, I shall come for my answer.” 

Wednesday! How close it was, and, 
too, Thérése knew that Talbot was ex- 
pected on Thursday evening, and that 
his coming would in itself put an end 
to her holiday with Richard. She must 
add those last two days to her treasure 
She admitted to herself now 
that these few weeks with the dreamer, 
the comrade of her heart and brain, 
meant more to her than all of the rest 
of her life, and it seemed to her that she 


siveness of 


store, 


could not go on without rounding them 
out—that there remained some precious 
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climax which she could not and would 
not forego. Surely she had a right to 
fill her full, be 
fore giving herself to the experienced 
She dete: 
mined to fight for two more days with 
all of her woman’s guile. She half 
turned away and glanced at him co- 
quettishly over her shoulder. 


measure of memory 


man who stood beside her. 


“Can you blame a woman for fear- 
ing to be caught when you look at her 
like that?” she asked. 

He seized her hand. 

“How would you have me look,” he 
whispered fervently, “when I am mad 
for you? Ah, I will love you as 


you 
have never been 


And 
Are you 
Are you not 


before! 
you will love me in return. 


loved 


not at all eager to begin? 
even curious ?” 

“T am a little curious,” she admitted, 
and permitted him to see her parted lips 
and the heaving of her firm, round 
breasts. Then she 
a very sweet, half-frighi 


hange d, bec oming 
ned little girl. 
‘But—it has all been such a whirl—this 
And I want to be sure. Be 
generous—give me a few days of quiet 

of time to think. Let me come to you 
with some knowledge of what I do—if 
The last were said 
with a smile that was almost an affirma- 
tion. “And Wednesday is the first day 
of Lent. I must have that day free, at 
least. I must go to church. 

she looked into hi 


carnival, 


I come.” words 


Give me”’ 
face to see how 
far she dared go and saw that she must 
not venture greatly—‘‘until Thursday 
evening—please—please !”’ 
she was trem- 
do? After all, 
a frightened girl. 
very word showed that 


She clasped her hands; 
bling. What could he 
she was young—just 
she meant, 


in the end, to consent and, too, Garida 


also was a Catholic and understood what 
those two day 


niol 1er + ] 
mignt mean to a dé 


vout 


woman. He truly wanted to make 


her happy, to have her acceptance alto- 


gether voluntary, and once more he suc 


cumbed. 
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“Thursday evening then, but not q 
moment later. I will come to you a 
You will receive me then?” 

“Yes—yes—thank Realizing 
that her relief was almost too evident 
she hastened to add, “ suppose it 1S 
difficult for a man to comprehend— 
what surrender means to a woman,” 

He sighed and then said, somewhat 
arrogantly : 

“T promise to make you happy.” 

Richard came then to claim Thérése 
for the next dance, and Senior Garida 
sought out Robinson. 


nine. 


you.” 


“You have been too slow,” he began 
without preliminary, “in earning your 
concession. I doubt if—your efforts 
will be needed now.” 

“T told you I couldn’t do it before 
Talbot comes, but I guarantee to have 
him packed off by the end of the week.” 

“Tt is very possible that, by then, 
I shall not require your assistance. And 
I have no particular desire to injure— 
any one—without cause. I imagine 
that, by the end of the week, the going 
or coming of the young man in ques- 
tion will be immaterial to me.” 

“What?” This was a twist of chance 
which Robinson had never taken into 
consideration. He was a man who saw 
only the obvious and, quite obviously, 
Thérése was still bestowing the lion's 
share of her favor upon Richard. 
What grounds, then, had the Panama- 
ian for such assurance? “You wouldn't 
—you wouldn’t hold me up, after I've 
sent for Talbot on the strength of your 
word ?” stammered Lycurgus, pale with 
terror. 

Garida 
ously. 

“Brace up, man!” he ordered, as if 
“Tt makes lit- 
tle difference to me who gets it, and if] 
a present of it. But 
if I should lose, it would be partly on 
it of your You said 
you'd get rid of him as soon as | 
‘ Llowever, we'll leave it this 


looked at him contemptt- 


commanding a servant. 
vin, I’ll make you 
dallying. 


accoul 


signed, 
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way—we’ll win or lose together. Surely 
you ought to feel flattered. And as 
failure would mean—more than I care 
to contemplate to me, I think you may 
that your own losses, in that 
would not be small.” Garida 
strode away, taking a savage satisfac- 
tion in the thought of the torment he 
had left behind in the breast of the lit- 
tle man. ; 


assume 
event, 


It was the custom in Panama for one 
man to come up to another in the midst 
of a dance and demand his partner for 
the rest of the number, and now Ga- 
rida, his appetite for venting his own 
disappointment upon others still unap- 
went up to Richard 
Thérése for the 


peased, and de- 
rest of the 
dance, courteously, it is true, but with 


visible delight in thus discomfiting the 


manded 


boy, who bowed stiffly and gave her 
up without a word. But whereas Rich- 
gay, for the rest of the 
was silent and, while they 
were driving home, Thérése, honestly 
ignorant of the cause, asked him if he 
felt weary. 


ard h id been 


evening he 


“No,” was the curt reply. 
“Then what is wrong? You are so 
unlike yourself,” 

“If I were at home and sitting with 
some of the officers of my regiment, 
and they learned that I’d let a Spaniard 
come up and take a girl away from me, 
I believe they’d all rise and leave the 

ble,” he said grimly. 

“Oh, is that it? But, Richard, it’s 
the custom here, and he was quite 

ithin his right. It would have made 

scene that no one could have 

stood if you had resented it.” 
know—and for your sake, I per- 
it. But if I cared for you any 
hould hate you for making me 
said Thérése 


sorry,” impul- 


didn’t even notice it at the 


“Vou 


t » 
time 
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“Because I’ve been to so many dances 
here, and they always do it.” 

“Tt’s a rotten custom, and they ought 
to keep it to themselves and not pre- 
sume to force it upon others.” 

Richard remained sulky, and just be- 
fore they reached the hotel, he flared 
out: 

“If you think I’m jealous, you're 
vastly mistaken. He could have danced 
with you all night, and I wouldn’t have 
said a word, but to do it that way was 
an insult, and to let him do it was some- 
thing worse.” 

“I’m awfully sorry, dear, that you 
had to put up with it, for me.” 

But the next morning Richard was 
quite his cheerful self once more, and 
as soon as he saw Thérése, he told her, 
with many reminiscent chuckles, of an 
early interview with Robinson. 

“I had to see the blighter,” he said, 
“to get some money he owed me. He 
was very disagreeable, and I told him 
that I knew perfectly well why he was 
so. Then I reminded him that to be 
unlucky in love was to be lucky in 
other things and that he should con- 
sider his misfortune a geod omen for 
the Colombian deal. 
have seen him. He hopped up and 
down like a monkey on a stick. I’ve 
been polite to him so long that it’s 
a perfect joy to be otherwise. And 
listen, honey—I’ve got a lovely plan for 
to-morrow. You know Talbot’s com; 
ing Thursday, and after that I’m going 
to be pretty busy, but we’ve got two 
days, and I thought that, to-morrow, 
we'd take the boat and go to Taboga 

just you and I and the crew—and 
come back late.” 

“It would be heaps of fun, but are 
you sure it won’t make trouble?” 


You'll go?” 


I wish you could 


“How can it, silly? 

“I'd love to.” 

The last dance was at the Union 
Club that night and they went down 
for a while, but they were beginning 
to weary of so much revelry and started 





‘s] ectacles, 
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home early. Then they decided to 
watch the native dances for a bit and 
drove around for that purpose. At 
various points near the outskirts of 
the city, the poorer people had erected 
covered platforms, where they held 
their~dances, and Thérése and Richard 
saw several of these. 

As they watched these half-savage 
fascinating in their ele- 
mental brutality, the beat of the tom- 
toms got into their blood, and they 
felt their bodies inwardly swaying to 
its rhythm. The hot tropical night, the 
full moon, the dancing figures, and the 
tom-toms seemed to merge like waves 
into the sea to form an outgoing tide, 
which swept them along on its bil- 
lows. 

They drove home in silence. At the 
top of the stairs, Richard turned sud- 
denly. 

“I’m going back after 
rettes,” he said abruptly. 
again in a few moments.” 

Thérése smiled as she hurried into 
her room, for she knew that he would 
not find any one to sell him cigarettes 
in that hotel at three o’clock in the 
morning. Then she laughed softly as 
she hastily loosened her hair and slipped 
into a pink silk nightgown. She threw 
a peignoir of chiffon about her and 
then stood, quite breathless with haste 
and excitement, with her hand on the 
knob, listening for Richard’s footstep. 

It came—first quickly, then slowly, 
then patised outside her door. Very 
softly she drew it open. 

“Good night, Richard,” she said, and 
held up her face to be kissed;- then 


some ciga- 
“T’ll come up 


pulled herself slowly away and par- 
tially closed the door. 
But Richard set his foot in the crack. 
“Let me come in?” he coaxed in a 
whisper. 
Smiling, 


“ 


she shook het he id. 
Please.” 

“No.” But she thrust out her bare 
arm to him, and he seized it and kissed 
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it, running his lips along the cream. 
white skin from shoulder to finger tips, 

“Now let me in,” he said again. 

Still she shook her head and leaned 
her weight against the door, after draw- 
ing her arm within. 

“Then I’m going,” he said at last, q 
little sulkily, and turned away. 

She waited until he had gone some 
distance; then she opened the crack a 
little wider. 

“Richard,” came her whispered call, 

“Ves?” he said, stopping short, as 
if he had come to the end of his tether, 

“If I had been you,” .said she, “J 
should have pushed the door open.” 

Richard came back with a rush—to 
find it locked and to hear an excited 
little gitgle. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Before most of the carnival-weary 
tourists were astir, the next morning, 
Thérése and Richard left the hotel and 
drove down to the yacht. No one else 
was on her except the three black boys; 
even Barnes was to be left behind, for 
one of the muchachos had been taught 
to run the engine, under proper super- 
vision, which Richard himself could 
give. Thérése sat alone while Richard 
went below to start the engine, and 
she smiled as she thought of that other 
morning when four of them had left 
for Taboga. Now there were only her- 
self and Richard—and how much jol- 
lier it was! 

They bobbed out of the bay, as on 
that other day, and Thérése watched 
Panama melt into hazy patches of color, 
just as an impressionist picture does 
when one draws near to it. Richard 
ran up for a moment and then disap- 
peared again. was not 
working quite right, he said, and he 
had to watch the engine; he would clean 


Something 


up and come to sit with her presently. 
there was an 0c- 
casional halt in the monotonous chug- 


Thérése noticed that 


tim 
but 
and 
a d 


Sul 
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ging, but she was undisturbed and sat 
on, very cool and contented, while her 
eyes wandered across the blue, rippling 
waters hills on the 
mainland and then out to the gray-green 

which and 
as the yacht approached them. 


to the blue-gray 


island grew greener 
gree nel 

[ime passed, and she shifted in her 
Surely Richard was a very long 
time. It was just like that other day, 
but now she was full of contentment; 
and the contentment 
a delicious wave of excitement, which 
and again in a warm 
her eyes 
then 
only 


chair. 


underneath rose 


surged up now 
flush to her cheeks, making 
sparkle like black diamonds, and 
receded, leaving her white, with 

sea dreams in her eyes. 

\nd then the girl noticed that they 
the left and it 
if they were going outside 


were swerving toward 
looked as 
of tl island of laboguilla. 
Tabos 


or 1 otnel 


Surely 
was toward the right and back 
island. In a 


large mo- 


ment Kichard 
jron 


blond 


came on deck, warm 


stay below, with one lock of 
lair lying in a moist curl on his 

He was immacu 
late white, for he had changed to khaki 


again in 


for his work on the engine, and as his 
head showed at the top of the com 
Thérése saw that he 
ing, with a dare-devil light in his 


gray eyes and a mocking curve to 


panionway, was 
laugh 


blue 


sorry I was so long, dear, but 
everything’s all right now.” He seated 
F in a chair beside her and lighted 

doc sn’t ‘| he- 
hardly 
But, 
our 


answered 
that I 


matter,” 
happy 


“I’m so 


vhether I’m alone or not. 


d, arent we 
We 


the othe r dav. 


getting out of 
farther over 
Taboga 


‘ 1 
went mucn 


Surely 
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‘To Pearl Islands. You said you'd 
like to see them.” 

“T’ve always wanted to, but, my dear 
boy, it’s impossible now. It would take 
all -day to there, They’re miles 
away.” 

“Only eight hours.” 

“But, Richard—eight hours! 
could hardly get back by 
morning.” 

“T don’t mean to get back until 
morrow night.” 

“But, Richard—l 
ple at the hotel——” 

“Will probably never know of it, 
and if they do, we'll swear that the 
down and we couldn't 
help ourselves.” 

“But Talbot?” 

“He can't arrive 
seven, and we'll land by five.” 

“Did you plan this from the begin- 


ning 


get 


We 


to-morrow 
to- 


can’t! The peo- 


engine broke 


possibly before 


before you asked me to go to- 
day a 

“T don’t know just what I planned 
at first, but I decided on this last 
night.” 

“Oh, but I didn’t mean 

‘Don’t be commonplace. A girl al- 
ways denies that she meant what she 
said, if she happens to say what she 
means. Don’t think “it will be 
fun? Be original and say yes.” 

‘Yes,” agreed Thérése, with a de- 
lighted little giggle, “I think it will be 
heaps of fun.” 

“And I assure you,” went on Rich- 
ard calmly, “that it will be quite ro 


you 


mantic and artistic, so that you'll have 
regret.” 

“I didn’t intend to give you instruc- 
tion 


nothing to 


but only information.’ 
Which I 


ut into 


consider valuable enough 
practice.” 

Phe people at the hotel will be hor 
furi- 
Thé- 


rified, and the Robinsons will be 


ous—if they ever know But 
Tes¢ Va 
‘The 


Ril and 


now, 
dear 
world, 


laughing at their horro1 
people at the hotel, my 


others all over the 
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have erected a monster of shalls and 
shall nots, which every once in a while 
devours a few of ’em, but you and I 
didn’t help to make him, and he’s go- 
ing to leave us alone. Your creed is 
that a woman must always be beauti- 
ful; mine is a negative one.” 

“And it is?” 

“Never be a boor or a bore. Both 
of our creeds are simple, and neither 
need hamper our natural inclinations, 
Therese dear, I’ve always wanted to 
find somebody who’d just play, with- 
out thinking and fretting about things.” 

“So have I, Richard. I'll be your 
playmate.” 

That was the most delightful day 
that either of them had ever known. 
They laughed and flirted and teased 
each other all of the morning. At noon 
they breakfasted at a little table in the 
cabin, on pancakes and a delicious ome- 
lette. After Taboga was left behind, 
there were hours when they saw no 
land, just plowed along through clear 


blue water, with a blue sky overhead. 
And now they talked quietly, dreamily, 
and grew more and more confidential. 

“There’s something about the trop- 


ics,” began Thérése, “that gives one a 
sense of contentment. One can drift 
happily day after day—year after year, 
for that matter. Life here is so easy 
and simple, but with a sophisticated 
simplicity, not the crude simplicity of 
new places, but one that has developed 
with time—like the simplicity of the 
Sphinx in the desert. I want to travel 
all over the world, but I must grow old 
in the tropics. It’s only there that I 
can feel really happy. felt ex- 
cited and exhilarated and I’ve had good 
times elsewhere, but it’s only here, with 
sunshine and sultry, and 
water, that I’ve felt 
that just to be alive is enough—that 
incidents don’t matter. Sometimes I’m 
so happy here that just to see a gor- 
geous butterfly, or.a bronze woman in 
purple calico, with her water jar on 


I’ve 


sweet air 


sparkling ever 


Ainslee’s 


her head, makes the tears come. Dp 
you ever feel like that?” 

“Sometimes—when I hear music— 
or when I’m on the sea,” 

“Those are the two things you loye 
best, aren’t they, Richard?” 

“One other—but I don’t know 
whether you will understand. You see, 
Thérése, I was taught to believe that 
I could fever be anything but a sol- 
dier. My father was an officer in the 
Guards, but he was a younger son and, 
like many another, he hadn’t money 
enough to keep up his place after my 
older brother and then I came; so there 
was nothing for him to do but to re 
sign and come to America. Of course 
he couldn’t go into business at home, 
but he could in the States, and was 
fairly successful. 

“Tt was beastly hard for him always, 
and my mother never got over being 
homesick. Everything here was so dif- 
ferent—especially from the Continent, 
where she had lived mostly. She couldn't 
get used ta the little things that seemed 
so topsy-turvy—and to the lack of cour- 
tesy and deference. 

“She was determined that I should 
go back to take my father’s place, and 
she taught me, always, that it was the 
only thing for me to do. My toys were 
alwaysmilitary. I had my little uniforms, 
exactly like my father’s, and my sword, 
and I begged for a decoration, but 
mother told me that I must grow up 
to earn that. I knew how to drill, and 
all of the requirements and customs 
and traditions of my regiment, before 
I went to school.” 

“Do you know that, when you talk 
of things military, your whole face 
changes? It’s as if something alive 
crawled out of a shell that one had 
thought empty.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that, most of the time, you're 
an irresponsible, happy boy to whom 
nothing matters—with quick apprecia- 
tion, but without sentiment. You're 
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so convincingly that that one believes 
you could be nothing else—and then, 
suddenly, out steps an idealist, carried 
away by an after one could 
: yn that such a thing was im- 


emotion- 
have 
possibl 
It’s 
will 


not an emotion, this. 
born in me and 
But I didn’t finish 
telling When I was ten years 
old, they sent me home to begin my 
real education, and from then until I 
was nineteen, I sperit all of my winters 
at home or on the Continent and my 
summers in America. My people 
went back—because—because 
they kept hoping to be able to go back 
to the old place. Then—something 
happened, and I had to-—— All of 
our plans went to smash, and I had 
to start out for myself. My mother 
died before that, and I’m glad that she 
never knew. I have an awfully good 
time, Thérése, but, you see, the one 
life that I was _ fitted and was 
brou up to believe the only possible 
life, | couldn’t have and so—no mat- 
successful I may be or what I 
accomplish, in my heart I shall 
feel that nothing has been worth 
that I am a failure. I don’t 
believe I’ve ever talked of it to any 
I won’t even think of it, 
often, myself—but I'll never be satis- 
fied with what I’ve done with myself.” 
Richard’s face looked old now, and 
it had fallen into deep lines and fur- 
row His eyes were hard and serious. 
That haggard, man’s face, where, a mo 
ment before, had been the face of a 
rv, terrified Thérése. Although 

little and had said it 
ly, she felt that, to him, it was 
ented the fact that 
had power to make him suf 


permanent- was 


always be there. 


you. 


never 


for, 


while 


one before 


aid SO 


y, and she re 


take whatever he 


and 


e wanted to 


iway from some one else 


in order to give it to him. 


afternoon, Richard 


ariny and 
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about England, telling her innumerable 
incidents and traditions, and his own 
thoughts and hopes. She drew him 
out, taking a woman’s pleasure in such 
confidences and finding it all interest- 
ing—discovering how well his ideas ac- 
corded with her own. She told him, 
too, little anecdotes of her own child- 
hood, of her home, and of her life in 
the convent. Of her married life, she 
said nothing except: 

“T was married very young and ig- 
norant of life—fresh from the convent. 
I never saw my husband until 
after our marriage, for mother retained 
her French idea of propriety. It was 
a perfectly suitable marriage. Now he 
is dead. For two years I have trav- 
eled and have learned a great deal about 
life. I happened to come to Panama 
with some friends, and when they left, 
I stayed on, partly because I like it 


alone 


and partly because it was as good a 
place as any to rest and to come to 
some decision future.”’ 

The sun was low, the air was filled 
with freshness, and the water had be 
come a darker blue and was flecked 
with tiny whitecaps. <A _ group of 
islands had appeared and were growing 
larger—blue-green they were at the 
base, but the tops of the trees were 
green-gold. Suddenly Richard turned 
squarely to face Thérése. 

“T don’t know why I’ve told you all 
these things,” he said with boyish em 
barrassment, and then went on with a 


about my 


sort of solemnity, “Thérése, you say | 
love three things—the and musi 
and soldiering—and I was just think 
ing that, if one could only combine the 


Seca 


three, one could experience the height 
I believe if ] 

down fighting, on a I 
the 
satisfied 


of exultation. 

great 

with bands playing, 

fectly and I’d feel 

was no other sensation left to live 
The; 


other 


passed one island afte 


could see innumerable 


waterways lead 


now and 


narrow channels and 
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ing between them, so that the irregu- 
larly shaped patches of land looked like 
pieces of a picture puzzle thrown down 
on a table. The sun was setting in a 
flame of rose and gold, flaring up into 
blue sky and reflected below in blue 
water. Then the fire died away, and 
there was a moment of clear, gray- 
blue light. Every outline was still dis- 
tinct—trees, rocks, and shore—but 
color was gone, and land, air, and water 
were all a cool steel-blue. 

In that moment, the yacht jugged 
into San José Bay and her anchor fell 
with the blackness, and her lights shone 
out in the dark, making a little circle 
of light and water around them and 
outside of that nothingness. 

Then Richard and Thérése went be 
tow and dined by candlelight, and 
Booze, who was not allowed on deck 
for fear he might fall overboard, was 
permitted to sit at the table, where his 
plate was heaped with canned chicken 
and Camembert cheese, two of his fa 
vorite delicacies. 

When they came up, the moon had 
risen—round, white, and enormous. 
The sea was calm and filagreed with 
silver, where the ripples flashed in the 
moonlight. The curve of the perfect 
sandy beach looked glossy, like a rib- 
bon of white satin, and back of it the 
palms stood clear against a silver sky. 
The night was very still, and the gen 
tle lapping of the water and the soft 
jargon of the muchachos, crouched in 
the bow, but emphasized the silence and 
loneliness all about them. The island, 
they knew, was uninhabited. 

One of the black boys began to strum 
a native guitar, and all three of 


voices 


their 
joined in a minor wail, an an 
cient love song of their own people. 
Thérése and Richard stood by the rail 
in the moonlight, a little embarrassed 
by their tremendous isolation, a little 
awed by the the night 


thrilled and excited by their adventure, 


vastness ol 


but uncertain how to proceed, 


Ainslee’s 


“Would you like to go ashore?” asked 
the boy at length. 

“Oh, yes, let's,” 
eagerly. 


seconded the girl 


Richard gave an order, and in a few 
moments one of the small toats had 
been lowered and the gangway let down, 
The two stepped easily into the tender 
and were rowed ashore by a stalwart 
muchacho. 

“Leave the megaphone, Pedro,” 
Richard said, “and go back to the boat. 
[ll call when I want you.” 

Richard had brought with him two 
silk bathing suits, and now he showed 
them to the girl with sparkling eyes. 

“Let’s bathe, Thérése,” he suggested 
gayly. “We mustn’t go out far because 
of the sharks, but it would be delicious 
in the moonlight.” 

The girl assented joyously. Giggling 
with happy excitement, like two chil- 
dren, they prepared. Richard pulled 
off Thérése’s little shoes and her silk 
She unfastened her soft 
and slipped it from her 

the ground, so that she 
stood in a circle of foamy white, clad 
only in pink silk stays, with a fluff of 
ribbons and lace above and below them. 

“You look exactly like a_ French 
poster. Is that all you wear, Therése?” 
asked Richard with interest. 

“Do most women 
taunted 

“Yes, some do,” he responded, with 
debonair audacity. 

Then he would help her with the 
stays, but she pushed him away, with 
a little moue, unclasped them herself, 
and added them to the little pile of 
frippery on the sand. 

“Shut 


stockings. 
white frock 
shoulders to 


wear more?” she 


moment,” she 
“while I put on my 


your eyes a 


begged, bathing 
suit.” 

He delighted in her caprice and, clos- 
he even turned 
delicious to 


ing his eyes obediently, 
his back to her. It 


let her tantalize, with the whole of the 
1 


night 


Was 


before them. 
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P e } 


half an hour, joyously, laugh- 
frolicked and 
ed and splashed, sparkling and 
id dripping diamond drops, 

ip onto the beach and back 
playing together, 
nd a nymph might have played 

. thousands of years ago. And 
moon beamed down benignly, 
black palms 
their solitude. 

t they threw themselves down 
the yielding sand, flushed and 
their skins tingling and glow- 


naturally, they 


the water, 


stood rigidly, 


ing from their salt bath, while clearly 
water sounded the wild love 
song of the muchachos 


» oa 
over the 


The night air was warm and fra- 
grant, the sand was soft, and, after a 
while, they grew drowsy and lay half 
asleep in dreamy contentment, when sud- 
denly, out of the stillness, arose a wild 
eird sound that soared high, 
and fell, 
Thérése 


crv, a 
a second in the air 


hung for 


in a low moan. 


ith a start. 

that?” 

frightened whisper. 
“Don’t 


it was she asked in a 


worry, dear. It was only a 
bird—or a howling monkey, perhaps. 
The bush is full of creatures 
4 ” 
make crazy noises, 
he girl shivered a little. 


“Rich ird,” 


whe 


she said, “it’s a funny 


thing. I’m not very 


cowardly when 
iny real danger, but often when 
nothing, I’m terribly afraid. 
Something out of the air seems to talk 

I never feel most sad or glad 


there’ 


there’ 


ngs that happen to me, the way 
ple do, but 


sometimes, when 


hines and I’m lying alone out 
by the ea vher 1 can 
ndless blu ills that seem 
until 

hard 

then there comes a 


exultation 1 am 


re 
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moments when I’m a free spirit, over- 
looking the world, and it seems as if 
everything was within my grasp. Is 
that strange reason 
for it at all? And then, at other times,” 
she hurried on, “I’m so afraid. I wake 
up in the night—nothing is wrong— 


when there’s no 


I’ve nothing bad to look forward to— 
but I find myself trembling, drenched 
with cold perspiration. 
ful is 
afraid ! 
Truly, 
afraid?” 


Something aw- 
and, oh, but I am 

ever that way? 
ever just 


around m<¢ 
Are you 
Richard, are men 
“Honey, I think everybody is some- 
times lonely and afraid. The best the 
l to learn—not to 
One can learn 
to laugh and dance on the surface of 
the earth, knows 
there’s hell 


Suddenly, 


philosopher can do is 


be afraid to be afraid. 


even though one 


underneath.” 
Ther 
She clasped her hands around her knees 
and back and forth, choking 
and gurgling with laughter. 

‘What is it? What 
asked Richard anxiously. 

“Oh, dear boy, 
ple! Here we sit 


island in the middl 


began to laugh. 
rocked 
did I say? 
we're such funny peo- 
-all 


of the ocean 
solemnly preach at each other. 


alone on an 
and 
And 
Oh, it’s 


you look so perfectly serious! 


too funny !” 

Richard looked at her in amazement 
and then he, too, began to laugh, and 
both kept it up until the tears ran down 
their cheeks. 

‘Thank Richard 
gasped at last, “that you have a sens¢ 
of humor! 


Heave n, Théreése,” 


You don’t make a tragedy 
You 
from 


emotion. 
I’m 


about loving you, 


out of every human 
when 


often thinl 


know, Thérése, away 
vou, | 
1 with you, 
T 7 


| have 


1 often forget 
such a 


but when I’n 
to, becau ( 


ta ng t 


good time 


vou 


s| hey campe red over -to thei: clothes 
and dressed, with much and 


youngsters. 


nonsense 


badinage, like twe happy 


Then Richard shouted through the meg- 
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aphone, and soon a small black boat 
came bobbing over the water. The 
muchacho stood waist-deep in water to 
hold the boat, while Richard and Thé- 
hése climbed in, with little shouts and 
squeals and considerable wetting. Then 
they put back to the yacht and clam- 
bered aboard. 


Thérése was drowsy in earnest now, 


and soon excused herself to go below. 
She found that the big cabin had been 
prepared by the steward, apparently 
without direction. Its two comfortable 
beds had been thrown open and the 
pillows arranged. Richard had plenty 
of things still on board, although he had 
been living at the hotel, and the mucha- 
cho, finding that Thérése had brought 
no luggage, had laid out two fresh 
suits of pajamas and straw slippers and 
had hunted up some of Richard’s 
brushes and placed them on the dress- 
ing table. 

Thérése smiled and blushed at sight 
of the boy’s perspicacity and then made 
haste to slip into the pajamas, which 
were so large that she had to roll up 
the and trousers. Then she 
sat down on the edge of one of the 
beds and began to braid her hair. The 
door opened softly, and Richard stepped 
inside and stood grinning, with his back 
against the door. 

“May I come in?” he asked saucily. 

“You always do ask afterward,” re- 
plied the girl 


sleeves 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Thérése awoke to find the cabin full 
of sunlight and Richard’s face smiling 
down at her. 

“Good morning, dearest,” he said. 
“This one day is so short that I won't 
let you spend more of it sleeping.” | 

They went ashore in their bathing 
suits, after drinking their coffee, to 
If the 

was 

The 


have a swim before breakfast. 
night had been silver, the day 
golden. he beach was pure gold 


Ainslee’s 


trees were emerald, with the sunlight 
glinting through them, the sky was a 
blazing blue and the water dazzling, 
Pedro rowed them ashore and brought 
his machete, in the hope of finding 
fresh coconuts. 

Just in the midst of a clump of palms, 
at the back of the half circle of beach, 
a little brook flowed out to join the 
sea and, leading to it, they found the 
tracks of birds and deer and the broad, 
flat trail of a monster iguano. ‘Pedro 
plunged into the bush near the mouth 
of the stream and in an instant re- 
turned, dragging after him a great 
snake, which he had killed. He held 
it out at arm’s length and it trailed 
on the ground, while its blue and green 
scales glimmered iridescent in the sun- 
light. Pedro was the color of bronze, 
with supple, rippling muscles under his 
glossy skin. He wore only a pair of 
blue cotton drawers and a_ broad- 
brimmed hat and, as he stood there 
on the hot sand, holding the snake in 
one hand and his machete in the other, 
Thérése turned to Richard with a lit- 
tle gasp of pleasure. 

“Look!” she cried. “It’s exactly like 
a picture in my old geography, and I 
didn’t believe anything could ever look 
quite so tropical. Now I’m perfectly 
satisfied, for I’ve seen the tropics that 
I used to dream about. Oh, I’m s0 
happy! This is the most satisfying day 
in all my life!” 

And it was true that, at that moment, 
these two held happiness like a golden 
fruit, tossing it back and forth be 
tween them, crushing it, so that its 
juices trickled between their fingers, 
intoxicating themselves with its fra- 
grance, until they, too, were a part of 
the sun dust, the golden glitter of sand, 
the blue dazzle of water, and the dawn 
dream of the world. It was the one 
moment of pure joy, the fairy flash, 
which ] once to. the 


always 
dreamer to set fast faith in his 


comes 
his 
dreams. 
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They raced up and down the sand, 
with Booze barking at their heels. They 
sat on the beach and drank cool, fresh 
coconut milk and scooped the delicious 
out of green nuts with little 
which Pedro cut out of the 
soft, unripe shells. Finally they bathed 
in the sparkling water, while Pedro 
stood grinning on the shore and taunt- 
out, “Sharks!” and 
laughing at their splashing retreat. 

At last they emerged and clambered 
into the boat. They-pushed off and 
then sat rocking on the waves a little 
way out, drying in the sunshine and 
calling to Booze to swim after them. 
The little fellow came bravely straight 
to his master, who stretched out a hand 
to lift him in and who rewarded him 
well with praise and petting. Then 
Thérése gathered his little squirming, 


jelly 
spoons, 


ing them, crying 


wet body into her arms and showered 
him The water was a 
marvelous blue and so clear that they 
bottom, 
of sand. 


with kisses. 


could see the with its rocks 


and hollows 
Richard, 
‘rs to pull up anchor, started 
the engine himself, and soon they were 


dressed in haste, and 
] 


ing « rae 
under way. Then he joined Therese, 
as she stood by the rail watching the 
shores of San José. 


now ] 


She was 
Theérése, a 
girl in a 
crumpled and soiled white frock,“with 
{ »f artifice, for there were 

tics on board, and although 

adored the artifice, it was a 

that she could be attrac 

it. Chameleonlike, she 


1 7 
er WhO 


recedi! 
another 


W sun 
burned, out-door 


1 
somew hat 


self with he1 clothes 
that, whether she 


nde dame in 


onment so 
a drawing-room 
a romping gamine 


moonlit 


{ 
£ 4] 
Pe | 


uncons 
harmony 


tely, but 
was in with 
things 


8 


love ly. 
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All through the soft haze of the mid- 
day hours, they wound their way among 
dream islands, some large, some small, 
all green and glorious, with little sandy 
coves and mysterious rocky caves. 
Each one seemed to beckon them to 
enter and explore its mystery, each one 
promised hidden treasure, but they 
might not stop, for they must reach 
Panama by five that evening, since Tal- 
bot was expected at seven. 

“Thérése,” Richard began abruptly, 
after a moment of silence, “if we could 
be married very quietly and get it over 
quickly, I think it would be nice. We 
could forget all about the formal side 
of it and go on having good times.” 

“Richard, you’re a dear! But don’t 
worry, No, dear,” she 
continued gravely, “I’ve tried marriage, 
and it didn’t work any too well.” 

“But, Thérése, I can’t stay in Pan- 
ama always, and when I go away, I 


you needn't. 


want to take you with me.” 

They were sitting on the after deck 
with their chairs placed side by side, 
but ,facing in opposite directions, so 
that they could look at each other as 
they talked. Richard held the 
hand and was stroking her slender, 
Now Therése put both 
of her hands into his and looked him 
squarely in the eyes. 

“Listen!”’ she said 
compact, you and I, [ 
you, Richard, 


girl’s 
un- 


burned arm. 


“We'll 
will 


as long as we 


nake a 
with 
both are 
vuld 


j 


nen 


stay 


happier with each other than we « 
be apart—and if 


either 


the time comes w 


wit! 
Wl 


of mic, ali 
be happy 


it a bargain 
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“You bet it is!” agreed Richard em- 
phatically. “But I say, Thérése, if you 
should ever be uncomfortable or change 
your mind, you have only to say so and 
T really will—— 

“Thank you, 
ber.” 

‘All right,” said the boy, “we'll have 
great larks, Thérése. I don’t know 
just what we'll do, because everything’: 
so uncertain, but I’m going to make a 
heap of money on this proposition, 
and then we'll go abroad and have a 
gorgeous time. But just now—if I 
have to go back to the property, and 
if I can make a comfortable place there 
—will you come down for a while?” 

“I'd love to. I’ve never been away 
in the wilds like that, and it must be 
fascinating to go up the river. Peo- 
ple talk of the dangers in the bush, but 
it’s so much more picturesque to die 
of snake bite in the jungle than to 
be automobile on Fifth 

I'll take a chance in the 
s every time.” 


Richard, I'll 


remem- 


run over by an 
\venue 

They spent the early part of the aft- 

noon building air castles, deciding 
where they would like to go and what 
they would like to do—always wan 
They took trips up the Nile 
and visited all of the capitals of Eu- 
rope 

“We really can do those things, The- 
as this deal pans out. Of 


” 


dering. 


rese, as soon 
course, it'll take a year or two—— 
“Oh, am I going 
long?” she bantered. 
“Certainh Richard said with en- 
husiasm, and then added, “Jove, honey, 


x to be with you so 


{ 
S 


nly,” 


{ 
I hate to leave vou a minute now, but 
T 


I’ve got to go down and speed things 
up a bit! It’s three o’clock, and we 
make Panama in 
I forgot 
ae i,” 


two hours, as 
all about the time.” 
Thérése. 


said “and 


the first time on the trip, she 
remembered that she had promised to 
answer to Senor that 


give an Garida 


Ainslee’s 


evening. She had a second of conster- 
nation and then laughed. What was 
a plan—or the heart of aman? Things 
to be broken, both, if one could. She 
snapped her fingers, still stained with 
the juice of happiness, and so disposed 
of Sefior Garida. But Talbot was Rich- 
ard’s affair, and therefore all-impor- 
tant to eyes which now saw the world 
through the glass of Richard. 

“You must hurry!” cried Thérése 
and curled her hands around Richard’s 
arm, thus drawing him back into his 
seat. “You really must hurry.” 

And so they laughed and _ played 
while another hour slipped by, and now 
it was four o’clock and the wind was 
rising. Then, at last, Richard made a 
stern and tremendous effort, tore him- 
self away, and went below. When he 
came up, he looked grave. 

“Something’s wrong with the en- 
gine,” he said. ‘“‘We’ve got to run on 
three cylinders, and we’re bound to be 
late. It’s going to blow a bit, too. The 
barometer’s falling.” Then he laughed. 
“Gad, what’s anyway? The 
world’s not coming to an end because 
Talbot has to two. 
Do him good. Let’s forget it again.” 

“But you can’t tell what that Rob- 
inson will say or do during your ab- 
sence.” 

“He’s a beastly little bounder, but I 
don’t suppose he can do anything in 
an evening that I can’t undo in a morn- 
ing. Life’s much too short to worry,” 
and, with a shrug, Richard dismissed 
the plans of three years from his mind 
in order to attend to the very beautiful 
woman who happened to be there. 

The yacht limped noticeably now, but 
she would get in all right in the course 
of time, and Richard and Thérése had 
till so much to say to each other— 
and so many kisses to exchange be- 
tween the The sun set in a 
flurry and smother of rosy purple and, 
after that, the wind blew stronger and 
The little yacht rocked so 


time, 


wait an hour or 


words, 


stronger. 
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that it was difficult to eat dinner, and 
when they returned to the deck after- 
ward, they found the waves covered 
with whitecaps. A fog settled down 
and obscured the moon. It grew 
and rougher. All of the 
hatches were closed and great waves 
broke over the bow. The boat creaked 
and groaned and rolled until her rail 
dipped into the water. 

refused to go below, but 
sat huddled in her chair, wet to the 
waist and very cold. -Richard scurried 
about, giving orders and seeing that 
everything was made fast. At length, 
he came back to her. 

“Are you frightened, dear?” he said. 
“Don’t worry. This is only a little 
blow. We ran into a lot worse than 
this on our way down the coast. We'll 
soon be there. Are you sure you don’t 
want to go below ?” 

“Oh, no. | 


can kick if we go over. 


rougher 


Therese 


want to be out where I 
I should feel 
like a rat in a trap below.” 
“But 
to happen. 
“T am a little frightened, but I love 
‘ exhilarating. is & 
scared, I’d think it the 


ightful sensation I’ve ever had. 


don’t 


worry—nothing’s going 


it, too its so 
weren't 
del 


most 
But, 
Richard,” she went on plaintively, “this 
morning, when we were near the islands 
and it was so sunshiny and calm, this 
boat le 
liner, 
shell,’ 


The boy laughed. 


oked almost as large as an ocean 


and now it looks like a peanut 


are scared, poor little girl,” 
“but, truly, you’re all right.” 
he brought a big coat and a 
and cuddled her and made her 


and in d 


ights oO 


le season they 

Taboga and then, 
g 

ours sighted 

Panama. And now arose 


f 
h 


r three more, 


ty, for the bay was full of 
mis reefs. The 
ed to be marked with light buoys, 
these were not automatic and were 


hannel wa 
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lighted each evening by a man who 
rowed out for that purpose. He per- 
formed his duty religiously when the 
weather was fair, but on stormy eve- 
nings he often remained ashore, and 
the blacker and rougher the night, the 
less likelihood was there of finding the 
buoys alight. To-night all was dark- 
ness. The yacht lights gleamed out a 
little way; beyond that, water and fog 
ran together and formed a high black 
wall around them, while Panama was 
only an indistinct yellow blur. 

Very slowly they felt their way in, 
and then, quite suddenly, the fog lifted, 
the lights ahead grew bright, the moon 
shone out through a rift, and, by the 
time they dropped anchor, everything 
was clear again, 

“T hope your little scare didn’t spoil 
the trip for you, Thérése?” asked Rich- 
ard anxiously, for the girl had been 
rather white and still. 

“No,” she said, “it’s been the hap- 
piest experience I’ve ever had. I’m 
glad it was just as it was—all of it.” 

The clock in the great cathedral 
tower struck twelve just as Thérése and 
Richard climbed out of the tender onto 
the water stairs. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


At three o’clock on Thursday after- 
noon, while Richard and Thérése were 
bobbing about on the wholly 
absorbed in each other, Alice Robinson 
was pacing violently up and down her 


ocean, 


room, smoking cigarette after 
ul der her bre ith, 


cigarette 
and cursing To her 
ume her husband, bursting open the 
door in a 


and 
her 


rage joining instantly 


stream of 


and heartily in male- 
diction. 
“We're done for!” he cried. 
God’s sake, si wn! Hov 
with you s\ 
cat? Sit down! 
“Well, go on 
Dic kie ——— Is 


Cdl 


up and down 


” 


tell something! las 


she with him?” Mrs. 
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Robinson began to tear her handker- 
chief into shreds. “Can’t you speak?” 
she fairly shrieked, in an agony of 
suspense. 

Robinson was panting for breath. 

“It’s true!” he jerked out at length. 
“Garida won’t help us now. He tore 
up the concession before my face. He 
was frothing at the mouth. He says 
he'll break us both. I can’t meet Tal- 
bot without him. We’ve got to——” 

“But they couldn’t have meant to do 
it and then come back. No woman 
would dare. And they couldn’t have 
meant to go away altogether, for 
Dickie’s not a fool, and he’d never plan 
to give up everything—for her.” The 
scorn in Alice’s voice was abysmal. 
“They must have intended to get back 
last night and had an accident or some- 
thing.” 

“So I told Garida, but naturally it 
didn’t make any difference to him how 
it happened. The fact remains that 
she’s been with him all night. He says 
he’ll take her, anyway, if they come 
back—and take her away. But he'll 
have his revenge on both of us—unless, 
of course, she could convince him that 
nothing had happened, 
likely.” 

“With Dickie—I should think not!” 
wailed Alice, perfectly blind to every- 
thing except her misery. 

“There’s nothing left for us but to 
skip,” 
boat 
seven. 


which isn’t 


Robinson. “There’s a 
leaving South America at 

We can just make it by catch- 
ing the four o’clock, so vou'd better 
scramble,” 


went on 
for 


“And leave Dickie—and everything ?” 
“What else can we do, little 
fool? Don’t snivel. We’ve made a 
fair haul as it is, and—there are other 
fish in the sea. Get busy now, and 
we'll beat it. Il leave word at the 
desk that we’re going to the States to- 
morrow morning on the Ancon.” 
Alice was sobbing softly, but at the 
same time tearing open drawers and 


ve yu 


Ainslee’s 


bundling their belongings into trunks, 
She was quite accustomed to having 
to pack and leave a place in a hurry, 

‘Be sure to tell every one you see 
about Dickie and that woman,” she 
called after her departing spouse. “] 
just hope that Guyon’ll turn ’em out 
of the hotel, if they try to come back.” 

\nd thus began a night of sensa- 
tions that supplied the Isthmian scan- 
dalmongers with food for days to 
come, 

At seven o’clock there appeared, 
among the dozen or more arrivals from 
the afternoon boat train, a lean, mid- 
dle-aged, shrewd-faced man who regis- 
tered as Samuel Talbot of New York. 
He asked to have his card sent imme- 
diately to Lycurgus Robinson. 

“Mr. Robinson and his wife left this 
afternoon,” announced Monsieur 
Guyon from behind the desk. “They’re 
sailing for the States in the morning.” 

“Left—sailed! There must be some 
mistake. He was expecting me. 
Where is he now ?” 

“In Colon. He said he had 
people to see there before he 
the morning.” 

“How extraordinary! Did he leave 
a message for me—Talbot? A letter?” 

“Not a thing, Mr. Talbot.” 

“Did Mr. 
him ?” 

“No,” responded Guyon, who was 
thoroughly enjoying himself. “The 
fact is, Mr. Mountgomery is taking a 
little trip—with a lady—on his boat, 
and we don’t know when he’ll be back. 
Mr. Robinson said that he would prob- 
ably not return at all, but he’s left all 
his baggage, and we won’t do anything 
about it for a day or two. There’s 
something peculiar about it all, but, be- 
tween you and me, I’d trust Mr. Mount- 
gomery further than Robinson.” 

Guyon was a notorious gossip, and 
Talbot was thinking hard and made no 
attempt to stop him. 

“Could I get a train back to Colon 


some 
sailed in 


Mountgomery go with 
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to-night? The boat doesn’t sail until 
morning, I believe?” 

“There’s a seven-thirty—but then 
you'd have no dinner—and another at 
eleven.” 

“T’ll take the seven-thirty. Hi, there, 
boy, bring back those traps!” and Tal- 
bot rushed out of the hotel and started 
posthaste for the station, in the same 
rickety old vehicle that had brought 
him up. 

At nine o’clock appeared Sefior Gar- 
ida, faultlessly clad- for the evening 
and outwardly unperturbed, but in- 
wardly seething. 

“To Mrs. Kennedy,” he said and 
handed his card to Monsieur Guyon. 

“Mrs. Kennedy is not in, 
Garida.”’ ' 

“Do you know when she will be?” 

“T can not say. She has not been 
at home He watched closely 
to catch the effect of this information, 
but learned nothing 


Senor 


to-day.” 


from the inscrut- 

able face of the Panamaian. 

“Then please have my card sent to 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson,” was all that 

Garida said. 
“Mr. and left this 

They’re sailing 


” 


Mrs. Robinson 
afternoon for Colon. 


on the 


UL 


Incon in the morning. 
iat?”  Sefior forced 


“Did they 


Garida’s 
last 
ny message for me?” 


caim was shaken at 
leave 
“None, senor.” 
+1 


‘Is there a man here named Talbot 


ed this evening?” 
re was. He 


arrived at seven 


seven-thit ly 


to Colon. 


following the 
Anything else, 
» i] 


ten-thirty, Sefor Garida kept 
forth 


ack and 


the poi 
obviously gol 

d his back. At half-hour in- 
1 ¢ ¢ +1 
he answered a call to the 


48 
12 tha 


were 


tele 


ie and learned from his muchacho, 
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posted at Marino’s, that Richard’s yacht 
had not yet been sighted. At eleven 
o’clock, he boarded the last train for 
Colon and took his part in the relay 
race across the Isthmus in pursuit of 
the flying Robinsons, who by that time 
were well on their way to South Amer- 
ica. 

At half after twelve, Richard and 
Thérése alighted from a coche some 
little distance from the Tivoli, circled 
the building, entered by a back entrance 
leading into the basement billiard 
rooms, passed from there upstairs, 
through the writing room onto the gal- 
lery, ascended the outside stairs, and 
gained their rooms, unobserved by any 
one who knew them. 

“T’m going to clean up a bit and 
go downstairs and get the lay of the 
land,’ said Richard, as they paused 
outside Thérése’s door. “I may, run 
into the Robinsons. If they’ve caught on, 
they'll be waiting up—and I may be 
able to get hold of Talbot yet to-night.” 

“T won't go down,” said the girl, 
“but I’ll be anxious to hear.” 

Left alone, Thérése carefully closed 
the gallery doors and pulled down all 
the shades. Then undressed, 
bathed, and slipped into a soft pink 
negligee, after covering up all of the 
sunburn with powder. 


1 
sne 


She then threw 
herself down on the outside of her bed 
book. 
read long and was fast drifting into 
sleep 


with a She was too drowsy to 


when the door opened softly, and 
not the 
her so 


Richard stepped inside smil- 
ing boy who had left 


| | man 


short a 
with a stern 
a cynical, 


time before, but a 


face, hard gray eyes, and 
drooping mouth, 

“Oh, cried Thérése, 
when she saw hi ce. “Speak low,” 
and sprang to 
“Now tell 


hands 


she adde 1a whisper 
n the door. 
pleaded 
shoulder 
Robinson’s skipped and Talbot’s gone 
after him,” 


. putting her 


“ 


was his startling reply. 
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“Richard, what do you mean?” 
“Sit down, dear. Just this—I went 
downstairs, and the first person I ran 
into, in the foyer, was Guyon. 
you're going to leave us,’ he said. 
‘What makes you think I am?’ I asked 
him. ‘Well, Robinson said, when he 
left, that you’d be going. Mr. Tal- 
bot’s been looking for you, too, but 
he decided to go back to Colon.’ Nat- 
urally I was staggered, but I made all 
the inquiries I could, and it seems that 
the Robinsons left this afternoon and 
said that they were sailing for the 
States in the morning.” 

“Richard dear, what will all of this 
mean to you? How much is it going 
to upset your plans?” 

“A good deal, Thérése, I’m afraid. 
You see, they can’t go on with the 
work unless this matter is straight- 
ened out. Talbot’s all right, and I 
don’t suppose I'll have much trouble 
with any of them personally, but of 
course I'll be held partially responsi- 
ble until everything’s investigated. I 
was a damn’ fool, dear. I saw that 
things were going wrong, and I should 
have taken matters into my own hands 
long ago. Instead, I let him get hold 
of most of my money, along with the 
rest. The trouble is I crazy 
to get things going that I was ready 
to put up with any amount of small 
annoyances in order to keep him stick 
ing to the big thing, and I endured his 
idiotic foolishness for the sake of the 
main issue, I can’t get over the habit 
of dealing with men as if they were 
gentlemen, even when I know they're 
not. I knew he was crazy, but I took 
it for granted that he couldn’t be such 
a crook. And then, of late, I’ve sort 
of stopped thinking business, 


‘Sorry 


was sO 


about 


since Talbot’s delay tied everything up.” 
“Oh, Richard, I’m so sorry!” 


“So am I—but principally because 
well—you see, dear,” he went on rue- 
fully, “when we made all of those plans 
this afternoon, things looked pretty 


Ainslee’s 


bright for me, and I had every reason 
to believe that we could do what we 
talked about, but now I don’t know just 
what we can do. Oh, it’ll come out all 
right, but it’s going to take time, and 
meanwhile I see nothing for it but for 
me to run to New York, if the Robin- 
sons and Talbot are going. 
like idiots! I'll have to go over on 
the morning train, and it gives me only 
ten minutes in Colon before the Ancon 
sails, so 1 don’t see anything for it 
but——” 

“Well, Richard dear, would you like 
to have me go, too?” 

“Bless you, child, I hate to leave you 
now, but——” Richard fidgeted and 
looked exceedingly uncomfortable; 
finally he went on: “Frankly, dear, | 
haven't money enough to take you. You 
see, I put literally all I had into the 
company, except a few hundreds for my 
outfit. Then I came down depending 
upon my salary and my expense ac- 


They act 


count, and Robinson made one pathetic 
plea after another, and I felt sorry for 
Alice, and I didn’t need it at the time, 
anyway, so I let him hang onto most 
of that. I thought I'd get it all right 
in the course of time. There are some 
one doesn’t 
a man of even if he is an ass. 
I loaned a little to Barnes, for 
him up, and his wife 
so I’m pretty well strapped. 
matter so far as I’m 
been there before—but 
devil about——” 

“How soon do you think you would 
come back ?” 

“Lord knows. They may want to 
send some one else, after this fiasco.” 

“Then I'd better go, too.” 

“But——” 

“Hush! I’ve enough left for a lit- 
tle while.” 

“Of course, Thérése, but I can’t——” 

“Can’t let me go up to New York 
on the same boat with you if I wish?” 

“Not that, dear, but I can’t let you 


things, you know, suspect 

Then 
R. held 
sick, 
It doesn’t 
concerned—lI’ve 


I feel like the 


too, was 
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—er—identify yourself with me until 
I know that I can look after you prop- 
erly. Now, I’m a sort of adventurer, 
and I’ve everything staked on a chance, 
and I’m not so sure of winning as | 
was yesterday.” 

“Then we're well matched—for I’m 
an adventuress.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I have everything this 
year, but I haven’t an idea what I'll 
have next.” 

“The rese ’ . 

“It’s true. All my girlhood I had 
the things money buys, and after I was 
married, too, husband had a 
but I wasn’t happy, 
because I could never be and do what 


for my 
very large income 


| chose, 
be what I 


you. 


Nobody ever wanted me to 
wanted to be, until |] 
Mother fretted because my ideas 
so independent, and my husband 
fretted because they were so worldly. 
When he died, and things 
tled, I found that I had clothes 
and my jewels and about ten thou- 
ind dollars in money, and I deter- 
ined that I’d be happy i 


way, as long 


met 
were 
were set- 
my 


for once, in 
as it lasted. For 
I’ve traveled seen the 
the 
been 


and 
and done 
to do, and it’s 


wanted to see 
I wanted 
wonderful and 


mo about 


orious. And now my 


But then I’ve 


| 
vi 
gone, 
little What on 


you planning to do when 


sport! 


perhaps I might marry. 
| stayed In Pan 


m why 
. Oo make 


e been trying 


marry senol 


{ rarida. 


kept putting it off, 
did. And so, Richard, 
i\dventuress, too, and we 
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well both go to New York. 
Then, if your business is straightened 
out, so much the better, and if it isn’t, 
we'll think up something.” 


may as 


“By Jove, Therése, you’re a sport! 
We'll do it. It'll be a regular lark! 
Won’t the Robinsons when we 
turn up? Jove, what a lark! And 
Garida So that’s why re 

“Yes. I promised to give him a defi- 
nite answer to-night.” 

“You know he’s gone to Colon? Per- 
haps he’ll sail, too. There'll be some- 
thing doing on this trip. How per- 
fectly ripping!” 

“Richard,” she gibed, “why don’t you 
curse and swear?” 

“Well, you see, 
serve my | 
matters. A chap can’t afford to throw 
a fit over anything big. And really 
this is turning out a glorious joke. 
Thérése, you'll look 


curse 


honey, I always re- 


self-control for important 


so cute wrapped 
and we'll have to 
buy some heavy things as soon as we 
land.” 

“T’ve a thick outing coat, so I’ll be 
all right. 
go back to New 


up in a steamer rug, 


I thought I’d never want to 
York, but it’ll be fun 
to go with you. Did you ask if we 
had any mail?” 

“No, I forgot that in 


I'll run down again.” 


the shuffle. 


Wait till I 


coast is 


careful. 
peek out to see if the 
Richard escaped undetected, 


se awfully 
clear.” 
and in 
a few moments returned. Thérése was 


watching at the door, and he slipped in 
easily with no one the 

“VW e’v< each oC 
“Mine’s a ial 


mailed in Colon. | 


; 


from Al 


xcuse me 


pered 
while I 


le tore open his lette1 and 


you caret 


| hat 


her, but 
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come back, it will all be the same as before 
and I'll find out what Lycurgus’ game is and 
help you play to win. You mustn’t mind 
ii I’m cross and jealous sometimes, because 
I love you so. You have no 
me now, aiter all I’ve done 
her up, Dickie darling, please, and come back 
to me. If you don’t, you'll be sorry, for | 
can make things hot for you, and | will. 
A\LICI 


’ 


right to leave 


for you. Give 


Richard remained standing for a mo- 
ment with his eyes fixed on the page. 

“And yet they say that women have 
pride!” he muttered, as he tore up the 
letter into tiny bits, which he dropped 
into the scrap basket. “No news about 
the business, dear,” he said to Thérése, 
“There’s nothing for it but to follow 
our plan.” 

“My letter was from Senor Garida,” 
whispered Thérése. “I fancy it’s well 
we’re going, for he’s got wind of our 
escapade some way, and he’s furious. 
He threatens to kill you. He wouldn’t 
do that, but he would make trouble of 
soine sort.” 

“What’s he raving about, anyway ?” 
said Richard crossly, with his mind 
still on his own letter. 

Ele ex- 
pected to hear something different to- 
night.”’ 

“Well, if he wants to kill me for that, 
I] wonder what he’d do if he had some- 
thing real to fuss about. 


“Sane” 
1ardas 


“He’s unhappy at losing me, 


These Span- 


are dramatic, whether 


they’ve an excuse or not.” 


always 
Thérése flushed angrily. 
“More than he consider it a 
misfortune to lose me,” she retorted. 
“Trust a take everything 
personally,” growled the boy. 
“T think, Richard, that you’d better 
go on alone to-morrow,” 
stiffly. 


would 


woman to 


said the girl 


Richard looked at her a moment in 


tace 
melted 


genuine amazement, then his 
changed. All the hard 
into a wheedling, boyish smile. 
“Honey,” he said, “I’m sorry. An- 
other woman disgusted me, and I’ve 


line S 


Ainslee’s 


been taking it out on you. But I do 
want you to go with me, and we'll 
have jolly times together.” 

And so great was his magic that 
whereas she had been hating him, in an 
instant she was made to feel that he 
was an injured little boy, and all 
her resentment was turned from him 
toward those who had made him suf. 
fer. She wanted to pet him and to 
make it up to him. 

“Never Richard,” she said 
gently, while her fingers caressed his 
blond hair, “it'll all come right, and 
meanwhile I'll help you to pass the 
time pleasantly. And now we must be- 
gin, or we'll never be ready to get that 
train in the morning. Don’t forget 
Booze.” 

In all of his chance-blown career, 
Richard had never known anything so 
exhilarating, so utterly, absurdly sport- 
ing as that night of scrabbly packing, 
with pauses for hushed giggling, of 
furtive dashes Thérése’s room 
to his own and back again. Like two 
madcap children, they played out their 
prank, with never a thought for any- 
thing but the excitement of the moment. 
At dawn they stole out of the hotel, 
with only a sleepy clerk to watch them 
—and later to report that they had been 
there—caught the early “work train” 
for Colon, arrived there still breath- 
less, made a dash 
aboard just 


mind, 


fre m 


for the boat, scur- 
in ‘the nick of time, 
and stood waving mocking farewells. 

When the under 
way, the two adventurers made a hasty 
inspection, fully expecting to find the 
Robinsons and Talbot and possibly even 
Senor Garida. To 


ried 


sIncon was well 


their utter amaze- 
ment, they found none of these, for 
Senor Garida and Talbot, having made 
the painful discovery that the Robin- 
sons had escaped on the South Ameri- 
can boat, were now on their way back 
to Panama, with every intention of 
venting their united and entire wrath 
upon Richard. 
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By a trick of fate, the whole thing And not for an instant did he see 
was played out like a well-staged com- that he was trapped—saddled with a 
edy, and Richard and Thérése stood responsibility, just like any ordinary 
face to face on the deck, gaping at man who did not know himself to be 
each other in blank bewilderment. a magic flask containing the elixir of 
There they were, unpremeditated elop- youth, compounded while the world 
ers, without a plan, with all of their was young. But the world, now grown 
difficulties behind them, but with noth- old, saw it well, and cackled with satis- 
ing before them—two drifters, laugh- faction to herself. 
ing at their fate and hugging their faith “T’ve pulled the cork,” said she, “and 
in joy. if there’s anything there, it’ll have to 

“Good Lord, what an incredible spill.” 
mess—and what a lark!” eried Rich- 3ut she reckoned without Richard— 
ard, rocking with mirth, or Thérése. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LE PAUVRE FOU 


AM a pauper at the court of dreams. 
My lady did not find my tribute rare, 
And at the tournament she would not wear 
My colors aspirant. That day, it seems, 
My heart was numb with pain amid the streams 
Of hostile pennants, and in my despair 
I jousted ill against the debonair, 
Immortal knights on whom her favor beams. 


I am disarmed, unhorsed. I should take ship 
Far from the court of dreams; but I recall 
A servitor who smiled with twisted lip, 
Jesting, that he might hold his bitter thrall. 
So even I, shrinking from darker hells, 
Sue for this grace: Mistress, the cap and bells! 
WALTER ADOLPHE ROBERTS. 





/The Lovely 
Quitter 





ORGAN PRESCOTT turned 

from the take 

Laura again in his arms. He 

placed his hand at the back of her head, 

with its coronet of dull-gold hair, and 
held her fresh, soft face against his. 

“Laura,” he said, “you don’t know 

how much I love you. I loved you from 

the moment I saw you, I think. You 

smiled at me, you placed your hand in 


doorway to 


mine—you have lovely hands, dear 
and you set me longing for the things 
1 have always wanted, but never had 
the time to go after, the soft, beauti- 
ful, sweet things—like love.” 

He kissed her again, and then, re- 
leasing her, turned to the hall. Laura 
Leighton stood just where he had left 
her, her white hands hanging at her 
sides. She heard the front door open, 
and suddenly, her breath 
sharply in her throat, she ran into the 


~e oh; 
catching 


rrean,” she called im 
e back! I must—lI have 
[ must tell you.” 
back i 


He held out his hand 
first.” He laughed 
but you have made a kid 


Laura was looking at him, biting her 


lips nervously. She swung the beaded 


By Du Vernet Rabell 


Author of “The Woman Michael Married,’ 
“When Satan Was Sick,” etc, 


girdle on her blue chiffon frock quickly 
back and forth 
“Sit down, Morgan. 
coat. We 
again.” 
The man slipped out of his coat and, 
sitting down on the couch, drew Laura 


Take off your 
we have to begin all over 


down beside him. He was still smil- 
ing. 

“T don’t understand—but of course 
there’s a lot I don’t understand about 
girls. I’ve 


’ 


see, 


never known many, you 

Laura looked up at him with a smik. 
That is, 
curved, though her eyes were misty. 
Morgan,’ she told him 
‘Laura—will you 


her beautifully modeled lips 


“Begin, 
“begin at, 
marry me?” 

“IT could go over that 
day for the rest of my life,” 
“Laura vil yu 


slowly, 


scene every 
Morgan 
answered. marry 
me? Ol ATC ’ and he caught 


smooth, 
trength, 
the same 


ny other 
way?’ M ran interrupted, smilin 
vith the tender indulgence 

the charming vagaries of 

oided hi 


Laura ay questioning eyes. 


lam 


gen 
uon 
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“No—the ending is going to be dif- 
ferent.” 

Prescott looked at her with the sud- 
denly alert expression in his keen eyes 
of the man who <"l his life has grasped 
cituations—startling, unexpected, all 
kinds, with lightning quickness. He 
didn’t waste time asking her what she 
meant. He just watched her intently, 
and waited for her to go on. 

“The ending is going to be differ- 
ent, because—I’m not going to marry 
you.. She finished in a little rush, 
and touched his hand—as if she were 
something she couldn’t help. 
moment Prescott was silent. 

leaned forward to watch 
Laura’s face in the full glow of the 
lamp that stood behind the couch. 

“Will you go on, dear?” he begged 
gently. He didn’t ask frenzied ques- 
tions or burst into excited protests; he 


+ 


just kept 


sorry for 
F or a 


Then ne 


his voice level and his eyes 
fixed on her flushed face and tear-filled 
Vlorgan—I’ve done an awful 
Laura wailed. “But I did try 
to go through with it. I tried to love 
you—tried to kiss you, tried to mean 
that 1 would marry you when I said I 
But I can’t—I can’t!” She 
bent her head and clasped and un- 
lasped her hands. “I like you—but 
somehow—I can’t love you. 1 thought 
but when you took me in your 
I knew I couldn’t.” 


14 
would. 


I could 
arms, 
There was a long moment of silence. 
“I’m trying to think of something to 
say,” Morgan began presently. 


Laura laughed shakily. 


Sut there isn’t anything to say, is 
there, Morgan? 
marry you, and 
That’s all.” 

“T have a feeling that it 
gan smiled, 
quizzically 
clever 
Up as wv 


You’ve asked me to 
I’ve said 1 can’t. 


Mor- 
smiled 
clean-cut, 
and his 


isn’t.” 
And when Morgan 
like that, his 
softened 
th a deep inward spark. 


face eves lit 


“Tm 
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part Irish, you know—and feelings 
count with me.” 

“Do they?” Laura smiled mistily. 

“Listen, Laura,” and Morgan bent 
forward intently. “Why did you say 
at first that you would marry me?” 

“Why—lI wanted to marry you. Any 
girl would. I like you. And then I 
had to tell you I couldn’t because—be- 
cause”—she laughed, a little quaver- 
ing laugh that broke in the middle— 
“because I did like you.” 

“How much do you like me, Laura?” 
Prescott questioned gravely. 

“How much? Why, I never thought 
how much. But—well, I liked you well 
enough to tell you I wouldn’t marry you 
because I didn’t love you—and that after 
] had said I would and had let you 
kiss me——”’ 

“You didn’t like me to kiss you?” 

“No, Morgan.” 

“Then I guess you don’t love me.” 
Morgan smiled, and another silence 
overtook the conversation. 

Now, according to all rules that gov- 
ern these occasions, at the end of a 
few tense moments, Prescott should 
have risen, bidden the lady a sad fare- 
well, and gone from the room a crushed 
and broken man. But he did nothing 
of the kind. Instead, he began to talk, 
reasonably, persuasively, in low, 
pleasantly modulated voice that hypno 
tized juries and terrified opposing at- 
torneys. And in the end he succeeded 
in making Laura reconsider her recon- 
sideration, and when he finally 
to go, he was engaged again 
anyway, he was engaged. 

“You know, Laura,” he told her 
kindly, “love isn’t necessary to a suc- 
cessful marriage. That’s just a kid 
idea. They write love stories and sen- 
timental plays to prove that it is, 
after all, the proof lies in the hand of 
the author who writes to please his own 
fancies or people who want to believe 
in fairy tales. But it really isn’t true. 
Liking,” he went on, “the real, genuine 


the 


rose 


-—Or vet: 


put, 
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kind, congeniality, similarity of taste 
—oh, a dozen things—are far more im- 
portant than love.” 

“Are they?” Laura asked 
fully. 

“Yes. And if we have these—— 
But, Laura, are you sure you meant it 
when you said you were not made for 
love?” 

“Oh, yes,” Laura answered decidedly. 
“T’m not at all. I’m not a bit like the 
girls I know who are always having 
violent love affairs. So that’s how I 
know.” She hesitated, shaking her 
blond head. “I can’t think why you 
want to marry me, Morgan.” 

“There are a lot of reasons,” 
gan told her easily. 
aside from love. 
tiful—the most 
ever seen.” 


doubt- 


Mor- 
“Lots of reasons 

First, you are beau- 
beautiful girl I have 
He was silent a moment 
before he went on, “Then, you are un- 
emotional. These temperamental 
women are prone to demand the earth 
and the sky in the name of their love. 
That type begins to love where a man 
leaves off, and their love is too tense, 
too demanding a thing for everyday 
use. Another thing, you are not the 
girl to form violent friendships or to 
make bitter enemies—you don’t talk too 
much. And that’s something to con 
sider when a man leads the 
less public life that I do.” 
to smil at her. 
that’s 


more or 
He paused 
“There—I guess 
enough summing up, except for 


j 
qaown 


the last reason, and that’s the same as 
the first—you are so beautiful.” 
“Well, I’m glad I am those things 
if you want me to be,” Laura said, 
oking a bit bewildered. She smiled, 
as he took her hand in parting. “And 
re we really engaged? It seems so 
lunny. 


Not too funny to be true, is it 


looked thoughtfully down on 
clasped hands. 

““No—I don’t 

She watched him swing off down the 


think so.” 


Ainslee’s 


street and then went upstairs. She 
stopped at the door of her mother’s 
room to announce her engagement, and 
submitted with a sweetly absent smile 
to Mrs. Leighton’s fluttery embrace and 
her younger sister’s somewhat awed 
congratulations. Then she went on 
to her own room and, getting into her 
negligee, curled up on the couch before 
the fire, to read a book some one had 
sent her. 

It was very characteristic of Laura 
that she did not lie there before the 
open fire and dream. Laura was not 
given to dreaming. She was engaged 
to Morgan Prescott; she liked him and 
he liked her; and that was all there was 
to it. And even if she were not madly 
in love with him, as the girls in books 
always seemed to be, she was very 
happy. She hoped Morgan was happy, 
too. Oh, of course he was. Men didn't 
do things that made them unhappy. 
And they would go on being happy. 
Morgan had said that they had far more 
chance of this than couples who were 
merely mad about 
stopped at that. She smiled, adjusted 
a pillow behind her fair head, and 
flirted over the pages of the book. 


each other—and 


I am waiting in the desert, 

ward the sunset, 

\nd counting every moment till we meet. 

am waiting by the marshes, and I tremble 
and I listen, 

Till the soft sands 


| 


looking out ‘o- 


thrill beneath your com- 


1 
Laura’s eyes grew wide. 
“My exclaimed. 
She peated 
them 2. 


goodne she 
read the words aloud, re 


softly, tried another vet 


leaned back with half-shut eyes. 


‘That would make 


“Th 


a pretty song,” 
words are strung to- 
Of course they 


anything—but pretty songs 


Morgan Prescott was an ideal fiancé, 


gave her a solitaire that drew 4 
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gasp of admiration and awe even from 
Laura, and sent her flowers and books 
and candy, and took her to the theater, 
and put both his cars at her disposal ; 
and once in a while he discussed his law 

h her. He kissed her only 
occasionally. 

In the shower of congratulations that 
followed the announcement of her en- 
gagement, Laura missed one. Harry 
Weeks never even telephoned. Harry 
had lived next door to Laura all her 
life and had paid spasmodic court to 
her loveliness ever since they had gone 
to dancing school together. He had 
been accustomed to running over to the 
Leightons quite regularly, to read Laura 
his poems or to show her sketches he 
had made under this or that new school 
of art. She rarely understood his verse, 
but then, as Harry didn’t always under- 
stand it himself, doubtless he wouldn’t 
have welcomed discussion of it; and 
as for his sketches, they were riots of 
color and attractive to look at, even 
if their subjects were not always clear. 
Now Laura, not understanding his si- 
ence, and thinking that perhaps he 
iad not heard of her engagement, called 
lim up to tell him of it. 

“Ves, I heard it,” he told her. Then 
he laughed. There was a moment of si- 
lence, and finally he suggested: “Come 
on and motor out to Green Hills with 
me and tell me all about it.” 

And Laura, whose ears were not any 

too keenly attuned to emotional in- 
flections in voices, agreed readily and 
unsuspiciously, That is, she agreed to 
motor. As for telling of her engage- 
ment—what was there to tell? She 
was engaged, she was happy—— But 
of course she needn't worry about what 
she'd say to Harry. Harry always did 
all of talking, anyway. 
Harry had little to say until the 
t\led to a forty-mile-an-hour clip 
on the boulevard that led to the next 
town. 


‘Well, now tell me,” he ordered 


brusquely. “How did it happen? 
When I heard that you were engaged, 
I didn’t believe it. My God!’ 

Laura turned to stare at him. 

“T don’t see why you didn’t believe 
it.” 

Harry considered this. Then he 
laughed, a high, ringing peal of satirical 
derision. 

“No, I can’t see why I didn’t, either 
—now that I come to think of it. Mor- 
gan Prescott is the biggest man in this 
town—the greatest expert on interna- 
tional law in the country. ‘You're an 
acknowledged beauty. To whatever 
dizzy heights Prescott may climb, how- 
ever great the position he may attain, 
your beauty fits you to grace it. It’s 
a very logical affair—very.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean, but I 
know it’s disagreeable,” Laura said re- 
sentfully, and added, “Harry, is this one 
of your ‘off’ nights? Because, if it is, 
I want to go home.” 

Harry brought his car to such a 
sudden stop that he all but threw Laura 
off the seat. 

“Are you really engaged to Prescott, 
Laura? Engaged to marry him, I 
mean ?” 

“Of course I am! Harry, what on 
earth is the matter with you? Posi- 
tively, you’re weird! I suppose you’re 
getting ready for another attack of tem- 
perament.” She laughed lightly, turn- 
ing her sparkling blue eyes on the som- 
ber face. 

Harry flared into sudden anger, 

‘How can you sit there and tell me 
you're going to marry Morgan Pres- 
cott? How dare you? What about 
me? Qh, you needn’t open your eyes 
and look surprised, Laura! You know 
perfectly well what you mean to me 
—what you’ve always meant. TI love 
you! Why, you're the star that has 
guided my destiny!” 

Laura, who had been honestly igno- 
rant of her position in the high heav- 
ens of Harry’s mind, looked troubled. 
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gut, “I’m sorry, Harry,’ was all she 
found to say. 

“Oh, sorry!” and he made a magnifi- 
cently sweeping gesture, ‘‘That’s the 
woman of it! Tear down the structure 
of a man’s dreams—and she says she’s 
sorry! Yes, I dare say Cleopatra said 
she was sorry when Antony lost the 
battle of Actium! I dare say Du Barry 
was sorry when——” 

“Harry! How dare you talk like that 
to me?” 

“When a man has lost everything 
that makes life worth living, he dares 
anyhing!” He caught her hand and 
pressed it to his lips. “But I haven't 
lost you—not yet! I’m going to fight 
for you! What will become of me if 
you are taken from me? I’m different 
from the hordes who have always sung 
of your beauty, loved you for it. 1 
admit your beauty, I glory in it, but 
I don’t love your beauty—I love your 
soul, your personality! It rouses the 
best in me! It will make me great! 
You hold my future in 
Don’t you 
Laura?” 

Now responsibility one 
that Laura had dodged, conscious 
unconsciously, all her life. 


your hands, 


realize your responsibility, 


° hi 
was ning 


t 
1 
i 


y or 

} She was 

awed, of course, by Harry’s words, and 

I dare say a bit flattered, but, even so, 
could still feel no inner 

accept the role that Harry had appar- 

ently cast her for in his life’s drama. 


vith an unc 


she urge to 


n cious 


Ainslee’s 


modity that Laura had never found it 
necessary to cultivate, but she saw the 
flaw in this argument. 

“But, Harry, you just said that my 
beauty had nothing to do with your 
feeling for me. You aren’t consistent.” 

He laughed indulgently. 

“Perhaps not. I love you,” and he 
took her in his arms. 

He bent his head, and Laura found 
herself struggling away from his hot, 
insistent lips. She twisted her head in 
sudden disgust as she caught the fumes 
of alcohol on his breath. Finally she 
succeeded in getting her muff before 
her face. 

Abruptly as it had seized him, Harry's 
gust of passion subsided. He almost 
pushed her from him, and turned to 
his wheel. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed. 
know of love?’ 

“Nothing—and what I’ve seen offers 
me no inducement to learn!” 
torted. She furiously angry at 
“Where did you dine to-night?” 
she asked accusingly. 

“At the club,” he answered; then d 
fiantly, “And with the usual bunch.” 

“T thought so. Turn around. 
to go home.” 

“Why? 


two before my dinner ? 


“What do you 


Laura re- 
Was 
him. 


I want 


Because I had a cocktail or 
Well,” 


“why don’t you try 


he asked 

ullenly, to keep 

me straight: 

“T couldn’t. Nobody could.” 

“You could—if you'd 
But your won't. 


| + +4 
making ¢ 


ny, only las 


make the ef- 


You're not given 


argument 


Harry 
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He looked down 
at her, and Harry Weeks was hand- 
some, with just that touch of dreams 
in his dark eyes that makes for attrac- 


gagement has hit me.” 


ton. 

“1 don’t see what I can do,” Laura 
said gently. “And, after your outburst, 
I’m even afraid to say I’m sorry.” 

“You can still be friends with me,” 
Harry told her, “still let me see some- 
thing of you. Don’t set me adrift al- 
together. Spare a little time from your 
happiness to shed some ‘sunshine on a 
man will never find his—now.” 

“Well,” Laura temporized. 

“There will never be another scene 
like to-night,” Harry promised glibly, 
quick to take advantage of her softened 
“T’ll keep away from the club 
and the crowd there—sbut you'll help 
me, won’t you, Laura?” 

“Of course, Harry. We've always 
been such good friends, I’ll be glad to do 
I can.” 
an angel, darling!” and he 
ed her hand and was off down 

before could frame a 


\W ho 


mood. 


anything 
“You're 

had kis 

the st 


reprimand. 


she 


Laura sighed and then shrugged her 
shoulders impatiently as she stood in the 
hall taking off her motor coat. What 
an unpleasant effect love appeared to 
have on some people! She’d hate to be 
engaged to Harry Weeks. Love would 
make him want to give such tiresome 

ion to his sense of possession. 
talked, never behaved, 
His love seemed a lighter, 
a saner thing. 
Her 


Morgan love 


an never 


like Har ry. 


Did 


more or less than 


fancy went on straying. 
her 
Harry Weeks loved her? What if love 
affected Morgan as it seemingly af- 
fected Harry? Would it quicken the 
if his drawling voi 
n his cool gray eyes? 


e, deepen the 
Of course, 

t night when he had asked her 
to marry him— But then, under the 
had been fitting, 
\nd Morgan was a man 


circun 


proper 


tances, it 
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who could always be depended upon to 
do the proper thing. She frowned 
slightly. She hoped that Morgan 
would never love her more than he did; 
it would certainly be too much. Could 
a man love a woman too much? Sup- 
pose he loved her too little, and some 
time he saw She 
looked in the mirror, unwinding the 
blue chiffon scarf from about her head. 
The face that looked back at her, serene 
in its confidence of perfect beauty, 
seemed to reassure her. 

Two months had gone by, with pleas- 
ant monotony, when one night Morgan 
called to tell Laura that he had been 
summoned to Washington. It was 
something of importance, and there was 
an oddly exultant gleam in his eyes 
when he spoke of it. 

“Sing to me,” he asked presently. “I 
love to sit here on the couch and listen 


some one else—— 


to you sing and work out the problems 
that occasionally tie up my work. Your 
voice helps me think—it’s so sweet, so 
soothing.” 

Laura sat down at the piano and 
turned on the tall rose-shaded lamp. 
Her was not wonderful, but it 
was well trained and naturally sweet, 
filled minor harmonies. 
Oddly enough, considering Laura, she 
sang love songs rather well. Her very 
casualness seemed to make their appeal 
the more poignant. 


voice 


with vagrant 


“Here is something I wrote myself,” 
she said. “That is, I wrote the music. 
I found the words in a book—I’ve for- 
gotten the name; some sort of Oriental 
and they are but the 
rhythm is lovely. Listen.” Her fingers 
picked up a few minor notes, like the 
awakening breezes stirring the river 
reeds, 


verse— silly, 


“Il am waiting in the desert, looking 
ward the sunset, 
And counting every moment till we« 
I am waiting by the marshes, and | 
and | listen, 
Till the soit sands thrill beneath your com- 
ing feet.” 


meet 


tremble 
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She on, her voice growing 


lower, more plaintive: 

“And the sand dim, 
stretch out my hands toward you, 

And I try to speak and know not what 
say.” 


went 


grows uncertain 


Do you like it?” she asked, as she 
finished. 

Prescott rose and came toward the 
piano. 

“Well,” he replied, “I didn’t work out 
those legal tangles while you were sing- 
ing. Do you like it?’ he added, look- 
ing at her with sudden intentness. 

She nodded, and played the last rip- 
ple of treble notes. 

_“T think it’s very sweet.” 


“But do you understand it? 
She gravely ran over the words. 

“Well, no—that is, I can’t understand 
any girl’s going out like that and sing- 
ing about 
her.” 

“You, for instance, 
think of Zz 


wanting a man to come to 


ould 


never 

never!’ she interrupted, 

fair head and laughing up 

‘If you kept me waiting like 

I'd be cross, and instead of 

about it, I’d scold, 
wouldn’t like that.” 

Prescott frowned; then h¢ 

shoulder with a half 

“Vou tall 


him to 


r 
] 


that, 


singing 


very 
and you 
lifted his 
smile. 
as if she we 
take ner to a tea 
forward to look 
“Don’t you reali: 

the sound 


leane 


for you? 


everything 


Ainslee’s 


it even spoil marriage?” 
narrowed as watched her. 
Her expression, as she looked at him, 


was puzzled, uneasy. 


His eyes 


“Oh, Morgan,” she sighed presently, 
“I don’t understand you to-night. Are 
She looked at 
him with a frank question in her eyes, 
“I often wonder how you really re. 
gard our engagement—if you don't 
sometimes think it a mistake? Yoy 
know I don’t love you—although, Mor- 
gan, I do like you so much—even better 
than I did—but—— 

Prescott was about to speak impul- 


you annoyed with me?” 


” 


sively, and then changed his mind, and 
when he finally did speak, his words 
were slow and thoughtful. 

“No 
a mistake. 
isn’t. 


I don’t think our engagement 
I have a feeling that it 
[ think you almost love me—or 
will some day. You like me. That's 
a good beginning.” 

“Do you really think so?” Laura 
questioned, “It is said that a man some- 
times ends by 


just liking, but a 


loving when he began 


with woman | 


wonder if it’s ever that way with a 


woman. Doesn’t love have to be some- 


thing overwhelming, sudden, compell- 
ing, with a woman?” 
He glanced at her sharply. 
“Where did you get that?’ 


“Harry Weeks 


was saying——” 


“Harry Weeks? And do you talk 
about love to Harry Weeks?’ 
“Well, Morgan,” Lat lained in- 
uously, “you |] ows an 
t about ] study 

and 
pired 
it “it.” 
» bore 
en to 
ould 
nd far 
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poetry doesn’t bore me as much, [ 
think more about it while he’s reading 
—or maybe Harry’s poetry is getting 
better.’ She laughed. 

Prescott lit a cigarette and studied 
her through the drifting haze of smoke. 

“Weeks talks well on love, I sup- 
pose. He’s the type that does—his dark 
eves far-focused, as if intent on visions 
hidden from ordinary mortals——” 

“Why, how did you know?” 

“Guessed it. He’s that kind of a 
chap.” He sat down beside her. “Do 
you like this Harry Weeks, Laura? Do 
you like him so much?” 

“Why, yes. -You see, I’ve known him 
all my life. He was the first boy who 
ever sent me flowers.” 

“How a woman’s emotions are 
roused by a memory like that! ‘He sent 
me flowers.’ It makes her tenderly 
over a man man 


sentimental who—a 


who— 
“Who what, 
at him curiously. 
Harry, do you?” 
“N men don’t. But fortu- 
doesn’t care what men 
He’s not exactly a man’s 


” 


Morgan?” She looked 
“You don’t like 


INO I any 
nately Harry 
think of him. 
man.” 

“I don’t think you’re being fair to 
Harry. 1 know he’s wild and erratic, 
but underneath he’s all right.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Of course. Morgan, what are you 
driving at? Your eyes look like bits 
of gray granite.” 

Prescott glanced at the clock 
rose 

“Your saying you like young Weeks 
makes what I am going to ask pretty 
hard, Laura. I want you to stop see- 
ing so much of him. I would rather 
he didn’t come here, and I don’t want 
you to go about with him in his car. 
Frankly, Laura, he’s rarely in a con- 
dition to drive a car.” 

Laura’s eyes, as she met his, were 
filled first with surprise, then with curi- 
Osity, then with resentment. 

9 


and 
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sut, Morgan,” she protested, “I 
think that’s an unreasonable request! 
I’ve always known Harry P 

“Well, you don’t know him well 
enough—you don’t know enough about 
him. If you did, you’d see plenty of 
reason in my request.” 

“But, Morgan, does being engaged 
give you the right ' 

“T think sg,” Morgan interrupted, “or 
at least in this case.” 

Laura followed him out into the hall, 
where she stood with the light from 
the drawing-room shining on her hair. 
Prescott caught the reflection of her 
loveliness in the mirror. He drew in 
his breath sharply and swung about. 

“I’m afraid to leave you!” he mut- 
tered, his arms tight about her. “I’m 
afraid! You’re so lovely! How can 
I hold you?” Suddenly he laughed, a 
sharp note of pain in his voice. “Hold 
you! Why, I haven’t even got you! 
Kiss me—kiss me, Laura! No, don’t, 
don’t! I don’t want you to. But if I 
can’t make you kiss me voluntarily, 
just once, soon—God, I'll give you up!” 
And he was gone while Laura was try- 
ing to collect her thoughts, which 
seemed to be running round and round 
like squirrels in a cage. 

Presently she turned and walked 
slowly back into the drawing-room. She 
walked over to the piano and ran her 
fingers over the keyboard. She drifted 
into the song she had been singing for 
Prescott earlier in the evening. She 
began to sing it, softly, thoughtfully. 
Suddenly a warm flush ran over her 
cheeks, her forehead; it even stained 
her white throat. She reached up and 
pulled off the light. Then she began 
again. This time there were pauses, 
broken notes; she didn’t sing it quite 
so well. The music died away in a sigh 
of harmony. Laura moved in the dark- 
ness. 

“IT wonder if he came,” she mur- 
mured softly, “and if he loved her— 
and if—she kissed him a 


, 
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The next morning, Laura woke up 
feeling that something had happened 
to her. She didn’t quite know what it 
was, but she felt it was the most im- 
portant something that had ever hap- 
pened to her before, more important 
than her coming out or having her por- 
trait painted by Sargent. Then, in an 
unexpected revelation, came the possi- 
ble truth. She was in love! And yet 
how could this be? Did love come like 
this, overnight? 

Suddenly she smiled. There was a 
way of finding out, a very simple wa 
She would ask Harry Weeks. He Nate Ww 
more about love than anybody else she 
knew. She'd take the first opportunity 
to ask him a few questions. Oh, noth 
ing of a personal nature, of course, but 
as a purely abstract theme on which he 
was an unquestioned authority. This 
was just about as safe as playing ball 
with a stick of dynamite, but Laura 
could not have been expected to know 
it. 

Late that afternoon, she met Harry 
Weeks on the steps of the golf club. 
She smiled at him, and he straightway 
abandoned his becoming air of an un- 
justly martyred soul and asked her to 
ride back to town with him. 

“T can stand a little sunshine,” he 
said with a touchingly wistful smile. 
“Please let me drive you in.” 

The instinct that all women set such 
store by, discuss largely, and rarely 
heed—the instinct that tells them when 
to pick up their fluffy skirts and run 
—made Laura hesitate. 

“You haven't let me see you for 
some time, Laura,” Harry urged re 
proachfully. “Are—are you angry 
me?” 

“No—no, of course I’m not,” Laura 
replied, toying with something that told 
her to wait for her own car. 

Tiarry’s roadster was blocking 
entire line at the foot of the club 
his chauffeur 
wheel, waiting for orders. 


with 


stolidly at the 


sitting 
There was 


Ainslee’s 


a honking of indignant horns, ang 
Laura found herself the center of at. 
tention, impatient, interested, curioys, 
There seemed no graceful way of re. 
fusing Harry now, so she let him lead 
her down the steps and help her into 
the car. 

He dismissed the chauffeur and slid 
behind the wheel. 

“Do we have to go right back to 
town?” he asked. ‘“Let’s take the Hill 
road. My little sister says there’s ar- 
butus in the hollow back of the old- 
mill bridge.” 

Laura shook her head. She was al- 
ready regretting the impulse that had 
let her come with Harry. She thought 
of Morgan, and the request he had 
made. 

“T shouldn’t have come 
the first ® a Harry.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, reasons.” 

He glanced at her swifily. 

“So there 
bet you've 
Have you?” 

“There’s always gossip about you, 
Harry,” Laura replied evasively. 

“Ah!” Harry laughed triumphantly. 
“So this jaunt has the added flavor of 
forbidden fruit! 3eing Eve's true 
daughter, I suppose that’s why you 
came.” 

“No, it isn’t.” She hesitated. “I 
came—I came because I wanted to ask 
you something, Harry—at least I want 
to talk to you. I wanted to talk about 
something I’ve been thinking quite a 
little about lately.” She looked at him 
gravely. “Do you really know 
about love, Harry? Do you think that 
it comes——” 

““Tt comes 


with you in 


Um—!'ll 


listening to gossip. 


are reasons; 
been 


so much 


and goes as the 
wind blows,’” Harry sang lightly. 

“Now you're fooling.” 

“Tt’s all I dare do.” 

Laura leaned forward eagerly. She 
had quite missed the significance that 
lay beneath his words. 
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“You mean you're afraid? Now do 
you know that is just the way I’ve al- 
ways felt? I’ve always been afraid. 
Love seems to be such an upsetting ele- 
ment.” She made a quick, helpless ges- 
ture. “I wish I knew more about it 

what it really is—how you can tell 


” 


whether— 

Harry was looking at her, his dark 
eyes suddenly intent. 

“Do you really want to know ?” 

“Yes—yes, I do.” - 

He laughed harshly. 

“Well, you'll never find out by mar- 
rying Morgan Prescott. Have you ever 
considered, Laura, just why Prescott 
is marrying your The real reason—no 
bunk, no pretty speeches?” And, as 

shook her head, wide-eyed, “Well, 
tell you. He’s marrying you be- 


use you're the pick of 
1 
i 


town’s 
He adds you to his collec- 
tion of beautiful things with as much 


this 
girl crop. 
feeling as he adds a choice bit of cloi- 
sonné to the collection in his cabinet. 
Why are you flushing? Because he’s 
told you something quite different, eh? 
Of course he and you believed 
him. can’t be blamed for that. 
That man can make people believe what 
He has that gift. And 
couldn’t really expect him to tell 
you the truth. TI suppose he told you 
he loved you. Well, he might, at that! 
But—Morgan Prescott would never 
marry any girl just because he loved 
her.” 


has 
But you 


he pleases. 
you 


“Then you don’t think if I were not 

if | were not ws 

“Then I don’t think that if you 
were not beautiful, Prescott would want 
to marry you? Is that what you're try- 
No, I don’t, And in your 
heart you know I’m speaking the truth. 
Of course you have money and posi- 
tion. But so has he. And he’s mak- 
ing more money and a bigger position 
every year. He'll finish in one of the 
European capitals, Why, he’s the type 
of man who conquers the world. He’s 


ing to ask r 
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like the warriors of old Rome.” He 
set his teeth savagely. “The warriors 
who razed cities and then appeared in 
the slave markets and bid for the beau- 
tiful spoils of war.” 

“That will do, Harry.” 

“No, it won't. Laura—Laura, you 
know your beauty mears nothing to 
me. I’ve told you so—hundreds of 
times. I’d love you as well without it 
—more perhaps, only that isn’t possi- 
ble. My love for you is the most per- 
fect, unselfish thing in my life. It’s so 
great, so vital that, give me my chance, 
it must inspire you with. a_ love 
as great! Give me that chance, Laura! 
Give yourself that chance! Don’t you 
see what a risk you run marrying a 
man who loves only your beauty? 
Don’t you see how dependent this makes 
you on something over which you have 
no control? A woman can make her- 
self attractive, wise, fascinating—any- 
thing—but she can’t make herself beau- 
tiful. Nature does that—and Nature is 
often an Indian giver!” 

Laura pressed both her hands over 
her eyes. 

“Oh, don’t, Harry! You make me 
afraid!” 

“I want to. I want to make you see 
what you're doing.” 

“But suppose I don’t believe you,” 
Laura said with sudden calm. “And I 
don’t, Harry—not really. You don’t 
know Morgan.” 

“Neither do you.” 

“1m. 

“Laura—Laura”—and Harry’s voice 
broke—“aren’t you going to be true to 
yourself? Can’t you see that I’m try- 
ing to save you?” 

The car was going slowly now, and 
he leaned forward and brushed 
cheek with his lips, 

Laura drew back quickly. 

“No, I don’t see—I don’t want to 
see! Now see here, Harry—this has got 
to stop—stop right now! This subject 
is closed between us, closed for always!” 


her 
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She leaned back in her seat and 
stared straight in front of her. It had 
grown dark, and the west was banked 
with great black clouds. As_ they 
topped the hill, the Eastern Express, 
every window slid the 
skyline. Laura noted absently that it 
was late, and evidently, to make up its 
lost time, had failed to cut down its 
speed for the grade crossing at the foot 
of the hill. Harry’s car was racing 
along now at a good fifty miles an hour, 
and Laura glanced at him with a cer- 
tain uneasiness, She was not particu- 
larly nervous, but she wondered if 
Harry were so deep in his thoughts 
that he failed to see the express. 

“So you’re going to marry Prescott ?” 
he said suddenly in her ear, his voice 
rising above the roar of the oncoming 
train. 

“Of course I am,” Laura 
in ‘surprise, 

Harry laughed wildly. 

“Oh, no, you're not, Laura! 


fa 


alight, across 


answered 


You're 


not going to marry anybody 


He threw his clutch into fourth 
speed and jammed down on his accel- 
erator. The car leaped out and flew 
down the grade, gaining speed with 
every yard, 

Laura looked at the crossing, looked 
at the train, and suddenly the mad 
thought in Harry’s brain communi- 
cated itself to her own. She leaned 
forward. There wasn’t fifty feet be- 
tween them and the lowered gates of 
the crossing where the watchman fran- 
tically waved his lantern. 

She caught the emergency brake in 
both hands and pulled with all her 
strength. There shrieking, a 
grinding of metal on metal, the odor 
of burning oil—and the world went out 
with a smashing crash and a smother 
of sound and blackness. 


was a 


Laura lay on the narrow hospital bed, 
still submerged in a sea of ether, though 
the sickening waves of nausea were 


Ainslee’s 


sweeping her back to consciousness, 
She turned her bandaged head from 
side to side and beat feebly on the 
sheet with her hand. 

The nurse bent and slipped a prac. 
ticed hand under her head. Laura obe- 
diently drank from the small glass held 
to her lips, and a shudder shook her 
entire body. 

“Are you in pain?” the nurse asked 
gently. 

Laura 
ages. 

“No—no, not in pain, but there are 
so many bandages, and they all—seem 
tight.” 

The nurse worked deftly for a mo- 
ment. 

“Is that better :”’ 

“VYes—thank you.” Taura’s restless 
fingers strayed up over her face. “So 
many bandages——- We must have 
had an awful smash——” 

“You did. But you might have been 
killed. The car skidded and hit the 
telegraph pole just this side of the 
crossing. Mr. Prescott was thrown 
clear and hardly scratched, but you 
were caught——” 

“Mr. Prescott—Prescott?” 
repeated. 

She shook her head. She couldn't 
seem to understand. How could Mor- 
gan—— Then her brain slipped away 
on another journey through space, and 
her eyes closed. 

It was daylight when she regained 
consciousness, She sighed and turned 
uneasily, and suddenly opened her eyes 
wide. J 

Miss Neal hurried to the bed, to find 
Laura’s eyes fixed on hers, terror in 
their depths, 


stared up from her band. 


Laura 


“Just how badly am I hurt?” she 
demanded. 
“Oh, nothing serious,” Miss Neal re- 
plied with professional evasiveness, 
“But why—why have I this bandage 


on my face?” 
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“You were cut by the glass from the 
wind shield.” 

Laura moistened her lips. 

“How badly—was—I cut?” And at 
the rising note in her voice, Miss Neal 
glanced quickly at the glass table be- 
side the bed, where the hypodermic nee- 
dle stood in its covered glass of alco- 
hol. 

“Just two small cuts—and then of 
course your shoulder.” Suddenly Miss 
Neal smiled a smile of understanding. 
“But the cuts are under your hair— 
they'll never show. These bandages on 
your face are for the bad wound in the 
back of your head.” 

Laura her 
slowly. 


“ 


closed eyes and smiled 
I’m so sleepy.” 

Just as Miss Neal was pulling down 
the shades, there was an imperative 
knock on the door. She opened it to 
face a wild-eyed young man standing 
in the corridor. 

“How is she?” he demanded. Then, 
at Miss Neal’s expression, he hurried 
on with nervous irritability, “I’ve got 
her. Her mother said I might— 
just for a moment.” 

Miss Neal nodded with what she 
thought was comprehension and, after 
adm the considerately 
stepped out into the hall. 

Laura turned her head to find Harry 
Weeks, his back against the door, star- 
ing at her wildly, and as the full sig- 
nificance of her bandaged face struck 
he turned a pale green. 

“It’s awful!” he said. “My God— 
awful!” 


to see 


visitor, 


ting 


him 


arry Laura began weakly, 

but he gave her no chance to go on. 
“T can't Your beauty 

your glorious beauty—gone—gone !” 


How 


believe it! 


can 


“What are you saying? 
vou ad 


his hands. 


this!” 


Harry buried his face in 
“Gone! I didn’t deserve 
Laura held out her hand. 
“Harry, come here.” 
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3ut Harry, staring at the bandaged 
face on the pillow, made a gesture of 
horror. 

“T can’t!” he groaned. “TI can’t bear 
it—now!” He threw his arms above 
his head .with a hopeless gesture and 
rushed from the room. 

When Miss Neal returned, 
was smiling. 

“I’m not at all sleepy,” she said. 
“T’m quite wide awake. I’ve just found 
out something interesting.” 

“Oh, yes. I thought 
seemed excited.” 

“But that’s not my fiancé. 
just the boy next door.” 
a minute. “By the way, I wonder if 
Mr. Prescott knows——” 

“Yes,” Miss Neal interrupted, “and 
that’s how I made my mistake. Your 
mother telephoned me this morning that 
Mr. Prescott was on his 
hospital, so I thought—— 

“On his way to the hospital! Mother 
must have wired last night.” 
touched her bandaged 
can’t see him—can I?” 

“Oh, yes. We'll take off most of 
those bandages and dress you all up in 
this lovely chiffon cap.” 


Laura 


your fiancé 
‘Phat’s 
She waited 


way to the 


Laura 


“But I 


face, 


Suddenly Laura raised her hand. 

“No—no—don’t! I think—I 
rather see him—this way.” 

Miss Neal protested. 

‘But you'll scare him to death,” 

“No, I won't. I'll tell him right away 
—explain. Please let me have my way. 
I want to, really.” 

Miss Neal shrugged. Pretty girls, 
she reflected, were always unreafon- 
able. 


would 


So Laura lay there in her little white 
bed and planned what she supposed 
would be the dénouement of her life. 
She smiled, a queer, twisted smile. It 
was really almost a joke, a_ grim, 
ghastly joke, that now, when she knew 
so well how much she loved Morgan 


Prescott, she must give him up. For 
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of course she must give him up. She 
loved him so dearly that she couldn’t 
let him marry her unless he loved her 
as dearly. And he didn’t—he only 
loved her beauty. And now her beauty 
was gone, or he would think it was 
gone—— But perhaps he did love her. 
The thought of the night he had said 
good-by, when he had kissed her, swept 
over her and finally settled about her 
heart like a comforting hand. Perhaps 
he did love her, as truly as she loved 
him; perhaps her beauty had nothing 
to do with it. 

The moments went by, and then she 
heard his voice in the hall. She stiff 
ened, her lips set. There was a knock 
on the door, and Miss Neal entered. 
She found Laura sitting up, her hands 
tearing at her bandages. 

“Take them off—take them 
don’t want him to se¢ 

Miss Neal 
worked with lightning fingers. 

“T am so glad,” she babbled pleas- 
antly. “You know you are so pretty.” 

“Ves.” Laura nodded ingenuously. 
“And I wouldn’t want him not to think 
even for Where is 


off ! I 
me like this!” 


was smiling and she 


so—not a minute. 


the cap?” 


Miss Neal opened the door, and 


Ainslee’s 


Laura added, with only her own soy| 
as listener: 

“Oh, you quitter—you quitter!” 

Then Prescott was holding 
gently, but closely, ardently. 

“There!” Laura exclaimed, with a 
laughing, nervous breathlessness, “Yoy 
don’t seem to have noticed—but I kissed 
you!” 

“Then, Laura, do you 

“Yes—I do! And it can begin with 
liking,” she went on to explain. “But 
the end—love—comes quickly, over- 
whelmingly, and it makes you feel like 

like the girl who was waiting for her 
lover,” she finished quickly. “You 
know—in the song.” 

“The song you didn’t understand?” 

“Yes.” She settled herself in the 
curve of his arm. “But that girl—] 
don’t think she understood, either—the 
reasons why she loved—why he loved. 
I don’t think she cared. She just lis- 
tened to the far-off throbbing of the 
temple drums, watched the moon glim- 
mer white on the terraces, and Sang 
and was happy, because her heart was 
full of love. 

Prescott’s 


her, 


99 


That was enough.” 
tightened and he 
upraised lips. 
“Well—isn’t it enough?” he asked, 


arm 


kissed het 


VP PP PT PPE ECERE 
BIRCHES 
D° the white birches of New England hold 


Remembrance of my love and of our days, 
Or have they broken faith and parted ways 


And, as at pleasant tidings overtold, 
Do they yawn at my name, remembering 
With a bored shrugging of the shoulders? So 
December winds may find them, and the snow, 
And all such ministers that shrive the spring, 
I do not wail their turn to virtuehood 
But warn them of the pit nevertheless, 
For their repentance does the soul no good; 
And we shall bravely burn together yet, 
They for their uncontrite forgetfulness 
And I because I never can forget. 


SALOMON DE LA SELVA. 
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HE fair-haired, perfectly dressed 
visitor gazed straight at Helen 


Vereker with level gray eyes 
that seemed to have known great dis- 
tances, 

“I’ve got the dingus in my hand bag 
somewhere,” she said, and felt unhur- 
riedly in a three-guinea home for pow- 
der puffs, mirrors, and odd 
trifle 

“The what?” 


money, 


asked Helen vaguely. 
South African for 
‘what-you-may-call-it.’. Ah, here it is!” 
She produced a cutting from the 
Vorning Post Agony Column and 
handed it to Helen. It read: 

“Every one ought to be happy. If 
re not happy, consult Happiness, 
2000 Old Bond St., W. Hours 
5 p.m. Telephone 2527 West.” 

“So I have,” pursued the visitor, still 
that air of unutterable leisure. 

Bond Street.” She 
glanced thoughtfully around the charm- 
ly appointed pink-and-gray apart- 
“You, I suppose, are the happi- 

pert. I’m Theo Lassaigne. Do 


The dingus 


1s 2000 


I now sob out the trouble or have I got 
10 fill 111) 
Helen, a tall, 


2. . 
tle black fro k, 


a form?” 

slender angel in a lit 
laughed her low, ador- 
able laugh, while the golden spots in 
her brown eyes danced and a dimple 
crept out at either side of her charm- 
ing mouth, 


By F. E. Baily 


Author of “Her Feet Beneath Her 


Petticoat,” 


“Yesterday's Roses,” etc. 


V.—Whiter than the Whitewash on the Wall 


“Miquette,” 
tea, please 

A heavenly flapper, in the black pina- 
fore of a French schoolgirl, which re- 
vealed perfect black silk legs, cat- 
walked out of a little electric kitchen 
with the tea equipment. Theo 


she exclaimed, “bring 


Las- 
saigne sighed approvingly. 

“Thank Heaven for that!’ she said. 
“We drink tea all day long in Africa.” 

“You see,” explained Helen, “I have 
a theory that every one is good—only 
no one knows it except me—and there- 
fore every one ought to be happy. So 
I’ve set up here as a sort of mission- 
ary, and every one calls me a luna- 
tic,” 

Theo Lassaigne sipped her tea peace- 
fully. To imagine her in a hurry was 
impossible. 

“And the fees are—how much?” she 
murmured, half closing the gray eyes 
at the corners of which clustered many 
little sun puckers. 

“If you're satisfied, you can send 
a check to the Red Cross or something ; 
if not, you needn't,” explained Helen. 
“T don’t 
faint cl 


do this to make money.” A 
crept into 
“You can’t make people happy by tak- 
ing money from them.” 

No” 


dryly. 


chilliness her voice. 


somewhat 
you all 
I’m married—have been for 
nine months—and I’m bored stiff. Now 


agreed the visitor 
“Well, I'll tell 


me, then. 


about 
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if I’m bored in nine months, I’ve got a 
hope of staying out nine years, haven't 
I? And I’m comparatively speaking a 
young woman—twenty-five, to be exact, 
I might linger another fifty years.” 

“But why are you bored, Mrs. Las- 
saigne ?” 

“I’m bored because of my husband. 
He’s older than I—thirty-eight or so 

and he’s earnest. He’s full of the 
empire and runs a thing called The Jm- 
perialist that appears monthly. He’s 
just come out of prison, for saying too 
much from the highest motives. Even 
the magistrate who sentenced him ad- 
mired the motives. I think he married 
mie because I’ve seen a good deal of this 
empire he’s so upset about, and he 
hasn’t. He’s very distinguished, and 
I’d been knocking about the world and 
needed a little calm, I s’pose. He wants 
me to have a lot of babies to populate 
the empire, and I told him we were still 
waiting to hear of his exploits in the 
war. You see, he’s exempted, owing to 


being useful for some special knowledge 


he’s got. Now I’ve done two 
nursing on active service and I want a 
rest. You can’t have babies and rest 
at the same time.” 

“Have you quarreled seriously?” 
asked Helen, trying not to giggle. 

“Not quarreled exactly, but I simply 
can’t stand him any more. He’s got a 
public-meeting look, and he’s too darned 
tidy and well dressed. I can’t see him 
in a shirt and shorts eating bully out of 
a tin with a clasp knife. Now in Jo- 
hannesburg”—she pronounced it “Jo- 
honnesburg”—“if you’re tired of your 
husband, you just go off with some one 
else’s. I’ve lived there since I was 
fourteen. I don’t quite know what you 
do here, although I was born in Eng- 
land. 
There aren’t any strikes or murders, like 
at home. That’s the charm of Johan- 
nesburg. It’s never dull.” 

“T see,” mtrmured Helen. “I’m 
afraid I don’t know much about South 


years 


I:verybody seems so respectable. 


Ainslee’s 


Africa, but I know a man who dogs, 
We'd better ring him up. Half a mo!” 

But as if in answer to her prayers, 
the electric bell trilled, and Miquette 
admitted with pride Mr. Frankie Sher- 
ingham, a tall, invalided person. He 
and Helen were the greatest friends, 
Besides, he loved her. 

“Good afternoon,” he began gently, 
“T thirst for tea. May I—— Oh, I’m 
so sorry. I didn’t know Good 
God, it’s Theo! Jambo, memsahib! 
How’s Johannesburg on the Rand?” 
He pronounced it “Johonnesburg on the 
Ront.” 

“Why,” said the lady, “it’s Pritchard 
Street Percy! How are you, Frankie 
dear? I think we met last in Dar es 
Salaam.” 

“Yes,” responded Frankie dreamily, 
“Do you remember my arrival from the 
blue, gray-green with malaria and 
hardly a rag to my back?” 

“Yes, and do you remember kissing 
me on the probationers’ balcony within 
about three feet of the matron’s sitting 
room ?” 

“And do you remember,” went on 
Frankie: hastily, with a ghastly look at 
Helen, “the lads at Christmas who 
hitched a rope on to the statue of Bis- 
marck and pulled it over? Ha! Ha!” 
He laughed hollowly. 

“And now I’m married and done 
for!” concluded Theo mournfully. 

“Oh. You’re married, are you?” ob- 
served Mr. Sheringham with profound 
satisfaction. “I congratulate him. 
Who is he?” 

“His name’s Mud, but he calls him- 
self Lassaigne.” 

Frankie’s face clouded. 

“IT know him. Why did you do it, 
Theo? You knew absolutely every one 
in East Africa. 
decent men——” 
“He so beautiful. He wore a 
boiled shirt and talked like things out 
of books and steamship-line publicity 
folders. Besides, he worshiped me be 


There were bags of 


was 
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cause I’d been in Africa. You never 
me, Frankie. You only 
bought me an elephant’s-hair bangle 
kissed me on the probationers’ 


” 


worshiped 


and 
balcony 

“I suppose this poor young woman 
has come to consult you professionally, 
Helen?” interrupted Frankie, with a 
kind of calm ignorance of what the poor 
young woman said. “You must be care- 
ful, because she used to live in Jo’burg, 
which is a wild place, and also in Dar es 
Salaam, which had its peculiar customs 
in those days.” 

“Please tell him all 
Helen,” murmured Theo. 
friends.” 

“Well,” said Helen, still stifling gig- 
gles, “the facts are these.” 

She outlined the situation. 

“T think,’ she concluded, “we had 
better find to flirt 
It may Lassaigne into 
brighter ways. 


about me,” 
“We are old 


Theo a man with. 


Mr. 


In any case, Theo can 


provoke 


be trusted not to run any risk of scan- 
dal, and it would be such a for 
her.” 


rest 


Slade is in town,” said 
Frankie noncommittally. 

si exclaimed Theo, 
lapsing into the Dutch from sheer emo- 


“Where is he? Bring him to 


“Ronnie 
archtig!’ 


won, 
me 
“He's got a home job i: A 2. Bi 
D.—that is deputy assistant deputy di- 
rector of direction. ‘There are so many 
directorates in the army now, you see, 
they have to have a directorate of 


to direct the directorates. 


That’ 


Konnie’s job. 
of hotels 


He’s got a couple 
and some of the best-looking 
retary girls in London, but of course 
he’d rather have Theo. Do 
er when he jumped out of the 
cutter after 


sec 


you, you 


woolly 


your 


her graceful way, took 


“Bring the Slade man in to-morrow, 


Frankie,” she commanded. “What 
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time can you call, Theo? Will ten 
a. m. do?” 

“Right-o,” said Theo, drawing her- 
self reluctantly out of the armchair. 

“Of course you are aware that Ron- 
nie’s married?” queried Frankie. 

“Don’t be so medieval,” retorted 
Helen. “Really, Frankie!” 

Theo bore herself away gracefully. 
Helen and Frankie remained looking 
at each other. 

“Do please dine with me!” he 
begged. “And wear the gold frock. I 
should love it so. I want to explain 
that kiss on the balcony. It was only a 
little one. In the tropics, as of course 
you know——” 

“All right,” murmured Helen kindly. 
“T’ll come, thank you. But can that 
little kiss be of any possible interest to 
me, do you think, either one way or the 
other ?” 


Il. 


In the seraphic pink and gray of her 
spiritual atelier, Helen explained her 
desires to Major Ronnie Slade. She 
found him about five feet eight, fabu- 
lously neat, complete with cropped mus- 
tache and eyeglass. She insisted on one 
point—that there should be smoke with- 
out fire, no real scandal. 

Frankie Sheringham hummed a wee 
song: 
wall! 


wall! 
washed 


“Whiter than the whitewash on the 

Whiter than the whitewash on the 

Wash me in the water where 
your pretty daughter, 

And I shall be whiter than the whitewash on 
the wall!” 


you 


“You see what poor me has come to, 
Ronnie,” commented Theo pathetically. 
“It was different when we used to pic- 
nic on Sunday afternoons across the 
harbor at Dar es Salaam, and you told 
me I had the nicest eyes in Africa.” 

“Yaas! Why the devil were there 
always red ants under the mango trees? 
And you'd never wear mosquito boots 
because you rather fancied your legs. 
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Well, something’s gotter be done, Theo, 
for the sake of old times. You'd bet 
ter come and do a job of work in my 
show.” 

“In the D. D., d’you mean? 
sort of work?” 

“Welfare,” said the major, with pro- 
found unction. “My female strength is 
nine hundred and seventy-six, and 
you've done a bit of dustin’ and bed- 
makin’ in a hospital. However, you’ve 
got—er—social charm, and you can 
give generals and allied cabinet min- 
isters on tour tea, without your knees 
knockin’ together. You've got plenty 
of money, Take a flat somewhere 
near Northumberland Avenue and 
come and see life. D’you approve, 
Miss Vereker ?” 

“She can stay at Queen Anne’s Gate 
with me, if she likes. 
posite me 
nished.” 

‘ll take his, then,” observed Theo 
gently. “I don’t want to compromise 
you, Helen, old thing. How sick em- 
pire-building Frederick will be!” 

“Can you arrange this welfare busi- 
ness to-day, Major Slade?” queried 
Helen. ‘Theo’s husband is due back 
from France on Friday. It would save 
a lot of bother if she could move while 

he’s away.” 

“Come and lunch, Theo, and Ill get 
Ffolliott-Ffrench, the director, to meet 
you, and you can put the tin hat on 
him your own self. 


What 


too. 


Or the man op- 
wants to let his flat fur- 


He’s a worm and 


no man. Come now and we can tod- 


dle round Bond Street and buy a vio- 
What ?” 

He stood up and creased his thin, 
tanned face into a smile. 


let on our way. 


He was the 
true type of everlasting dog. Happily 
enough, Theo drifted to his side. 

“How do you like the South Afri 
can type?” queried Frankie of Helen, 
gazing after her. “They’re born tired, 
as far as work goes, but they don’t care 
two hooks when they make their minds 
up.” 
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“No really nice girl ever does,” said 
Helen thoughtfully. “Come and lunch 
with me at the club. I want to talk to 
you.” 

They fared forth in pursuit of food 
and actually caught a little. 

“You see,”’ concluded Helen over the 
final cigarette, “I want you to hold a 
watching brief, Frankie. You know 
the habits of Africa. The Slade man 
and Theo are swifter than eagles, 
stronger than lions. I foretell trouble 
with her husband.” 

She leaned her little firm chin on 
her hands and gazed at him under 
black, tantalizing lashes. Her voice 
recalled golden honey dripping slowly 
from the comb, and the inherited charm 
of a thousand ages anesthetized his un- 
terrified soul. 

“Very good,” he murmured, not in- 
appropriately. It was very good. 

In her cool, efficient style, Helen su 
pervised the migration of Theo to Queen 
Anne’s Gate, and kept in touch with 
her appointment under the direction of 
directorates. Theo adorned London in 
a sort of blue patrol uniform—a blue 
lounge coat and short skirt with a scar- 
let stripe down either side seam, laced 
black boots and blue puttees, the badge 
of a lieutenant colonel on the shoulder 
straps, and L. of C. staff tabs. The 
blue forage cap was her particular 
pride, next to her stick and dogskin 
gloves. The welfare of the nine hun- 
dred and seventy-six seemed assured. 

Five days later, rang up 
Helen. 

“Expect Frederick at any moment,” 
he said darkly. “He has returned and 
is wise. He called on Ronnie Slade at 
Ronnie’s house in Belsize Park, but he 
out. Frederick saw Mrs. Slade, 
who is a hausfrau. She runs to plump 
fairness and an infinity of babies— 
three, all different, aged two, three, and 
four. I gather he is about to attack 
Theo in her prepared position at Queen 
Anne’s Gate. He'll probably bring i 


Frankie 


Was 
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a bill of attainder or issue a writ of 
habeas corpus! I met him at the High- 
brow Club, and he told me.” 

“All right,” murmured Helen, and 
rang off. 

That very night a heartbreaking fig- 
ure in a lemon-and-black crépe nightie, 
thinly disguised beneath a wrap of the 
new shade known as “Larmes de 
Vierge,” or “Maiden’s Tears,” flitted 
across the landing and came to brush its 
fair hair with a wave in it beside 
Helen’s dark mane. ; 

“The ended,’ dreamed 
Theo, sweeping the burnished tresses 
with a genuine ivory brush. ‘“‘He came 
to call this afternoon and was quite fe- 
rociou 


indaba_ is 


s, for Frederick, in a gentlemanly 
He should have brought a sjam- 
bok and heaten me till I screamed, but 
I could hardly expect so much from 
Frederick. He lectured me on the sanc- 
tity of the marriage tie, and quoted the 
divorce of Sennacherib in sup- 
port I told him what he really 
meant was that some girl had got to 
darn his socks, but I was tired of it. 
| said I felt as undomestic as Bill Bailey 
and proposed to continue so for a bit. 
He held up Mrs. Ronnie Slade—whom 
he met when calling to sandbag Ronnie, 
who was out—as a pattern, quoting her 
young. I pointed out that 
she had driven Ronnie into my arms, 
and if I were like her, he, Frederick, 
would have to get consoled by a beauty- 
chorus wench for my dullness. He then 
said he had heard you had corrupted 
me and he would see about it, so you’re 
the next : 


way. 


, 
laws 


thereof. 


numerous 


victim.” 
ll ask him to 
bian Club,” Helen, 
signing her toilet for the oc- 
“T expect he'll turn up in the 

Do look 


street 


lunch with me 


i cooed 
de 


at this blouse ] got 
this afternoon. It’s 
of intoxicated pearl color, and 

it only co Oh, and the 


the table. 


st five guineas. 
cigarette 


Help vou 


are over there on 


self, won't you ‘a 


They chatted idly, as girls will, for a 
few minutes. Then Theo surveyed 
Helen critically. 

“Of course I’m a fool to let you loose 
on Frederick,” she observed. “If he 
had any sense, he’d fall in love with 
you. Beside your looks, you possess 
the brains he admires, and I don’t. But, 
being what he is, he’ll adore the rab- 
bitesque Mrs. Ronnie. You haven't a 
ghostly against three babies and an un- 
tidy head of hair, my poor Helen. [’m 
stre her hair’s untidy.” 

“Oh, don’t be an ass!” said Helen, 
and almost blushed at the compliment. 

Verily, in the morning, Frederick 
Lassaigne rang up 2527 West and heard 
the angel voice of Miquette reply softly 
over the trembling wire. Having been 
instructed previously, she requested Mr. 
Lassaigne to call upon Miss Vereker 
at noon at the Lesbian Club, tooo Pic- 
cadilly. He wandered into the Eques- 
trian by mistake, and was duly flung 
out by an angry veteran commission- 
aire who had galloped for Wellington 
in the Peninsular War. 

Helen greeted him with kind words 
and cigarettes. She fed him upon the 
choicest sustenance the menu offered, 
and subsequently they came down to 
tin tacks in the lounge over coffee. 

“You appear to be assisting my wife 
in a deliberate outrage upon our mar- 
ried life,” began the tall, spare, morn- 
ing-coated figure. 
peremptorily on 


He tapped a finger 
the little mahogany 
table, and his long, pale face rebuked 
her. 

“Not at all,” replied Helen, chiefly 
because she was doing just that thing. 
“Mrs. Lassaigne came to me in a spirit 
of recklessness, justified or unjustified. 
[ couldn’t 

1 could 
only guide it gently and tactfully. 1 
trust to time, Mr. Lassaigne, time and 
tact on your part. She’s met an old 
friend of many years’ standing, and he 
understands the 


[It’s not for me to say which. 


possibly—er—dam the torrent. 


situation. I feel re- 
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lieved that things are no worse. Poor 
Theo’s state of mind was intensely un- 
happy. She’s calm already.” 

“I appear to be ignored absolutely in 
the matter,” said he coldly. 

Helen smiled her 
smile. 

“That’s entirely between you and 
Theo. I’m an outsider who can’t pos- 
sibly intervene. Only I implore you to 
be very tactful. She’s rather sensitive 
and perhaps a little headstrong.” 

“In these days, when the empire is 
at stake, her conduct strikes me as de- 
plorable,” boomed Mr. Lassaigne. 

“But she’s doing her bit for the em- 
pire now. She’s working for the di- 
rection of directorates, and she nursed 
for two years in East Africa!” 


very charming 


Mr. Lassaigne rose, gloomily uncon- 
vinced. 

“T fear we see her conduct from op- 
posite points of view,” he announced, 
and took leave with dignity. 


ITT. 


In those days, the lone hand of Theo 
continued to be played with perverse 
success. She went everywhere in her 
uniform and became the star-turn il- 
lustration of the Wretch and the Prat 
tle. She was mentioned in several 
revues, and an amulet for shock troops 
had been designed in her image. Every- 
where she went, Major Ronnie Slade, 
D. A. D. D. D., was sure to go, and his 
domesticated wife answered baby-food 
advertisements alone in the splendor of 
1864 Belsize Park. 

Mrs. Slade enjoyed the occasional 
stay and comfort of a visit from Fred- 
erick, who seemed to feel that they were 
companions in misfortune. 

Then came Helen’s dance for lonely 
husbands and sweethearts, like a breath 
of spring into the jaded atmosphere of 
London. Ostensibly it was run on be- 
half of Theo’s welfare work, to pro- 
vide silk scarfs for shivering 


secre-, 


Ainslee’s 


taries. Mr, Absolom Boksburg, ‘the 
distinguished South African million. 
aire, kindly lent 794 Park Lane for the 
occasion. Helen, assisted by Frankie, 
distributed five hundred tickets among 
the beautiful revue-ettes of the 
moment, who sold them to lonely sweet. 
hearts and husbands, their own or some 
one else’s, at fabulous sums. 

Theo invited her own husband, who 
refused to come, so she brought Ron- 
nie instead. It being a fancy-dress 
affair, she assumed the simple toilet of 
a Swahili maiden a bibi cloth 
of americano; in other words, several 
yards of rather calico draped 
around the figure something in the an- 
cient Greek fashion. Theo wore one 
representing the Union Jack, a pattern 
seen occasionally in the Dar es Salaam 
of her day. Frankie, a simple soul, af- 
fected the long white nightgownlike 
khanza and white pork-pie cap of a 
Swahili house boy, while Major Ron- 
nie assumed the shorts, loose tunic, and 
green in the 
Nigerian Regiment. His eyeglass be- 
Helen faced 
life in gold pajamas with “T love you” 
embroidered in black across her heart. 


most 


—namely 


noisy 


woolen cap of a private 


came it wondrous well. 


It was a glad evening, marred only by 


the most terrific air raid of the black- 
est year of the war. 

This faithful gathered to- 
gether for abrupt 


crashes of the barrage began to pro- 


quartet 
counsel, as_ the 


duce that singing sensation in the ears. 
Frankie lit a cigarette and smiled pa- 
tiently at the That 
shrugged his shoulders sadly and recited 


major, warrior 
his only piece. 


“Once there was a poor 
\ 
Nell 


blue sky $ 


Her name was little 
Could she see the clear 
Could she purple hell! 
| heo took ona 
efficiency quite foreign to 
Helen, the only one who 
seen service, watched them 


he murmured absently. 
new air of 
her nature, 
had not 
curiously. 
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“Where's the telephone?” asked 
Frankie at length. “I'll ring up the 
Morning Skylight and ask Fitchett 
what’s doing.” They drifted away, and 
he spoke briefly. “The Hun seems to 
be shaping part of the world, 
Ronnie,” he said finally, hanging up the 
receiver. “The damage is all in the 
N. region. What about it, old dear?’ 

“I’m going home, then,” announced 
the major. “I'll ring up my offrial car. 
Who’s coming? We might get a bit of 
shrapnel in the leg of a grand piano as 


your 


a souvenir.” 

Finally they all decided to go, Helen 
leaving the dance to her committee 

“T shall be able to introduce you to 
Frederick, Theo,” he ab- 
sently, as the army car slid through the 


treets 


murmured 


dark unquestioned. “T believe 


he’s dint How 


¢ with my missus. very, 
very irregular everything is, is it not ? 
\ perf tly 
They found Mrs. Slade in profound 
on, surrounded by 


eround 


horrible war!” 


babies on the 
floor. 
tared 


ly warning of the first bomb. 


Frederick, pale and dis 
traught, at the ceiling, eager to 
receive eal 
\t every explosion, he jumped visibly. 
On the arrival of the newcomers, Mrs. 
Slade shuddered into hysterics 


Phat 


\\ ho 


vas the opportunity of Theo, 
ittended to her with professional 
bility and lack of 
tion. Helen gathered unto her the ter- 
and 


frame of mind 


sympathetic emo- 


ried infants hushed them into a 


The major pro 
vhisky and soda, man’s universal 
ind cigarettes, and drugged 
iken Frederick into tolerable 
He and Frankie 
dished h brandy 
heir lady friends. Thus, in the 
t of seasoned wat 
ht 


nothing but 


also drank, 


out cottee w it 


it ate mi 


y 


te sent 


No one talked very much 
lowever, covertly observing Frederick, 


Helen, 


perceived that he marveled concerning 


the callous efficiency of his wife, the 
cross resignation of the soldier and the 
ex-soldier, her own outward caim. His 
admiration for domesticity in hysterics 
died still-born. He made a desperate 
effort after the seasoned bearing of the 
military male. 

At three a. m. came the 
signal. Theo rose and yawned. 

“Let’s go home,” she said to Helen. 
“Your wife’s all right now, Ronnie. 
She’d better go to bed and stay there 
till to-morrow. Have you got a nurse 
for these kids? Right. Can you lend 
us the car?” 

“The driver will take you back, if 
you don’t mind. He’s very discreet. 
I’ve had him for two years. Shering- 
ham, you look after them? I'd 
better stay here. Lassaigne, would you 
like a lift?” 

“Thank 


slowly. “I 


all-clear 


will 


you,” replied Frederick 
think [’ll walk. The 


will do me good. Good night!” 


air 
He 
bowed somberly to Helen and Theo. 
“Good night!” he said again, and passed 
from their sight. 

In the returning car, 
again delicately. 

“T’m not at all sure that to-night 
hasn’t performed a miracle,’ she mur- 
mured. “I believe it’s taken my young 
man out of himself. What do you 
think, Helen?” 

“Of course he’s a dear, 
Helen assured her. “Goo! I 


7 


sleepy ! 


Theo yawned 


really,” 
am so 


IV. 
On the morning after these stirring 
Helen awoke full of a vague 
purpose left over from the night be- 
fore. Gradually her sleepy brain clari- 
fied as she sipped her early tea and ate 


events, 


a minute shred of bread and margarine. 
Then she shook her little dark, smooth 
head, from which flowed long, ribbon 
tied plaits, and reached out a hand for 
the bedside telephone. It was ten a. m. 
as she rang up Frederick Lassaigne at 
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his residence in Cheyne Walk. His 
calm, self-possessed voice replied cour- 
teously. 

“It occurred to me,” suggested Helen, 
“that after last night, Theo might care 
to meet you on neutral ground, as it 
were. Will you come along and have 
tea at 2000 Bond Street at four o’clock? 
Very well. Thanks so much.” 

She replaced the telephone. 

“Miquette,” she called, and Miquette 
cat-walked into the pink-and-white 
room, “Miquette, please go across and 
ask Mrs. Lassaigne to see me in Bond 
Street at four if she can.” 

Then Helen sighed and wriggled back 
among her pillows. 

“So sleepy!” she murmured. 

But when Miquette returned, Helen 
told her to ring up Mr. Sheringham 
and say that Miss Vereker would like 
to be taken to dinner at 
stimulating restaurant, 


some very 
Miss 
Vereker anticipated a fatiguing after- 
noon, 
weal 


because 


Miss Vereker might possibly 


a gt Id fro¢ k. 


At eight p. m. she was leaning her 
chin on her clasped hands, a vision. of 
slender appeal sheathed in gold, her 
white arms and shoulders like blanched 
ivory against her dark hair. 

“Tell an old man,” besought Frankie. 

Helen giggled, and her eyes danced. 

“Frederick was very naughty at first. 
He began to make a He damned 
the ends up, and 
assured Theo her country called her to 
higher things. I 


speech. 
modern woman all 
watched him as 
ignorant 


one 
stroll 
Then 
She told him 
behind skirts, 
but that skirts were neither long enough 
nor wide enough these days to hide a 
great long streak of yellow humanity 
like him. War must be a 
thing, Frankie. It gives 
a command of words.” 
“So I’ve been told.” 


watches an stranger 
light-heartedly over a precipice. 
Theo fairly broke loose. 
he wanted to 


hide her 


wonderful 
people such 
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“She accused him of wanting her to 
have a young nurseryful of infants to 
make up for his not being in the army, 
He looked at me in dumb horror, and 
I looked out of the window. 

“Then I’m not quite like our em- 
pire builders—the’ men you met inp 
Africa?’ he said to Theo at last. 

“*My dear man,’ she replied, ‘if you 
ever enlist, do you know where'll you 
fetch up? In the cook house, cleaning 
out dixies, Take it from me!’” 

Frankie only smiled sadly. 

“Too true!” he murmured. 

Helen sipped her coffee joyfully, 

“Then Theo made him a sporting 
offer.” 

“Tf you'll join the army, I’ll babe’ 
she said. ‘Heaven knows it’ll be worth 
it. If anything will shake that awful, 
self-righteous look from your face, 
Frederick, my friend, it’s a little active 
But go East, if you can. The 
front’s conventional for 
You'll get your food too regularly 


sery ice, 
western too 


you. 


and your letters every day. 
to be marooned in the bush. 


You want 
It might 
desirable | am. You 
might even hunger for me.’ 
“Strangely enough, Frederick took up 
the challenge. very eyes, 
They went 
It’s been an exhausting 
but 


teach you how 


Before my 
they became reconciled. 
away together. 
case, Frankie, it’s all right now. 
You see every one’s good really, aren't 
they? Aren’t people dears?” 

Mr. Sheringham gazed thoughtfully 
into her laughing eyes. 

“You are 


he began. 


an angel without wings,” 
“T don’t care about any one 
You are my little friend. I love 


” 


else. 
you more 

She held up a slender hand in hor- 
Tor. 

“Sh-hush!”’ she reproved. “Besides, 
what about that kiss on the probation- 
ers’ balcony within three feet of the 
matron’s room?” 

“T know not,” he answered. “I satf- 


fer from East African memory.” 





Indiscreet Letter 


N Richard’s early-morning 6pinion, 
] it was as indecent a communica- 
tion as a lady could compose. 
However, he had felt it coming, and 
though he was shocked when it arrived, 
he was not surprised. Waking up, on 
that pleasant spring day, in one of the 
twin mahogany beds which he had just 
purchased preparatory to his marriage 
the following week, he had somehow 
sensed disaster down the wind. And 
now, coincident with the second cup 
of coffee served by the colored maid 
—likewise a new and prematrimonial 
importation—his presentiment was seen 
to have been founded in fact. 

The letter was on gray stationery of 
the same tint as that of a large number 
which he had destroyed the night be- 
fore. It read: 

Deak Ricuarp: Don't be alarmed—I’m 
only writing to congratulate you, really and 
truly. Of course I wouldn't have expected 
you to tell me yourself. This is not meant 
to be nasty; it’s merely that | know you! 
But I am so honestly glad you're going to 
marry Esther Marie Starr that [ couldn't 
let the morning paper go to the trash man 
without telling you. Why didn't I see the 
news in the papers before, or wasn’t the en- 
gagement announced? You're a dear boy 
and always will be, and you deserve happi 

—real, lasting happiness 

f you could find time 

row to dr 


to-day or to-mor- 
~p in here to tea, | to make 
you a present that I know you will appreciate 
~and say good-by in person 
cerely, 


This letter Richard Worthington 
Pratt read through twice. Then he 


watlit 


Yours sin- 


ALICE. 


By Lucien Saint 
SEEGER 


drained the coffee pot and read it word 
for word a third time. Before the sixth 
reading, the unwritten things between 
the lines had expanded to something 
like this: 

“My own dear boy, why, why, oh, 
why are you leaving me this way? 
Don’t you know that I love you, and 
that you love me, and that we have loved 
each other so much and so long that 
you are making the mistake of your life 
to leave me for pretty and rich Esther 
Marie? She’s pretty, but I am beau- 
tiful. You think you love her, but you 
know you love me. Her claim to you 
is just a ring and a kiss and a prom- 
ise, but your claim to me is so much 
more. Those long weeks, those days 
on the Oceanic, those days in the Adi- 
rondacks, those nights in New York! 
\nd I have something you wrote me 
that you want, oh, so badly, before 
you go to Esther Marie Starr. Come, 
come and see me, and perhaps you'll 
get it!” 

The terror that always clutches at 
the soul of bigamous man, entering per- 
manently and publicly into monogamy, 
now clutched at the soul of Richard. It 
was a terror. It 
was not the terror of exposure, for he 


nameless, cowardly 
could trust Alice not to expose herself 
and he could trust worldly little Esther 
to forgive anything so long as she had 
him. Moral persons would call it the 
terror of a bad Perhaps 
that describes it. Morality aside, it had 
all the symptoms of what might be 


conscience. 
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called emotional indigestion. It was 
acute. Richard suffered. 

Still suffering, he must, nevertheless, 
act, and action resolved itself into two 
possibilities—to go or to stay away. 

True to the bigamous nature of man, 
Richard had made his first big mistake 
when, upon his capture by—or of— 
Esther Marie Starr, he had not gone to 
Alice and said: 

“T have become engaged to be mar- 
ried. It is now, therefore, all over be- 
tween us. I thought it was fairest to 
come straight to you and tell you 
frankly. You and I have had our 
romance, but we have both long rec- 
ognized that it was not and never could 
be a romance ending in marriage. I 
never asked you how many men you 
had loved before you let me love you, 
and it is not your business to inquire 
either about my past or my future. The 
present has now definitely ended. You 
are free to go on with your business of 
loving men.” Richard shuddered at 
this imagined phrase, but it was the 
truth, and so was the rest of this un 
spoken speech. “Good-by.” 

These remarks remained undelivered, 
and this fact constituted normal error 
number one. Had he delivered these 
remarks, Alice, swathed in one of her 
splendid yellow gowns, would have 
doubtless sprung from her equally splen- 
did deep-green sofa and made a scene. 
It would have been a tremendous scene, 
but it would have ended like all such 
manifestations of feeling in this woman 
—with the usual surrender to superior 
man. That was what Alice was for, 
Richard reflected. He would have 
stood or sat like a rock, taking it all, 
and she would finally have come and 
hugged his knees and asked to be for 
given and said farewell. And she would 
have meant it, and it would have 
worked. 

You may perceive, also, that Richard 
was mentally, at least, a rather strong 
character. 
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But he had hitherto avoided this short 
and simple scene, and now it was to 
come with Alice, instead of Richard, in 
the leading role. There was now no 
other way. If he did not go to her, she 
was perfectly capable of coming to him, 
and that would give her the additional 
advantage of having selected not only 
the weapon, but the time and the place 
as well. 

Richard again did the normal thing, 
He postponed. He wrote formally: 

My Dear Atice: Thank you very much for 
your kind note. Let me come in to-morrow 
afternoon about five o'clock 

He paused at the valedictory. Then 
he decided on simply, “Yours, Richard 
Worthington Pratt,” and read it over 
three times with a sense that the emo- 
tional indigestion was easing off a trifle. 
“Yours” betokened possession—an ap- 
peal to the lady’s feelings, but “Yours” 
also was curt, an appeal to his. The 
full name was dignified, an appeal to 
both. 

The note was brought to Alice’s apart- 
ment house by special messenger about 
the middle of the morning, and relayed 
through elevator girl and colored maid 
to Alice herself, as she lay in her great, 
soft four-poster, luxuriating in the 
memories aroused by certain letters in 
the same handwriting strewn on the 
counterpane. The latest addition to the 
file she opened carefully and read more 
than once. Her soft gray eyes—a gray 
that matched her note paper—filled with 
tears, but whether they were tears of 
sympathy or of self-pity, which is some- 
times the same as sympathy, it would 
have been difficult to- decide. 

Yet he was coming as she had asked 
him to come. And there were more 
than twenty-four hours to prepare for 
it. 

In her various contacts with gentle- 
men of the world, Alice had hitherto 
come out with her pride unscathed. In 
other ways, she may have been dam- 
aged, but her pride had not yet been 

















bent to the will of any man. She knew 
when and what to yield. She could be 
the soft and clinging woman—the out- 
raged, apparently defenseless woman, 
the dominating woman, in moments, too; 
but at the last the real character that 
lay behind those steely eyes must have 
: There was still that thing in 
Alice which had never yet surrendered. 


its way. 


Lying there in her great. bed, she 
thought over her life with Richard. It 
had been one of those genuine and 
highly unconventional romances of 
more than 
chronicled in the annals of bourgeois 
history. 
but she 


which there are many are 


This romance was now dead, 
could 
some of its 


refrain from 
vivid 
Outstanding in these memories, at last 


brutally 


scarcely 


reviving memories. 


shattered—more brutally than 
any similar set of memories connected 


with any of her similar romances— 


was this one—all through his tender- 


ness for her and his lavishness and love 


for her, Richard had always thought 


first of himself and then of her. It had 
been that way from the beginning, and 
it was that way now at the close. She 
it was who had taken the risks and he 
it was who had reaped the fruit. Not 
that he had been ashamed of her or 


with her in 
She could not point toa 


had refused to be 
public places. 


seen 


single valid instance to prove her case, 


even to herself. But the feeling was 


there that he had walked into het 
life in his own way, dwelt there in his 
own way and while he enjoyed it, and 


was now marching out when and as he 
pleased; whereas her other lovers had 
had the grace to pretend to be dis 


mis ed 
His note accepting her invitation lay 
before her, To such an extent had she 


played a successful card. Could she 
win this one hand, since the game was 
clearly lost? She nestled down into 


the bed, gray eyes staring into the can 

opy over her. When her maid came 

quietly in to help her dress for lunch- 
10 
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eon, her olive skin was glowing with 
excitement and her long fingers, stripped 
bare of their rings, were intertwined 
beneath her chin. 

Richard, alsc, was occupying to good 
advantage the day’s grace which he had 
granted to himself. At least he thought 
he was, which ameliorated the pain of 
his indigestion. He attempted, during 
intervals of a morning at the office, to 
outline a policy. It looked simple on 
the face of it. He was to ring the 
doorbell, enter, salute the lady accord 
ing to the distant fashion which their 
new positions required, receive her con 
gratulafions, 
those of them which he should express 


express his feelings—or 

wait for her present, in quiet or storm 
as the case might be—and make his 
escape. 

He knew without specification what 
that present was. He remembered well. 
he had come to write that letter 
rather 
proud of his authorship, but he would 
prefer to have the ownership in his 
It was not the usual kind 
letter. It told and 


was capable of but one interpretation. 


How 


he could not imagine He 


was 


own hands. 


of love too much 


Decidedly she was generous to give 
it up, but she always had been a good 
sport. She that he knew that 
that letter belonged in one of two places 
Where it might 
gain circulation, it menaced his peace 


of mind. And Alice 


that Her etiquette forbade. 


knew 
—his pocket or the fire. 
never menaced 
way. 

She was standing by the tea table 
when he the dot of five. It 
startled him to see how exactly like her 
She even held out 


him—and he I 


took 


came on 


old self she was. 
both her hands to 
them. 

He let her lead him to the sofa, much 
in the old way. 

“T’m so glad you came,” she began. 
“Tt didn’t seem like you not to.” 

Richard trembled slightly beneath her 
shrewd gaze. 7 
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“Of course it’s an awkward situation 
for—for both of us,” he said. 

“Slightly.” 

“And I am to blame.” 

“Somewhat.” 

He looked at her and saw the suspi- 
cion of tears. 

“But,” he concluded wisely, using an 
old phrase in which they had once dis- 
covered a new meaning, “it is life, and 
what would you?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, polished 
like new ivory beneath the tight gauze 
that covered them. 

“Drink your tea, Dicky,” she said 
after the pause, which the command 
failed to shorten. 

“You don’t love me any more.” She 
stated this as a fact about which there 
could be no dispute, without feeling, 
almost stolidly. “No,” she continued. 
“Don’t say anything yet. I just want 
you to let me speak a little.” 

With a sudden motion, she drew 
herself up on the sofa in a half-crouch 
ing fashion, and clasped her knees with 
one hand while the other arm lay along 
the back of the sofa—perilously white 
in the dim illumination, against the dark 
green, Richard settled deeper into his 
corner. 

“We have had—our part of life to- 
gether. And you have decided that it 
is all over and you are going to be 
married. Let’s see—when is it?” 

“The twenty-fourth, Allie.” 

“A week from yesterday. That’s all 
right.” Her voice broke a little. ‘““Now 
I’m not going to spoil your happiness. 
I l-like you too much for that. But 

— No, don’t interrupt.” 

Something was getting too warm for 
Richard, and he stirred toward her. 

“But I can’t let you go without say- 
ing one thing to you. It’s not easy to 
say it, Dicky. You—you haven't 
played the game with me. I don't say 
you ought to have asked my permis- 
sion. That wasn’t in our contract. We 
both thought we were free. But we 


weren't free—we had something in 
common, something very tremendous, 
and something that had lasted for many 
months. That thing wasn’t yours—it 
Was ours, mine as well as yours. I had 
a right to be consulted about finishing 
it. Ll gave you something that your 
money alone didn’t pay for. I had the 
right when you—when you P 

The repetition roused Richard to turn 
his eyes once more to her. The words 
were dying on her lips as they formed 
them mechanically. As he looked at 
her, her lips closed, and, wearily and 
with ever so slight a movement, the 
hand that rested near him stirred. Her 
eyes closed also. 

Richard broke the ensuing pause 
with a cough whose awkwardness star- 
tled him. 

“I’m very, very sorry, Alice,” he said 
at length. “I suppose I’m a cad.” 

She lay quiet. 

“You were afraid.” She spoke with 
eyes shut, in the same matter-of-fact 
voice as that in which she had begun. 

“I suppose I was.” 

“You're a coward.” She put one foot 
on the floor, with a flash of slender 
limbs. “That’s what I meant when I 
said you didn’t play the game. You 
were afraid to face the music. You 
thought I’d make a _ scene—like this 
one,” she added with the glimpse of a 
stnile. The smile fled. ‘You must have 
known that you’d have to come to me 
sooner or later, just as you’ve come 
now. If anything, you’d have come to 
get that letter. Perhaps ‘cad’ is short 
for ‘coward.’ Well”—her voice had the 
hard, hard ring that somehow perfectly 
belonged to it—‘well, I prefer the full 
name. Coward!” 

She drew an envelope from _ her 
gown. 

“All you want is that. Yes, it’s the 
letter. And yes again, I’m going to give 
it to you. But I have a price.” 

She stood with one knee still on the 























sofa, and he rose and faced her in a 
turmoil of hate and in fear of love of 
her. 


“]’ve always meant to be fair,” he be- 
gan. 

She tossed him aside hastily. 

“Your idea of a price isn’t mine. I 
don’t mean what you mean. I want 
such a payment that it will cost you 
something you'll always remember. It’s 
my price for this.” 

She thrust the letter back into her 
dress and stood motionless, waiting. 


Though he did not understand why, 


he moved nearer to her. Her eyes 
were softer, and her wonderful arms, 
bare to the shoulder, seemed to invite. 
His arms folded about her. His lips 
crushed hers, and for a moment she 
clo ed he eyes luxuriously as he drank 
of her fragrance—as he had first drunk 
of it in the same place a year before. 
She struggled, but the fever seized 
him, and he crushed her body to his 


as he had done that first time long ago. 
The o 


Yet there was this difference 


strangely like. 


that 


casions seemed 


she 
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that she was not embracing him, but 
being embraced ; that he was taking, and 
she was not giving. How long it lasted 
he did not know. He released her. 

Her hand went to her bosom and 
came forth with letter. He had 
seen her so beautiful—or so cold 
or yet smiling so triumphantly. 

“Now, Dicky,” said sweetly, with 
just a of exultation, “run along 
right off and get married. Take my 
advice—don’t love to naughty 
ladies any But if you do, re- 
member that they’ll make you kiss them 
when really and truly know you 
shouldn’t—just so’s you'll always think 
yf them. Here's what you’ve paid for.” 

Outside the 


the 
never 


1 
sne 


trace 


make 
more 


you 


before ringing 
opened the 
velope to make sure. It contained the 
letter without doubt, but it was torn 


into a multitude of very small pieces. 


door, up 


the elevator, Richard en 


“Now I. wonder——” he began to 
himself 
But, being a bigamous male on the 


last lap toward monogamy, he put the 


pieces into his pocket and all the rest 


was not kissing him, but being kissed; of his life vainly tried to forget them. 
§QOASD; SOA = 
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TRANSFIGUR 


long-disastrous dust 


HA‘ 


ATION 


gives back the rose! 


What crumbled empires yield the creeping vine! 
And purple grapes have sucked a pleasant wine 


From ramparts that had bowed 


Where 
Old, 


now 
dissolute cities 


the unregarded river 
their 


to mighty blows. 
flows, 


debauches done, 


Lift up a slender blossom to the sun, 


Steeped in the thoughtful silence where it 


Where splendor was, no 


splendor 


PTOWS, 


is to day 


Ruin has wrought upon the crowns of kings; 


Their throne rooms all are green and tender 


And wonder dies 
Of these slow 


Beauty from power, 





things, 


save in the patient way 
transmutations in the dust: 
lilies out of lust. 


Davip Morton. 







N a couple of sheets of the hotel 

O note paper he was writing, with 

the open wine list for a back- 

ing. And, to judge from the way he 

kept stopping to frown and think, the 

matter of his letter presented a good 
deal of difficulty. 

Presently the waiter who had just 
taken his order returned to the table 
with some glasses and cutlery. 

“You know, Felipe, I have often 
thought that you are probably one of 
Shaw’s dukes in disguise. 


And it is as 
a prospective Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor—or something like that— 


rather than as an indifferent waiter, 
that I am going to consult you on this 
business. Tell me—how does one pro- 
pose to a lady by mail?” 

The Galician, who knew his patron 
well, answered quite seriously, as he 
poured out the ice water: 

“It depends entirely, sefor, upon the 
lady in question,” 

“Quite so. But this proposal is to 
the ideal woman.” 

Felipe shrugged his shoulders po 
litely. 

“T suppose you think she does not 
exist.” 

“Oh, no, sehor. She may exist, but 
meets her.” 

“Well, perhaps that’s why I am writ 
ing to her. 


no one evel 


Yet we all stand a chance 


of meeting her, don’t we? So—who 
knows?—I may be the one. And if I 
am no more fortunate than the rest, 


the document will at all events have 
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some academic value—the ideal pro- 
posal to the ideal woman. You see?” 

With the tolerant smile of the dis- 
illusioned, the Spaniard shook his head. 
Then he sighed, gave a final, emphatic 
polish to an oyster fork, and reiterated 
sadly : 

“No one ever meets her. But, to be 
practical, sefior, all women—particu- 
larly in this country—like to be praised, 
Tell her she has beautiful ——, exqui- 
site - 





“Stop, stop, Felipe, stop! Your ideas 
are awful! Now I’m sure you're a 
duke. Go away! You upset me.” 

Felipe, inclined to be both offended 
and apologetic, hovered around the ta- 
ble a moment longer to fire a parting 
shot. 

“I merely wished to be of service. 
I] am a practical man. I thought the 
sefor’s letter was intended for a real 
woman—a woman of flesh and blood. 
I still think so.” 

After fifteen minutes of careful, hes- 
itating composition, Mr. Anthony 
Egerton finished his letter, reread it, 
and was about to tear it up, but finally, 
with a sigh, threw it back upon the wine 
list. 

He was a man of slightly more than 
average height, broad, fair, and well 
built. As he gazed out of the open 


window at his elbow, the glare from 
the Parque Central lit up a face that 
seemed to have seen a lot of the world, 
both good and evil, and to have been im- 
pressed mostly by the good. 


The cas- 














ual observer would probably have put 
him down as an honest dreamer with 
a sense of humor, 

Outside, along the paths that wound 
in and out among the brilliant flower- 
beds, the usual evening promenade of 
the Havanese was in full swing. In 
an endless variety of tints of costume 
and complexion, the sefioritas—white, 
octoroon, quadroon, mulatto, and negro, 
thoroughly mixed up—by threes and 
fours, arm in arm, passed to and fro, 
this to the admiration and outspoken 
comments of the sefors who stood and 
walked and smirked in the 
gay vortex; all in their Sunday best, 
much 


stared or 


with self-satisfaction, powder, 
and perfume, out to see and to be seen. 
From a band stand in the middle of 
the plaza, a band played incidental mu- 
short intervals for the theatrical 

The whole was a perfect har- 


sic at 
parade 
lequin ide of colors, voices, faces, flow- 
ers, and music. 

For a 


sorbed in watching two young men in 


while, Egerton became ab- 
spotless ducks beneath one of the um- 
brella-shaped trees with its flamboy- 
ant blossoms. They were discussing 
volubly, and the subject was evidently 
political, to judge from the few stray 
words, in the more high-pitched pas- 
their dispute, that floated 
across to the open window. 

“Presently,” the American mur- 
mured to himself, “they will form up 
into rows and sing the last chorus— 
the medley finale—and we will all 
scramble for the exits before the cur- 
tain comes down.” 

The restaurant than half 
full. Only about six other tables be 
sides that at which Egerton was seated 
While his back 
still turned to the room, a very smartly 
gowned figure of a very evident Amer- 
icana appeared in the door opening, 
paused for a moment, then passed in 
among the tables, She came over to 
the side of the 


sages of 


was less 


were occupied. was 


restaurant at which 
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Egerton was seated, looking for a place 


at the open windows. In her hand- 
some eyes there was a look of rest- 
lessness, almost of terror. As _ she 
caught sight of Egerton, she was be- 
trayed into a sudden, nervous start. 
She hesitated, evidently wondering 
whether it were wiser to recognize or 
ignore; then, with a deliberate and very 
labored effort to compose her features 
and her manner, she stepped up to his 
table. 

“Hullo, you old frump! What are 
you doing in this part of the world?” 

The man, with a start, turned around 
and stood up. 

“Why, Mrs. Drayton! 
were fond of surprises. 


You always 
I’m just loi- 
And you?” 

“Pretty much the same, 
down?” 

Thrusting aside the wine list, with 
the note paper inside, he sprang around 
the table and pulled out a chair. 

“1 am in luck,” he said. 


tering as usual. 
May I sit 


With a smile of thanks, she seated 
herself. 
There were probably few people to 


whom the world had extended more 
mistaken kindness than it had to Mrs. 
Drayton. Every one, from her cradle 
up, seemed to think that since she ex- 
pected adulation it was what she should 
be given. In all her forty-five years, 
not one single acquaintance, friend, or 
relative seemed to have had discrimi- 
nating charity enough to give hér a 
truthful opinion of herself. The re- 
sult had been that, for the want of a 
little corrective criticism, a personality 
had been permitted to develop only its 
least lovable qualities. And Mrs. Dray 
ton had eventually grown to feel that 
the world and its occupants had been 
placed within all-wise 
Providence for her own exclusive use 
and entertainment. And the task of 
enlightening her was “none of my busi 
ness ;” 


reach by an 


consequently it was never done. 
In her tastefully appointed drawing- 
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room on Riverside Drive, she became 
the idolized center of an artistic, cos- 
mopolitan set. The Continental and 
the bohemian flocked to her luncheons 
and her teas. Men came and saw and 
were conquered—or so, with the shal- 
lowness of their particular class, they 
professed themselves to be. 

With her, Egerton had never been 
very popular, for the reason—if the 
truth were known—that he persistently 
refused to join this congregation of 
flatterers who worshiped at her shrine. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Drayton had always 
had a latent regard for him, a regard 
whose very existence she would not 
acknowledge even to herself. 

Now he watched her closely as she 
placidly drew off her long white kid 
gloves. The artificial composure of 
which she was so proud did not de- 
ceive him for a moment. 

“Well,” she asked, 
“what's the news?” 

“Of whom?” 

“Yourself, of course. Whom did 
you think I meant—the Archangel Ga 
briel ?” 

As a matter of fact, 
proud of the bulletin,” he rejoined. 
“I’ve made some money. Ridiculous, 
isn’t it? Yes, I did the middleman act 
on a sugar-land transaction. I’m par- 
ticularly inflated over the feat because 
it’s the only money I ever made with- 
out working for it. I’m afraid I shall 
never be able to earn an honest living 
Now shall I tell myself the 
news about you?” 

From her struggle with a stubborn 
glove button, she looked up with an al- 


glancing up, 


I’m _ rather 


again. 


most frightened expression. 

“Why don’t you wait till J tell you?’ 
she asked in a subdued voice. 
“Because you. wouldn't,” he re- 
sponded as quietly. 

“All right, you blessed clairvoyant, 
go ahead.” 

For all her air of cynical, amused 
assurance, there was something about 


Ainslee’s 


her manner that betrayed a little dis- 
comfort at the prospect of a possible 
cross-examination, 

“Oh, I don’t intend to cast you any 
detailed horoscope,’ he added with a 
smile. “Just this—you’re running 
away from something; you’re meditat- 
ing some drastic change; and you've 
determined to tell me nothing whatever 
about it.” 

For a while, she seemed to be de- 
liberating, and when she spoke, Eger- 
ton felt instinctively that his challenge 
had somehow evoked the woman’s nicer 
side to give glimpses of itself. Yet 
never heretofore—probably on account 
of his frankly critical attitude toward 
her—had she made a confidant of him, 

“Just to show you that you are 
wrong, conceited man thing, I think I 
will—tell you about it. I wouldn't 
care to tell any one of them, but you 
—well, you are different, I imagine.” 

The music of the band, abruptly 
ceasing, gave place to a roar of en- 
thusiastic clapping. Across the square, 
under the gorgeous tree, Egerton no- 
ticed his two white-ducked embryo sen- 
ators suddenly catch sight of two ladies 
of their acquaintance; whereupon poli- 
tics were promptly laid aside /asia 
majana, and the more serious business 
of promenading was taken up. 

Mrs, Drayton leaned across the table 
toward her companion as if she were 
afraid to be overheard. 

“Listen! J am getting old! It’s hor- 
rible! It’s come gradually and come 
suddenly. I feel like some wretched in- 


fant who has always lived in terror of 
a ghost and is at last brought face to 


face with one. And the world—my 
world—has realized it simultaneously 
with me. In ones and twos, they are 
deserting me—because I am getting old! 
Now, I can rightly gauge the depth of 
their friendship; it has no depth. 
They’ve been my friends for what they 
could get out of it—a little hospitality, 
the making of new acquaintances, good 
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cooking—I don’t know ; for something, 
I suppose, but certainly not for any 
lasting love of me. What blind idiots 
some women can The 
it all is I don’t feel that I deserve any 
sympathy from any one—not even from 
myself. I presume I had my chances, 
like the rest of humanity, of providing 


be! worst of 


something to fall back upon when this 
phase should come along. but I just 
didn’t. I don’t know why—lI don't 
even know what I should have done. 
[ feel simply bewildered, lost, terrified. 
But | now that | 
really been unselfish. I passed a beg 
the way here, 
She seemed too old to 
[ did not know that people could 
And 


have 


do know have never 


garwoman on sitting 
against a wall. 
walk 
grow so hideous just through age. 
there would 


laughed at such a spectacle! 


was a time when | 
The aw 
ful thought came to me as I looked at 
her that | 
[ can’t, Tony, I just can’t!” 

Sheer held her 
eyes as she looked down at her tightly 


may some day be like that! 


terrol sway within 


clasped hands upon the table. Then in 
a flash it 
pleasant, greedy expression that Eger 
ton had seen 
before and by 


was gone—replaced by an un 
once or twice 
he had felt his 
Her words came 


her 

which 
soul repelled. 
faster: 


wear 
very 


“I’m going to have a race with life. 
I'm going to get ahead of old age, if 
't face it. I’m going to have one 


ne fling—and then end it when 
wish.” 


l’d like a high ball,” said 


Egerton in a very matter-of-fact voice, 


here | 
“T think 
afte: 


a slight pause. “What is yours— 


the usual .Wartini seco?” 
handed her the wine list, but she 
seemed abstracted and took no notice of 
it. The chocolate-colored cover lay un 
opened on the table before her. 
While the waiter was summoned and 
the drink was being brought, she still 
seemed to be inattentively dreaming. 


And for a spell Egerton’s mood ap 
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peared to be’ infected by her brooding 
thoughtfulness ; moreover—though in a 
very different way—to be similarly 
dominated by a new determination. At 
length he turned from his contempla- 
tion of the crowded plaza and, taking 
a sip from the tumbler, began: 

“You know, you and I are very much 
alike in some things, and particularly 
in this—that the world has probably 
never brought the best in either 
of us. If it is largely my own fault 
in my case, I’m pretty sure that it’s the 
fault in [ spend my 
time pottering around the globe in a 


out 


world’s yours. 


singularly useless fashion, and—your 
time, too, might have been more profit 
ably occupied. 


circumstances in the history of 


The arrival of certain 
either 
of us would have altered a whole per 
Rut those circumstances never 
and the result is that 
contemplating your forty-sixth 


sonality. 
came, you are 
year 
with panic, and I am regarding my past 
and probable future with not a little dis 
gusted boredom. Why don’t we join 
forces against the world that refuses to 
do the square thing by us?” 

\s he hurried on to explanations that 
should feelings 
aroused by the precipitance of his pro 


appease any injured 
posal, Mrs. Drayton’s face, turned away 
from him toward the open window, was 
a study. It wore the look of a happy 
child. The air of tragic resolution with 
which the restaurant 
had entirely disappeared. The 
the Tony Egerton finally 
coming to the shrine was too sublimely 
te 
occupy her mind. 
He ended nervously, and of a sud 
den took to searching for something in 
his por kets 


she had entered 
idea of 
recalcitrant 
other thought to 


satisfactory any 


Before she composed an answer, Mrs 


Drayton put her elbows on the table and 


raised the wine list, to cover her face 
from 


her companion. The impulse to 
but she 


afraid to let him see her, lest her rebel- 


smile was irresistible, 


Was 
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lious features form a smile of exulta- 
tion. 

Then she opened the wine list and 
read the sheet of note paper from be 
ginning to end. For the two minutes 
during which she held the cover up, 
Egerton continued to search anxiously 
in his pockets, on the table—everywhere 
within reach. 

When Mrs. Drayton finally closed the 
book and laid it down, she looked as if 
she had been crying. Wistfully she 
gazed out at the passing throng a little 
before she spoke. 

“T think V’ll call you Ephemeron,” 
she said at last, “that which is transient, 
never stable—never the same for two 
consecutive days, like the May fly that 
lives for twenty-four short. hours of 
warmth and gladness—that sees the sun 
but once and then is gone. What hap- 
pens to those poor little creatures if the 
day that’s scheduled for their brief ca- 
reer turns out a cloudy one? No one 
ever knows where you may be going, 
Ha- 
vana suits you—you suit Havana; you 
fit into all this.” 

She waved her hand toward the view 
of the gay and teeming plaza. 

“Who but you would ever think of 
making such an offer—to an old and 
disappointed widow—in the middle of 
a letter such as that?” 

She pulled the sheet of note paper 
from the wine list and tossed it across 
the table to him. 

Without moving a muscle of his face, 
he picked it up and handed it back to 
her. 

“Tt is for you,” he said. 

for answer, she burst into a long, 


or what you may be doing, next. 


hard laugh that surged up almost to a 
shriek, then came creeping down in di- 
minuendo—almost to a sob. 
she glared at him. 

“You beast! If I were a man, I’d 
strangle you for this! You thought, I 
suppose, that I’d jump at the chance 
of getting you, rather than no one— 


Panting, 
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now! Well, I wouldn’t take you if you 
were the only man on earth!” 

Her eyes moved to the written sheet 
before her. 

“Who is she,” she asked presently in 
a softer voice, “this paragon that has 
caught your inconsequent soul in thrall ? 
Forgive me for what I said just now.” 
She lowered her voice. “Another sign 
of approaching age—bitterness! Tell 
me, to whom was that written?” 

He blushed like a schoolboy. 

“To—to the ideal woman,” he said. 
“You have the makings of her in your 
soul.” He still held the letter out to- 
ward her, “Won’t you—won’t you ac- 
cept?” he asked in a voice that sounded 
strange to his own hearing. 

At this she gazed straight into his 
face, evidently searching, intensely, for 
the truth. Into her own expressive 
eyes the man watched the whole cycle 
of emotions come flitting one by one 
in quick succession—perplexity, hope, 
triumph, doubt, and wretchedness ; un- 
certainty, embarrassment, conviction, 
gladness, and ecstasy ; then doubt again. 

The strain of watching her became 
too much for Egerton. Taking advan- 
tage of a sudden noise upon the square, 
he turned abruptly and looked away. 

When again he dared to glance at 
her, he found a smile upon her lips 
that he had never seen her wear before. 
It had changed the whole woman with 
an enchanted touch, 

“If there were more people in this 
world like you, Tony, it would be a very 
different planet. You are an excellent 
actor, a very real friend, but a most in- 
ferior liar. You should never lie. You 
can't do it well enough, and you rush 
in where artists fear to tread. Did 
you really expect me to believe that— 
that you would be laboriously wasting 
your time here, in such a climate, writ- 
ing proposals to an imaginary woman, 
to an ideal myth? Do you really think 


that every one is as ingenuously credu- 
No, one couldn’t be- 


lous as yourself? 
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lieve that, you know, not even of you, 
you dear lunatic. Well, if I ever meet 
her, I don’t think | shall tell her of 
to-night. I won’t give you away, be- 
cause—because if she’s the kind I im- 
agine she is, it would only make her 
like you all the more.” 

The waiter came and put her Mar- 
tini, which Egerton had surreptitiously 
ordered, down before her. Keeping her 
face turned toward the plaza, she drank 
it slowly, then wiped her lips—and her 
eyes—on a diminutive lace handker- 
chief. The band outside resumed its 
playing. 

“Listen!” she said. ‘“There’s “The 
Girl from Utah!’ How ‘well they play 
it! It’s a rattling good one-step, that.” 
She leaned through the open window to 
get a view of the musicians. 

“A very Cuban scene, this, isn’t it? 
Very Cuban—and very ephemeral,” she 
added with a smile. “But, after all, 
theirs is the right way of looking at life 
—the Havanese. We call them incon- 
sequent and. shiftless, but it’s the right 
way. Who was it said, ‘Life is far too 
serious a matter to be taken seriously ? 
Now I must be getting back to my hotel 

and perhaps—who knows?—on the 
way to New York to-morrow. No, an 
escort is not necessary. My rooms are 
in the Telegrafo. It’s no distance. 
And you need not wear such an anx- 
ious Ephemeron. I don’t medi- 
tate anything drastic—not for the pres- 
ent, at all events. Didn’t I tell you I'd 
show you you were wrong, conceited 
man thing?” 

She stood up and held out her hand. 

“Good by !” 

He waiched her as she moved across 
the room and out into the hall—a splen- 
did sample of her type, disdainfully cal- 
lous, superbly graceful, . perfectly 
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dressed, handsome, selfish, and. shal- 
low. 

The waiter bustled up with steaming 
tray, but Egerton waved him aside. 

“No, not now, Felipe. You must put 
it on the bill. I’m going out. I'll come 
back later and perhaps take something 
cold.” 

Felipe was surprised and hurt, but 
put the tray down upon another table. 
From among the dishes he took an illus- 
trated paper and handed it to the Amer- 
ican. 

“It is just out, sehor—La Politica 
Comica.” 

Egerton smiled, took the paper, and 
thanked him. 

He finished the high ball and heid the 
glass for a moment in his hand, turning 
it around idly, before he put it down. 

“The ideal woman! When—when 
shall I find her in her unspoiled, un- 
desecrated splendor? When will the 
world cease hiding her beneath its thou- 
sand ugly garbs—beneath the tinsel and 
the trinkets, under the tatters and the 
rags? Why can one never win more 
than a glimpse? Does she exist in 
Everywoman, yet may show herself but 
for a moment in a lifetime? The May 
fly—that sees the sun but once and 
then is gone! A day glimpse of life!” 

Slowly he tore the letter into tiny 
fragments and, standing, dropped them 
one by one into the empty high-ball 
glass. 

“Good-by !” he whispered. 

Glancing through the open window, 
he noted that the plaza was fuller and 
gayer than ever. He took his hat and 
La Politica Comica—then looked back 
for a second to the glass. 

“Tt’s time for the more serious busi- 
ness of promenading. Hasta majana! 
Till the to-morrow that never comes!” 
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Lap, A Doc, by Albert Payson Terhune; | 
P. Dutton & Co., New York 

NY one who has ever “given his 
heart to a dog to tear” will 
understand the feeling that 
prompted Mr. Terhune to write this 
book. It is more than a collection of 
very good dog stories—it 1 
to the memory of a friend 


is a tribute 


Sunnybank Lad, the hero of the tales, 
was a real dog, a thoroughbred collie, 
who filled his master’s trophy shelves 
with blue ribbons and silver cups, and 
whose value in that master’s eyes could 
not have been represented by all the 
blue ribbons and silver cups in Christen- 
dom. For Lad was no mere prize win- 
ner—he was a personality, with “the 
gay courage of a D’Artagnan and an 
uncanny wisdom” and—] 
quite convinced of it—a soul 

The with some of the 
more remarkable of his exploits dur- 


iis master 1s 


tories deal 


ing his sixteen happy years on “The 
Place.” Lad is not the only dog on The 
Place. There is Lady, his pretty mate, 


whom he adores in spite of her fickle- 
ness and her bad temper; there is Wolf 
their little 


son, who is taught by his 
father, with infinite patience and gen 
tleness, what is and what is not done 
by a gentleman; there are Knave and 
Bruce and Rex, the rebel, with whom 


Lad is forced to fight the greatest bat- 
tle of his life. But among them all Lad 
moves as king, by divine right of cour 
age and wisdom. 


It would be hard to imagine a more 


ideal life for a dog than that of Lad, 
in his domain of lake and field and 


wood, with a master and mistress who 
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loved him and understood him; yet here 
and there in the book—in Lad’s anguish 
when the strange veterinary comes i: 

Lady and he is forbidden to defend 
her, in the dilemma in which he is 
placed when he sees her being unjustly 
punished, in his day of torture at the 
dog show—one catches a glimpse of the 
tragedy that lies ever in wait for even 
the most fortunate of dogs—the trag- 
edy inevitable for a sensitive, highly 
emotional creature placed in conditions 
which its intellect can grasp but imper- 
fectly and to which its instincts give it 
fallible 
comprehension 


no clew, whose gods are 
human gods, 


sometimes and quick to anger. 


very 
slow of 
Rare 
indeed must be the master who is not 
haunted by the memory of some fault 
of stupidity or temper, a memory made 
more poignant by the perfect forgive 
ness granted. Human love may forgive 
until seventy times seven, but the scars 
are still there; it is only a dog’s love, 
with its utter lack of egoism, that can 
start all over again, its trust and con 
fidence as complete as before. 

Mr. Terhune has written a book with 
a universal appeal, becau while Lad 
was unusually gifted, a super-dog in 
fact, all that was be 
and his loyalty 


ghosts of 


st in him—his love 
will call up the little 
countless humble Fidos and 
Dons. Notevery dog is 
worthy of the inscription on the gran 
ite block that Lad’s grave: 
“Thoroughbred in Body and Soul,” but 
there are few whose sorrowing friends 
would not claim for them the epitaph 
Lad’s mistress first 


Do » ] 
Brunos and 


marks 


suggested: “The 


H. W. 


Dearest Dog.” M. 
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By Edwin Carty Ranck 


Give Us This Day Our Daily Bed 


MERICAN drama is fast becom-_ in Bed,” with an interpolated song, the 
A ing bedridden! Nowadays, the refrain of which would be: “A bed for 
prayer of the Broadway pro- each day in the week.” 
ducer is: “Give us this day our daily | Now I have given considerable study 
bed!’ In the year of our Lord 1919, a to the bedroom farces that are now all 
play that comes into a manager’s office the rage along Broadway, and have 
1 without a bed attached is like “Ham- come to the conclusion that, if some 
let” minus the ghost. I can easily im- ingenious playwright were to have his 
agine a successful producer reading a curtain go up on a room containing 
promising “sex play” and then ringing six beds, in each of which reposed a 
frantically for his confidential secre-  silk-pajamaed heroine, he could sell his 
tary. play to Mr. Woods on the strength of 
“Here,” he would probably say in that act alone. Think of the complica- 
staccato tones, shifting his cigar from tions that might ensue if several male 
the left to the right side of his mouth, persons blundered into this hypothetical 
“take this telegram: ‘John Blank, At~ bedroom! I merely offer this suggestion 
lantic City, New Jersey. Just finished for what it is worth. If Mr. Woods 
“The Compromising of Carrie,” but wants to use it, he is welcome to it. 
can’t find bed. Must have bed in play. If any one wants to find out just 
Get busy at once!’ ” how epidemic is the bedroom-farce fe- 
If Shakespeare were alive to-day, ver, all he has to do is to consult the 
he would write: “The bed’s the thing!’ published announcements of the vari- 
It isn’t plot, dialogue, or technique that ous managers for next season. He will 
worries the ambitious playwright of the find in all these announcements that 
twentieth century. The question that is the bed is conspicuous by its presence. 
always uppermost in his mind, when Here, by the way, is an admirable op- 
he sits down to “dope out” his first portunity for somie “highbrow” essayist, 
rough draft is this: “How many beds preferably one with professorial whisk- 
does it take to make a play?” ers, to write a learned dissertation on 
Selwyn & Company would probably ‘Bringing the Bed to Broadway.” He 
insist upon “Twin Beds” at least, but could delve into early drama, pointing 
Al Woods would require “Parlor, Bed- out analogous conditions in various 
room, and Bath” and even “Breakfast historical epochs of human history, de- 
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scribing, as it were, the evolution of the 
stage bed, proving by scholarly research 
work that even the ancient Aztecs were 
“not unfamiliar with the bed in its re 
lation to the art of the theater.” 

Don Marquis recently suggested that 
it might not be a bad idea for some 
enterprising manager to produce a play 
in which all of the characters were 
pieces of bedroom furniture. How- 
ever, this suggestion, ingenious as it is, 
has one serious drawback—the dialogue 
would be too wooden 

However, if I may be pardoned a 
rather slangy epigram, I should say, in 
the Broadway that 
draw boobs. The managers very evi- 
dently figure out that there is magic in 
the name “bed.” As Barrett Wendell 
would say, “it is the connotation.” And 
the connotation behind such titles as 
“Twin Beds,” “Breakfast in Bed,” and 
so forth is “naughty, naughty.” The 
public usually goes to be shocked and re- 
mains to be bored. 

I remember that, several seasons ago, 


vernacular, beds 


Mr. Woods produced a farce yclept: 


“Mary’s Ankle.” My memory of this 
is very fresh because Mr. Woods had 
such a hard time getting a cast for 
Mary’s ankle. However, it proved td 
be not only a very mildly anemic farce, 
but a bitter disappointment, because the 
male portion of the audiences had con- 
fidently counted upon seeing a great 
deal more of Mary’s ankle than they 
did. In this instance, it was not the 
play that was the thing, but the title. 
Nevertheless, managers like Mr. 
Woods must find their judgment about 
bedroom farce abundantly backed up 
by the public or they wouldn’t continue 
to shower Broadway with them. Even 
an English playwright like W. Somer 
set Maugham, who at one time wrote 
eminently and = prosy 
drama, has succumbed to the lure of the 
bedroom farce. In fact he succumbed 
several seasons ago, when he wrote that 
vile play “Our Betters,” a play that out- 


respectable 


Ainslee’s 


raged all good taste and international 
courtesy. Two plays have recently 
been announced from his typewriter— 
“Ceesar’s Wife” and “Too Many Hus- 
bands”—and I will venture the asser- 
that both 
with beds. 

But imagine 


tion 


of them fairly bristle 


the poor stage carpen- 
ter who has to make his bed with no 
opportunity to lie in it! 

I know, however, that there must be 
in the great city of New York to-day 
many sweating playwrights who are 
desperately stirring their gray matter 
for bedroom titles that will help draw 
curious crowds to the box offices. So 
I shall submit a few that have never, 
so far as I know, been used before. 
They are the output of strained mental 
processes: 

“A Bed’s a Bed for a’ That,” ““What’s 
in a Bed?” “The Phantom Bed,” “All 
Abed!” “The Bed and the Boarder,” 
“Here’s .Your Bed, What’s Your 
Hurry?” “Bed and Board,” “The Thou- 
and and One Beds,” “Beds, Beds, Idle 
Beds,” “In Bed, in Bad,” “The Folding 
3ed.” “Bedslats and 3roomsticks,” 
“How Doth the Little Busy Bed,” “The 
Lower Berth,” “The Bed in the Bou- 
doir,” “The Woman in the Bed,” “The 
3ed and the Burglar,” “Beds and Bed- 
lam,” “The Bed and Betty,” “When 
Jeauty Was Bedridden,” “The Bed that 
Found Itself,” “In Bed and Out,” “Lit 
tle Bed Riding Hood,” “Lunch in Bed,” 
“Dinner in Bed,” “The Bed and the 
3olshevist,” “The Brass Bed,” “Bed, 
Bed, Who’s in the Bed?” “Bedtime,” 
“The Beds o’ Doon,” “Broadway and 
3eds,” “One Good Bed Deserves An- 
other,” and “Too Many Beds.” 

I respectfully opine that these are all 
good titles for the bedroom playwright 
and producer, but before concluding this 
strange and bedful history, I should like 
to suggest that it might:be a good idea 
to change the name of the Great White 
Way and call it the Great Bed Way. 
Also, it might be wise to change the 
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title of “The Old Homestead” and dub 
it “The Old Bedstead.” 

By the way, if the public already has 
“Breakfast in Bed,” ‘Lunch in Bed,” 
and “Dinner in Bed,” why not call it “A 
Day in Bed” and let it go at that? 

If William A. Brady brings Bernard 
Shaw to this country, as he has threat- 
ened to do, the public will discover 
that all is not Shaw that Bernards. At 
present, America sees only one side of 
the witty Irishman. But there -is an- 
other Mr. Shaw—a Machiavellian figure 
that stands with tongue in cheek, shak- 
ing his head waggishly and saying, like 
Puck: ‘What fools these mortals be!” 

That alter ego is the Mr. Shaw who 
surveys the popular conception of him- 
self with a large enjoyment. That other 
Mr. Shaw has realized for a long time 
that “the world likes to be humbugged.” 
He has carefully builded up a mythical 
Mr. Shaw, and is far too wise to de 


stroy that myth by appearing just as 


he is “without one plea,” particularly 
10ow, when he realizes that much of the 
sheen vanished from his reputation dur- 
ing the war by reason of his un-English 
pacifism. 

Several years ago, the New York 
chapter of the Drama League of Amer- 
ica extended to Mr. Shaw an invitation 
to visit our fair city, but he skillfully 
sidestepped in this Shavian fashion: 

“IT am now elderly and doddering. 
Could I live up to my reputation? 
Have I any right to bring my white 
hairs and my crow’s-feet to blast the 
illusions of the young American women 
who send me my own photograph of 
thirty years ago to be autographed? 
unlike good little children, 
should be heard, not seen. I shall leave 
American its ideals unshattered.” 

O wise and learned Mr Shaw! Mark 
Twain once said that your real name 
was O’Shaw, but you have passed that 
period. Despite your pacifism and pro- 
German views, your name will live in 
the zone of pure literature as a writer 


Authors, 
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of very bad, but very readable plays. 
We know that you are constantly laugh- 
ing in your sleeve, but your mirth is 
often Homeric, and surely no one has 
more honestly earned the right to laugh 
at the foibles of humanity. 

So play in your own back yard on 
Adelphi Terrace, Mr. Shaw, and let the 
world continue to rap at your front 
door. But if you are still wise, you'll 
not open it. 

I was thrilled recently by seeing in a 
Sunday newspaper a picture of Sarah 
Bernhardt standing beside a bust of the 
late Edmond Rostand that she had exe- 
cuted herself as a labor of love, in mem- 
ory of the gifted dramatist who fur- 
nished her with one of her greatest 
stage parts. 

What a marvelous super-woman is 
Jernhardt! Of all living women, she 
has the greatest right to say: 

“T thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul.” 

Dean Swift, in “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
wrote of a fabulous land where the 
inhabitants never died, yet carried with 
them all the marks of extreme old age, 
companioned by bitter memories that 
made them long passionately for 
death. Madame Bernhardt carries 
with her only beautiful memories and 
longs passionately for life. She will 
never grow old, no matter what her 
age may be, and the secret of her im- 
mortality is not hard to guess. Her 
eternal youth is due to two things— 
hard work and boundless enthusiasm. 
The possessor of these two treasures 
need not drink from Ponce de Leon’s 
magic spring. 

Bernhardt gives herself freely, lav- 
ishly. She has been too busy during 
her long and wonderful life for intro- 
spection. “To live! To live!” has al- 
ways been her cry. In 1859, when she 
was only fourteen years of age, she 
was so tremendously affected, during 
her first visit to the Théatre Francais, 
by the performances of “Britannicus” 
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and “Amphityron” that brain fever en- 
sued. When she recovered, she an 
nounced that she would die a nun un- 
less she could be an actress at the 
Comédie Frangaise. That is the way 
she has gone into everything, giving 
herself to it with all her heart and soul, 
devoured by enthusiasm, electrically 
alive. 

So has she passed through life, win- 
ning fame as a sculptress and painter 
as well as an actress, doing things for 
other people, and giving, giving all the 
time. Of course she is young! She 
hasn’t time to-be old. Wrinkles have 
no terrors for her. Thank Heaven, she 
is Sarah Bernhardt, and there is yet 
work to be done in the world! And 
when her time comes to go, she will go 
like that happy-starred mortal that 
Stevenson describes in “A%s Triplex.” 
Death will be “the great adventure,” as 
it has ever been to proud and heroic 
souls. Like Childe Roland when he 
came to the Dark Tower, she will raise 
the slug-horn to her lips and blow. And 
forthwith her soul will join those im 
mortals whose genius broods with the 
stars. 

I had meant to drop all further allu- 
sions to bedroom plays, but you can’t 
get away from ’em. They have even 
invaded Paris! Think of a quiet, re- 
spectable place like Paris being in- 
fected by this bedroom-play epidemic! 
“Oh, Galuppi, Baldassaro, this is very 
sad to find!” Yet William A. Brady, 
who returned recently from Paris, re- 
ports that one of the big successes in 
the French capital is “Couche de la 
Marée,” which has been bought for 
America by Gilbert Miller, son of our 
own Henry Miller. It will probably 
be produced in New York under the 
title, “Up in Marie’s Bed,” thus going 
Al Woods one better. 

“There has been a striking change in 
the French theater,” said Mr. Brady to 
an interviewer. “With the abolishment 
of the promenade and those who used 


Ainslee’s 





it as a rendezvous in the Paris play- 
house, there has come a change in the 
entire atmosphere. The French have 
improved their staging, and now have 
magnificent productions, with original, 
instead of American or English, music.” 

It is interesting to know that Paris is 
recovering her normal mterest in the 
theater after the black years of war, but 
it is even more interesting to learn that 
a naughty French farce is to be brought 
to New York to compete with the “made 
in America” brand. Comparisons in 
cases of this sort are always odorous, 
but I am willing to wager that the 
French article will appear as tame and 
innocent as a Rollo story or an Elsie 
book when its salacious merits are 
weighed against those of New York 
manufacture. 

There is plenty of good summer en 
tertainment in the Broadway playhouses 
for those who do not care to do their 
thinking in hot weather. Lew Fields, 
for instance, who is fifty-one years 
young, has returned to the stage in “A 
Lonely Romeo,” and, while the libretto 
is by one of the famous Smith Brothers, 
which makes comment unnecessary, the 
music, by Robert Hood Bowers, is tune- 
ful and catchy. Fields is just as funny 
as ever he was in the good days of old, 
and there is a chorus of pretty girls, 
aided by unusually clever dancers. 

Then there is the “Ziegfeld Follies,” 
with its resplendent scenery and pep- 
ful, pulchritudinous persons of the 
feminine gender, who charge over the 
top of the New Amsterdam Theater 
and capture audiences at the witching 
hour of twelve. 

Nor can the stay-at-home New 
Yorker or the amusement-seeking vis- 
itor afford to ignore “Monte Cristo, Jr.,” 
George White’s “Scandals of 1919,” 
“La, La, Lucille,” “Tumble In,” “Listen 
Lester,” “The Royal Vagabond,” and 
“Somebody’s Sweetheart,” all musical 
shows that are entertaining and 
sprightly. 











Sam Bernard and Louis Mann, who 
began their seasons in “Friendly Ene 
mies” in February, 1918, have proved 
that when star meets star, then comes 
the tug of war. These two actors, both 
admirable in their respective parts, 
stayed together for more than fifteen 
months of continuous acting, but early 
in the summer, Mr. Bernard left the 
field to Mr. Mann, who is now the ad- 
vertised star of this phenomenally suc- 
cessful comedy. They are reported, 
however, to have parted friendly en- 
emies. At any rate, Mann’s a Mann 
for a’ that! 

Miss Rachel Crothers gives promise 
of rivaling George M. Cohan in ver- 
satility. Nowadays she not only writes 
her play, but produces it, too, and, in- 
cidentally acts in it. Not content with 
having two big stage successes to her 
credit last season, she has now resur- 
rected an old play, refurbished it, and 
will bring it to Broadway shortly. It 
is called “He and She,” and was pro- 
duced in Boston in 1912 under the title 
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“The Herfords.” Miss Crothers has 
taken the artistic temperament for her 
theme, and her characters are real and 
convincing. J predict that this com- 
edy will be just as successful as “A Lit- 
tle Journey” and “39 East.” 

Broadway has learned lately that Eu- 
gene \Valter, Roi Cooper Megrue, Max 
Marcin, Samuel Shipman, Rachel 
Crothers, and other successful play- 
wrights are seriously considering the 
formation of a producing organization, 
which would not only present plays by 
the organizers, but plays by new au- 
thors. It was reported that a well- 
known motion-picture producer would 
finance the organization and buy all its 
output for the screen. 

Whether the organization is effected 
or not, it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and would act as a salutary curb 
on those producing managers who, like 
David Belasco, believe that the golden 
age will arrive—for them—when the 
payment of authors be- 
comes an obsolete custom. 


royalties to 





CREPUSCULE 


HERE is a sudden hush of ardors done, 
Mothlike, along the edge of afternoon 
Hovers the pale and silver-winged moon, 
Seeking the yellow taper of the sun. 
There is a hint of dew in many a still 
Old cloister garth. Across the dial crawls 
A deeper shadow, as the evening falls, 
And little winds go home beneath the hill. 


The west has opened doors through which we see 
The eternal conflagration of the years; 
Day, molten in the furnace of the spheres, 
7 Becomes to-morrow, imperceptibly ; 
While on the hearths of heaven the sunset chars 
To ash among the embers of the stars. 
LesLie NELSON JENNINGS. 
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INSLEE’S has been discovering tal- 
ent so long and so successfully 
that you probably think we are too 
blasé to have any thrills when we launch 
a new writer to-day. This is far from 
being the case. We know that if a 
magazine is to be vital, it cannot afford 
to stand still; it must believe in youth 
and anticipate the “best sellers” of the 
future. We are never so happy as 
when we feel that we have picked a 
comer. During the past year, we have 
introduced the work of June Willard, 
Vennette Herron, and others. Now 
we present to you Nancy Boyd. One 
or two of her short stories have al- 
ready appeared in AINnsLer’s. Next 
month we shall feature a complete nov- 
elette by her, entitled ‘The Seventh 
Stair.” It is a love-and-mystery story 
with a surprise on every page. A beau- 
tiful woman lets herself—with a latch- 
key obtained he knows not how—into 
the house of a man who cannot remem- 
ber ever having seen her. He is about 
to leave for Chicago on urgent busi- 
ness and goes without speaking to her. 
It would be hard to imagine a more in- 
triguing situation for the first chapter 
of a novel. The woman is faced with 
desperate problems, and of course the 
man returns and helps her solve them. 
It makes a corking tale. 


xe 
WE asked Josephine A. Meyer, the 


author of “Her Own Kind” and 
other popular AINsLEr’s fiction, to tell 
you something about herself. This is 
what she wrote: “I started writing at 
the age of eleven when I made the 
acquaintance of my namesake, Jo 
March, in ‘Little Women.’ I pla- 


giarized steadily and energetically for 
several years, writing as many as ten 
or twelve ‘books’—really blank books— 
a year. Alcott, Kipling, L. T. Meade, 
Dickens, Richard Harding Davis, and 
the author of the Tir-Top WEEKLY, all 
suffered impartially at my hands, but I 
confined myself to a strictly home au 
dience until I went to college and found 
the editor of the college paper lenient 
and in need of manuscript. That 
started me on short-story writing. My 
first publication outside of the college 
paper was a series of irreverent draw- 
ings illustrating some of the odes of 
Horace. My drawings were destined 
to appeag in book form before my writ- 
ing was published that way, too, since 
[ illustrated a book of Carolyn Wells’ 
a few years before my own book, a 
boys story, ‘The Green C,’ was pub 
lished. In 1915 I helped to organize the 
Washington Square Players and worked 
with them as actress and play reader 
until they disbanded in 1918. As an 
author, I am distinguished for two 
things: I was born in New York City 
and I never enjoyed the works of Sir 
Walter Scott.” 
A 


HE unusually good short-story fic 
tion program for October is as fol 
lows: “The Laugh of Waters,” 
ental story in Charles Saxby’s best vein; 
“The Price of the Beautiful Thing,” by 
Katharine Hill; “The Back of His 
Neck,” by Horace Fish; “The Goblii 
Girl,” by Edgar Saltus; “A Hundred 
Little Doors,” by Henry J. Buxton and 
Jessie E. Henderson ;““The Swing of the 
Pendulum,” by Paul Hervey Fox; and 
so forth. There will also be an install- 
ment of “The Joyous Dreamer.” 
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Greatest Typewriter Bargain 


The World Has Ever Known 


Prices Smashed Amazingly! 


"Here is the most sensational 


the foremost maker. 


We sh 


ip direct from our big 
to the mar 


ifacture and direct 
Oliver. Don't send one penny. 
anew latest model Oliver Nine. Try it for five days. 
decide to keep it pay us $57 at the rate of $3 per month. 
don’t want it, send it back, express collect. 
the outgoing transportation charges. 


factory, devoted 


distribution 


You cannot 


learn Typewriting at Home! 
men and Women 
short time 'ypewriting is easy 
include free ‘The 
would cost $40 


to learn. 
Van Sant System of Touch Typewriting.”’ 
at a business college. 


With our easy course, you learn 
in a jiffy it takes almost no Over 700,000 Sold Ww hi hi Oli 
time at all to learn to write on isha te : 4 e ship this new iver to 
an Oliver, Help fill the big de- This is the famous Oliver used by the f fi ds > absol f 
mand for typists big concerns. It was formerly priced you tor five days absolute free 
° at $100 During the war we learned trial. No money down—no bank 
that it was unnecessary to have great P 
numbers of traveling salesmen and nu- deposit. Be your own salesman 
merous, expensive branch houses through- . _ 
out the country. We were also able and save $43. The most won 
to discontinue many other superfiuous, derful offer ever made. 
costly sales methods. You benefit by 
these savings. 


’t Wai 
Don’t Wait! 
Mail the coupon today for your 
free trial Oliver. Note in the 
coupon that you are not under the 
slightest obligation to buy. 


Guaranteed Service 


Simplified 
Secret of Oliver lifetime durability. 
The Oliver has far fewer parts than 


Or, if you want to know more 
about the Oliver, check the coupon 
for our free book, ‘“‘The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy,’ and our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog It tells 
how your dollar does double duty. 


$72 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


73-C Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 


construction is the 


other standard typewriters. Don’t 
buy until you've tried an Oliver. 


Canadian Price, 


(95.03) 





This Coupon Is Worth $43 


¢ typewriter offer ever made. 
And it comes from The Oliver Typewriter Company itself — 


This remarkable offer affords 
a fine opportunity for young 
to gain a valuable training and earn a good salary in a 
i If requested, when ordering, we 
ing.’’ A similar course 


pPeeseeececeeeeeseesess 


Sadie 7 
$4 of 


— 
kk i | 
seu evwee 


eee =O 


exclusively 
of this wonderful 
Merely send us the coupon for 
If you 
If you 
We even refund 
lose a cent. 


FRE 
TRIA 














Only $3 Per Month 


SS SOS SOSS SSeS Sesser ers 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 1 
73-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
— Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days # 
free inspection. If I keep it, I will pay 
$57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is........... , 

his does not place me under any obligation 
to bu If I choose to return the Oliver, I 
will ship it back at your expense at the end 
of five days 

Do not send a machine until I order it. 

Mail me your book, ‘‘The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy 
your de luxe catalog and further information. 
Name 


Street Address 
City 
Occupation or Business o* ! 
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Rs RR 


Smokers realize 
that the value is in 
the cigarettes and do 
not expect premiums 

or coupons! 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine- 
paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or 
when you travel. 


<S 


Se ESN = ST VTE = 


Please mention this 


Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond 
anything you ever experienced! You never 
tasted such full-bodied mellow-mildness ; 
such refreshing, appetizing flavor and cool- 
ness. The more Camels you smoke the 
greater becomes your delight—Camels are 
such a cigarette revelation! 


Everything about Camels you find so fasci- 
nating is due to their quality—to the expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. You will prefer this blend to 
either kind of tobacco smoked straight. 


You'll say Camels are in a class by them- 
selves—they seem made to meet your own 
personal taste in so many ways! 


Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste or unpleasant cigaretty odor 
makes Camels particularly desirable to the 
most fastidious smokers. And, you smoke 
Camels as liberally as meet your own 
wishes, for they never tire your taste! 
You are always keen for the cigarette satis- 
faction that makes Camels so attractive. 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price ! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


TURKISA DOMESTI<« 
ND 


magazine when answering advertisements 
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BE A CERTIFICATED 
ELECTRICIAN 













a ’ Wi 


— 


(WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


A real position like-this—for you 


The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by m4 up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


546 to >10Q/a Week 


Send for -This Book A Real Opportunity for You 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT yr , Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
ELECTRICIAN,” has started thousands of come; true. You’ve got to study—to learn. 
young men on the way to splendid success,’ * A man‘is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 





: : : . : no more; but there is no limit to what he can be worth 
: new edition of this has just been Printed, from his neck up. ‘ 
want every young man interested in Elec- AQ trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 
tricity to have a copy, and will send you one is this training that you need, and I can train 





ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID, Write me to-day. you in a few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 


How I Train My Students“, . s tue, 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Endierng © , Electrical Outfit—Free 


Works I know exactly the kind of training a man To every student who answers this ad I am 





needs toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 

earn big pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are hold- trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 

ing splendid electrical positions. Many are now successful Furthermore, to every Electrical Student I give a truly 
ical Contractors, valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 


I give “each fof my students personal attention Free Employment Service 
and a complete and thorough training. I give 


him a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUTFIT FREE, and I am continually receiving requests 
much of the training is done by actual work. When my from employers to send them trained 
J students graduate and receive their Certificate they are Electrical men. I assist my students to 
ready for areal position. But still more, at any time you secure good positions. I keep in touch 
wish you can come to our splendidly equipped Electrical with them for years, helping and ad- 
Shops for special training. Noother school can give you this. ,_. vising them in every possible way. (a Pe iy J 








Chicago, Ill. 


Str: Send at once— 
fully prepaid and entirely 

ree — complete particulars 
of your great offer for this 


WRITE' NOW—DON’T ' DELAY 


Delay never got you anything. Action is what counts, Get started— 
and get started now. Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 
























“tivtes” Chicago Engineering Works pare? 
Dept. 43 - 441 Cass St. CHICAGO 








Address 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
desirable. Let our expert former 
Government Examiner prepare you. 
Write today for free booklet giving 
full information. Patterson Civil 
Service School. Box Y, Rochester,N.Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
World tests for four years to prove it. 
Secure exclusive rights for your 
county. “Carbonvoid,” Box rs 
Bradley Beach, N. J. 








Farm Lands 


Songs, Poems, 





BIG MONEY in grains, livestock, 
fruit, poultry. Mich. best hardwood 
land. $15 to $30 per A. Easy terms. 
Markets, schools, churches. Free 
insurance, Farm advisers. No 
swamps or stones. 10 to 160A. Best 
offer in U. S. from largest Co. Book- 
let free. Write today. Swigart Land 
Co., X1265 First Nat'l Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Write a Song—Love, mother, 
childhood, patriotic or any sw 
I compose music and guarantee pi 
lication. Send words today. Th 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Block, Chie 





WRITE the Words for a Song, 
write music and guarantee to 
publication. Submit poems on 
subject. Broadway Studios, 
Fitzgerald Building, New York.” 





Railway Traffic Inspectors: $110.00 
a month to start and expenses; travel 
if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prepare 
for permanent position, Write for 
booklet CM 28. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Great demand. We train you. 
Write for free particulars. American 
DetectiveSystem, 198Broadway,N.Y. 





Machinery 


MILLING MACHINERY—FLOUR 
AND FEED:>—We build a complete 
line of flour and feed milling ma- 
chinery. Ask for catalog, stating 
what amount of power you have or 
capacity required per hour. Sprout, 
Waldron & Company, P. O. Box 484, 
Muncy, Pa. 





WRITE words for a sone. We 
music, guarantee publisher's ae 
ance. Submit poems on patriot 
love or any subject. Chester Mus 
920S.MichiganA yv.,Room 323,C 





WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG 
write music, publish and secure ¢¢ 

right. Submit poems on any s@ 
ject. The Metropolitan Studios, 
Michigan Avenue, Room 120, Ch 





158 Genuine Foreign Stamps— 
Mexico War issue, Venezuela, Salva- 
dor and India Service, Guatemala, 
China, ete. Only 10c, Finest approval 
sheets 60% to 80%. Agents wanted. 
Big 72-page lists free. We buy stamps. 
Established 25 years. Hussman 
Stamp Co., Dept. 65, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED-— bright, capable ladies 
to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write atonce. Good- 
rich Drug Co., Dept. 70, Omaha, Nebr. 





Short Stories 


WANTED~—Storlies, Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on accept- 
ance. Typed or handwritten MSS. 
acceptable. Send MSS. to Woman's 
Natl. Magazine, Desk 726, Wash., D.C, 








Personal 


Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure 
patents should write for our guide- 
book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send sketch or description for our 
opinion of its patentable nature, 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 








Patents Promptly Procured. Send 
drawings for actual search of U. 8. 
patents. Personal service. Moderate 
fees. Bookfree. George P.Kimmel, 
18X Loan & Trust Bidg.. Wash., D.C. 





PATENTS. Write for Free Illus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionifor free opinion 
ofits patentable nature. Highest Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co.,, 
767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Motion Picture Ple 





PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big 
paid, Greatdemand. We show 
how. Get free particulars. Rex 
lishers, Box 175—P-2, Chicago, 





$50—$100 weekly writing Movi 
ture Plays. Get free book; val 
information; prize offer. Photo 
wright College, Box 278 X Y5, Chi 





We Buy Photoplay Ideas. Free 
cisms and assistance to writers, 
your MSS. to Practicable Phot 
Construction, Los Angeles, Cal 





Photo Developing 











Mail us 15¢c with any size Film for 


YOUR FUTURE REVEALED. 
Send dime, full name and birthdate, 
for scientific test to Plato, Box 102, 
A, Buffalo, N. Y. 


development and six velvet prints. 
Or send 6 negatives any size and ie 
for six prints. Prompt service. R 
oke Photo Finishing Co., 221 
Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


PATENTS. Highest references. 
Rates reasonable. Best results. 
Promptness assured, Booklet free. 
Watson E, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C, 





x 





Games & Entertainment 


MAGIC—Clean entertainment for 
home. Tricks You Can Do. Puzzles, 
etc. Big catalogue S.S., 25c. Martinka 
& Co., Inc., Harry am. Pres., 
493 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 





SPECIAL 
PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright— | Kodak Film 
foremost word free. Long experience | prints 2c each. Best workmanship, 
as patent solicitor. Prompt advice, | 24 hours service. Enclose money 
charges very reasonable. Correspond- | with order. Write for price list “L 
ence solicited. Results procured. | and sample print. Johnston &Tuniek, 
Metzger, Washington, D. C. 53 Nassau Street, New York. 


OFFER—Your Next 
Developed 10c and 




















BUSH PASSENGER CARS| 


Hig Bush Car for 1919, in the Light Four is unequaled in value anywhere this your. Th 
modern refinements which includes in its payipment | the ms Motor eter, = A 
ve me. The Bush method of mar the Bush Motor Car not only gives 

a gets, but the Bush me method dof sales gives the user the benefit of 
wality at low price. We list below some of the big things—the high grade features—that go into 
Bush Car for 1919. 


Full Floating Rear Axle Willard Batteries 
Two Universal Joint Drive Timken Roller Bearin 
116-Inch Wheel Base Plate Glass Rear Windows in Top 
per Radiator Light Weight—2450 lbs. 
Electric Lighting and Starting (2 unit) 
The best material obtainable—the ver xb ighest qualit conetrgetion coupled w' 


to be good equipment, such as ws a Batteries and n Bearings, Fy A: vy f to Mo the oFath Cae 
even under unusually hard serv 


f-eyl. Lycoming Motor—87 H. P. 
For nearly {ve years the Bush Car has been 
doing heavy duty all over this country. It's 
sold by mail only—we do not have distributors. 
Our Proposition is liberal beyond your expecta- 
tions. It contains a good selling ot Ad, for you. 
Get ALL the information quick. Write at once 
to J. H. Bush, Pres., Dept. K-181. 


BUSH MOTOR CO. 


There is 2 agen Sagk patomn Goes with Every Bush Automobile to show you we mean just L 
we say abou 4! of this car and to Be to you that your confidence ft ye us will not be a 
BUSH TEMPLE, CHICAGO Our riting. 


Sas’ Ganpensee is 
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When you see Lt beautiful bt we suite you 
will u mdcreteed ly are. 
Here beyond all Sout! is the most amazing of all 
offers = high pT nuine Mission style furni- 
ture. ete suite for living room or parlor 

ata ws “whieh + =) it a most exceptional! bar- 
in and on terms 60 ay Se you  ~ 
fore you de 

cide, you see it in your own home. 
We want to place fifty thousand of these 
splendid suites in American homes this 
y A is why we are making it an 

object for our customers to si 


actually see this fine suite.” 
jer on our liberal free trial offer—and do it rig’ Fecwag. 
made of solid oak. 





able fa 

ish. Correct Mission design with imitation Spanish Lye leather 
bolstery. Set includes large arm rocker, large arm le, sew~ 

ing rocker, desk or side chair, tabourette and ends. o Ornemented 

yith rich embossed carved design on panels of chairs, rocker and table, 

The chair and rocker seats are constructed in a strong, durable man- 

ber, Most comfortable, lasting and beautiful. Large arm chair and 








Send Coupon and Only $1—NOW 


Nothing eager than to have this splendid Mission 
letter) enclosing only $1 


coca aqccs | HARTMAN ERED ES 


shi pp he coupon (or 
rings it. 
n home, Rony if you 


days’ trial. But we risk the return. Mail coupon. 
Bargain 
Catalog 


, write a post card for 


large rocker 96 in. bigh ove over all from floor, are 2534 in. wide over 
all and have cee se eiett in r rocker and chairs have seats 17x 1654 
= Handsome table is 24x36 in, a the tabourette has octagon shaped 

op about 12 in, wide, eee to sek in, high. The carved boo! book ends are 
Jost the right size and weight to easily support large book peers. 


30 Da ys *FreeTrial =: your ot. 44 


will ship the poise. 
Use it 30 days and ys ou find it all we say and more pay’ balan 
$28.96, jew returs rate of $2.7 ome month. If not satisfied, ship the suite back 


poser IMPORTANT 


a yew y and 
y tran ways, "That 
“This spat is teed not ‘‘knock 





an offer so liberal, saving you 
trom any risk or disappointment, 
that you should accept without s 
moment's hesita’ " od Ag 

Shipped from our Chicago ware- 

ase or factory in wenere is 
roe state. (ey ag wei 
140 lbs. 0-11 BMAS. 
Pert $20.05. wBay $1 ore 


ome to you ont up ready for 
use comon te in ev detail and 


Do ye 
table you set 
a piec 











You will be delighted to have it in 


Mec ay No.110BMA3 

ed fi ad the 1 jiece set No. 

scribed.” Guara od ot no fivship it back 
trial will ship el 

gore crigl, It ost a y freight both ways. 


fv bee ua pay $2.76 per month until the 


Mie tani te it 


Filled from cover to cover with stun- 


ning 
ranges, wat 


oe, sewing reagent aluminum =, phono- 


= in furniture, carpets, rugs, stoves, 





how you can save 


‘arm 
y on anything you bay 
it CL 6 easy paay credit terms toe, Thi y and ge 


| & 
| 

verware, dishes, washing ma- | PPITTTITITITITI TTL 
| 

} catalog fe free, Post card brings it, Send for it todey. | 


Address ... ceerecceeeeeeee 


| 
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What becomes of the 
‘Law Graduates? 


"Uver 50% « of the Law grad-* ' 
uates never practice Law because 
they are quickly snapped up by. big indus- 
trial and commercial concerns. very act in 
the day’s work is governed by certain sare, and it is right 
here that the law-trained man ‘‘cashes ’ on his special- 
ized knowledge, It is not surprising that law graduates 
quickly win promotion when they are continually called on 
to guide, counsel and safeguard their employers. 


et Law Help Law will increase your 


earning wer because it 
makes you a better business man 
—and makes those who employ you aware of 
that fact, There is nothing to stop you from getting 
the law training that will help you forge ahead if you 
will devote but a part of your spare time to reading 
the American School home study course. Send 
for Free Bulletin describing both the Com- 
plete and Business Law courses. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. L-46, Chicago 


Explain how I can qualify 
for the position checked 


...Draftsman and Designer 
“Automobile Engineer 


seeeee LaWYCP 
..- Business Manager 
Cert. Public Accountant 
eneral Education 
High School Graduate 
Architect 


me Nectrical Engineer 
«Mechanical Engineer 
..Civil Engineer 








Denotes strength and 
character. Develop fingers, 
and, wrist and forearm 
with this small, compact 
Davega grip machine. Lasts 
a lifetime Sent prepaid 
for 50e or $1 the pair. 
Write for Sport Catalog. 
Ss. B. DAVEGA CO. 
Athletic Goods 


829 Broadway New York 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. 0, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 








NEW YORK CITY 
One cone orn ald $15,000,000 in one year for freight. Many 
pay $1,000,000 or more. Millions are wasted annually be- 


cause of ignorance of cheapest ways to ship, . You ean be a 

traffic expert—stop losses— e big money for yourself. 

Learn at Home— Book F. ree Ir*tpecialized pish; 
rofitable w: Learn at home in  apare, ime through our Actual 


ar’ 
Practice Method. Simple, easy to ma Wants quick t for Free Book 
telling about Traffic work, its oppo how you can learn. 


American Commerce Ass'n, ent 818 08 206 S$. Wabash, Chicazo 





Violin, Hawaiian Guitar 
Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo > 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
»upils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, Ukulele, 
Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. Very small 
charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee success or no charge. 
Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 415, CHICAGO, ILL. 
this 


Please mention magazine 





What Does Your 
Handwriting Reveal? 


O you know that Louise 

Rice, the eminent hand- 
writing expert, is now on the 
staff of the 


Detective 
Story 
Magazine 


handwriting, or that of your 
friends, free of charge? 


@Since her recent affiliation with 
the magazine she has answered 
hundreds of such queries as: 
“What sort of work am I best fit- 
ted for?’’ and “Did the writer of 
either of these specimens steal my 
jewels?”’ 

Detective 

offers the 
modern 
the day. 


Story Magazine also 
livest, best, most 
detective stories of 


@ Get acopy and you will become 
one of the thousands of readers 
who wait impatiently each week 
for the next issue. 


Out Every Tuesday 

















Immense growth of the industry, fol- 

lowing the war, -_ made greater oo 
d than ever for es and mo! 

mechani . Learn : Gio 8 weeks. 
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SUPPORTER “i 


Racal 








THE Art of Good Dressing is more ss se 4 


than a matter of gowns. The effect 


of the smartest costume may be injured “At Last—a Real Job 


by ill-fitting or inferior dress accessories. 


VS uss and Real Money!” 
HOSE SUPPORTERS “And if only ['d started earlier, I could have 


: had them five years ago. I didn’t realize at first 
give the wearer comfort and confidence what spare time study would do fora man. Tak- 
and permit absolute freedom of action— ing up that I.C.S. course marked the real begin- 
all most essential to a graceful carriage. ning of my success. In three months! received 
Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere. my first promotion. | But I kept right on study- 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON [fs ing and I ve been climbing ever since. 
Also makers of the famous Boston Garter for men, Every mail Pip letters from some of the two 
nde / | million students of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools telling of advancements and in- 
creased salaries won through spare time study. 
How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you more 





cost you? 
Z One hour after supper each night spent with the I. C. S. 
F in the quiet of your own home will prepare you for the 
ae a position you want in the work you like best. 
N cy R E p) | T A \ V Yes, it will! Putit up to us to prove it. Without cost, 


without obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. ~ 


9) money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait 
Dwar 6) ~ D wig five years and then realize what the delay has 
0 


— oe eee ce oe TEAR OUT HER ee 


Send for Free Catalog : INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


There are over 2000 illustrations of Diamonds, OX 3613, SCRANTON, PA. 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., priced unusually low. lain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
Whatever yon select will be sent, a ippin, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
charges prepaid. You see and examine the ar- ELECTRICAL ENGINEER (]SALESMANSHIP 
tle right in your own hands. If satisfied, pay i Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; balance | Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
divided into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Lib t 4 Telephone Work \Sign Painter 
erty \.¥. MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
<> Mechanical Draftsman LJILLUSTRATING 
oo Practice haa a 
Toolmaker E 
ngine Operating jj Steno apher and Typist 
CIVIL ENGINEER LE ee eo 
Our Catalog illustrates and Surveying and Mapping 
describes all the standard MINE aeeae tn a O Railway gam 
world-renowned Watches— STATIO pl EN One GLISt 
solid gold and gold filled a. ngineer ‘ ~ 
cases. Splendi rgains in 
25-year guaranteed Watches HITE omen vommen pemoct Subjects 
on credit terms as low as Contractor an uilder Ma 
50 Month —_—a Rail Mail Clerk 
yoncrete Builder ailway a 4 
$2. - A... Structural Engineer 5 AUT OMORILE OPERATING 
. b PLUMBING AN LA Auto Repairing 
Special Bargains Sheet Metal Worker Navigation — re 
Diamond LaVallieres $10 up Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICU oe 
oe Loftis7-Diamond Bolitaire CHEMIST Poultry Raising 
Cluster Scarf Pins $75 up 


i d-set Birth 
Diamond Rings ) eee! sup a 
esent 








Spanish 
French 
LJ Italian 








Beautiful genuine Diamond] Diamond Brooches - - 7 up 
ings, any style 14-K solid gold| Diamond Ear Screws - 25 up Occ 
Mounting, extraordinary values} Diamond Studs- - - 20 up Street 
“TAS » $75, $100 and up. Diamond Cuff Links - Sup and No 
Ss t Watches - ° up 

Y CREDIT TERMS Watches. Gold Filled - 15 up 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers City. 
Te 100 to 108 North State St, Chicago, lilinote 





Pp 
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TABLETS 
All 


Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 

Colds and La Grippe, 


Women’s Aches and Ills - 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(If be cannot supply you, write us) 





a 
Small Size 


10c .25c 


See Monogram K: on the Genuine Genuine 


The Actikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dozen Size 





Write for Free Samples 

















fee Pébaced feet Poe ele 
Filo ebeslemett RiMicne 










































































: Send Your la 
: Send You a Lachnite — 


in” T pend 0 ps & penny. Send Rpt nese and oa fp dave: free and ea: 








for 10 fant day 8. rte oO" 
bene aoe pee 
Write Today *: Basses ow a KA 


men’s). Be sure ~f se: 





dro howe thestrated 









Don’t Wear a Truss _| 


B® OOKS' APPLI ANCE, 
the modern scientifig 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that ree 
lieves rupture = be 
sent on trial. No obe 
noxious springs or peas 
as automatic Ai 
Cushions. Binds ond 
draws the broken parts 
together as you wouldg 
broken limb. No saives, 
No lies. Durable, chea 
on trial to prove 
Protected by U. S. pat. 
ents. Catalogue and meas 









ogL 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today, 


___ Brooks Apoliance Co., 212C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


po0.2 





for Coughs & Colds 


ALKING MACHINE it 
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Just to advertise our famous Hewslian ‘te 
diamonds — i 
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postage d. ay pe postmaster, 
‘ces cover po J xing, acver ‘$B 
= vandlin, » ete. if you ean tell {t from @ i 
damon return and money refunded aly 
10,000 given away. Send no money. Answ 
quick, Send size of finger 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept.41 


MASONIC TEMPLE "eHIcae_ 


Learn Piano! 
This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
oS player of piano or organ in your own home, 

t one-quarter usual cost, Dr. Quinn’ 
tamousWritten Method 18 endorsed by beading musicians ondheadsot 
State Conservatories. Suc earn m 9 years. Playchords at ence andcom 
piece 2 every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet easy to un 
a. For b r teachers, old Lo ir yc All 
ip grante ed. Write today for 64-page free book,’ we to Learn Pi 
s Galen ‘Conservatory, Studio al, “E355 Union bids. Boston, 


= PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandru 
For Restoring Color and 


‘Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 


HINDERCORNS Romeves Cues. Callousea, ett 


stops all pain, ensures comfort to es walking easy. 
15 cents by mail or at | td Ding y rey “Chemical Works, 
Patchogue, N, 
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Ali druguists; Soap 26, Ointment Band 60.7 Talegp S. 
Sample each free of * ‘buticura, Dept. B, Bos' 
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Stronger, Clearer 


aa 
Voice , for You! 
Weakness, huski- 
ness and harshness ban- 


ished. Your voice given a 

wonderful strength, a wider 

range, an amazing clearness, 

This done by the Feuchtinger Method, 

endorsed by leading European musicians, 

actors and speakers, Use it in your own 

home. Simple, silent exercises taken a few 

minutes daily ir impart vigor to the vocal organs 

and give a surpassing quality to the tones. 
Send for the facts and proofs, 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this method will help you. You need not stam- 
# mer or lisp—if you will follow our instructions. 


WRITE 


Send the coupon ipnd get our free book 
and literature, We will tell you ‘ast what this 
method is, how it is use a and what it will do for 
you. No matter how hopeless ere ere 


our case may seem the Feucht- ‘ 
gn ger method will improve 7 Perfect Voice Institute 
er cent. 4 Studio 1826— 1772 
Wilson Ave., Chicago 


our voice 

io ogee on you if 

you ask for this informa- 4 me the book and 
fasts about the Feuchtinger 


Py We gladly send it Moni rp ‘x na 
ree, postage prepaid. 4 ethod 2 BS oppes 
Just mail the coupon, subject that inte: erests me m 
Perfect Voice 
Institute 
3772 Wilson Av. 4 Name 


Studio 1826 
CHICAGO 





7 0 Singing CD Speaking 
C) Stammering (_) Lisping 


Address... 


“Saved $100.00 











On My Diamond” 


e $85 diamond you sent compares favorably to a ring re- 
cen bid bought at $186 (a saving of $ —Name on request. 
his firm nearly x century old, dawn » over $1,000,000.00, 

lends money on high grade a welry. Amazing bargains 
in unpaid loan Fre 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Prove for yourself that it’s unnecessar Send your name for won- 
derful lists free. Every jewel accurately described in detail. Radi- 
cally different from pot =~ See these prices before you buy. 


Send for Latest List 


it sell id loans, 
Diamond Loans est oof orgnid toss 
far under market pric Free pot ae 
bargains proved by cu tome re’ letters. Writ 
JOS.DeROY & SONS, 2354 DeRoy Bide. 

nly Opposite Post Office Pittsburgh, Pa. 
s or Bradetreet’s; Marine 

n Trust Company, 











Pittaburgh, Pa 





Write at once for your free 
copy of this intensely inter- 
ing how disease is successfully treated 
CHiRO advanced Drugless Healing. 
course, quickly pre- 
pares you by mail 
in class, to enter 
farkabin’ profits able profession. Svery- 
and write, you can readil 
22 Magnificent Charts—FREE 
As a special i inducement for you to enroll promptly we offer 22m 
hee e of these charts is $31.50. Send your name and 
tires today for valuable free illustrated book, full Nastioules® re- 


i esting illustrated book show- 
= OF direct, practical 
PRACT at homme, és ring 
thing so clear and easy that if you a OS ' 
er 
Easy, pleasant surprisingty te erative. 
Many Chiropra tors make as high as $25 A DAY 
ny handsomely lithographed in colors—absolutely 
ing course and free charts offer. 


University, Dept. 519 Manierre Building, Chicago, Iineis 








Please mention this magazine 


when answering 


High School 
Course in 
Two Years! 


Lack of High School Training has kept thou- 
sands of men and women from attaining business 
and social position. Without this training you are 
absolutely barred from a successful business ca- 
reer, from the leading professions, from well-paid 
civil service jobs, from teaching and college en- 
trance. In fact, all preferred positions are closed 
to you without this vital training. You can’t stand thi 
heavy handicap nor do you have to. The American Schou 
can give you the valuable training you missed. 


You can complete our 

Put Your Idle simplined. igh Schoo 
Ww ourse within two years 

Hours to ork by spare-time study. 
Then you will be mentally equipped to handle a worth- 
while position. This Course, prepared bysome of America’s 


leading professors, will broaden your mind, give you a 
wider outlook and make you keen, alert and capable. 


Remove Your Handicap 


_ Whether you need High School Training or specialized 
instruction in your chosen line — NOW is the time to re- 
move your handicap. You must know the short cuts and 
efficiency methods. You must know the HOW and WHY. 
Over 50,000 students owe their success to training received 
from the practical, money-making Courses in the coupon 
_—. Let us tell you about this training — about the 
Course you are inierested in. Check and mail the coupon 


Try Ten At our expense — not yours — try ten 

lessons in any Course before deciding. 

Lessons If you are not completely satisfied you 

F R E E are not out one cent. We guaran- 
of Co nden 

American School Deot. neg camer 


tee satisfaction. 
TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 
atl 


Please send me booklet and tell me how 
I can fit myself for the position marked X: ats 


School Course 





. pop Superintendent 


Telephone Engineer 
Archit =. A 
.. Drafts Cc ertified Public Ace’nt 
. Building Contractor Stenographer 

. Structural Engineer .. Bookkeeper 
..Mechanical Engineer ..Fire Ins. Adjuster 
Civil Engineer Sanitary Engineer 

. Steam Engineer Automobile Engineer 


Business Manager 
Audito 
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AY, what a trick you'll turn for your tongue and taste and 

temper when you fina” * down to bed-rocksmokes and 
let some of that topjoy Pru * .slbert float into your system! 
Just will put the quiz into your thinktank as to how much pipe 
or cigarette-rolling fun you’ve gone shy on—and, you'll work 
in a lot of double headers for quite a spell to get all-square! 


You can’t hit a happier job than to stock a supply of Prince 

' Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy pipe chuck-full and blaze away! 
| Why, it’s“like falling into feathers when you’ve been batting- 
it-out-on-a-board! LONG GURWING Pre AND 


CIGARETTE ToS 


Prince Albert just can’t help doing you a clever turn because 


it won’t bite your tongue at any stage! Bite and parch are Prince Albert ie sold 


in toppy red bags, ti 







cut out by our patented process, red tins, handsome 
pound and half pound 
You don’t need a percentage table to figure out what Prince {i® a 

! Albert’s quality and flavor and fragrance will do for your happi- pound crystal otees 
ness every time the clock ticks! You'll get the answer quick ! quleteny? top etn 
heeps the tobacco in 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. oped Sorlest comme 






















E ALBER 


the national joy smoke 
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Gees Im in lack” 





A cigarette of the finest TURKISH 


. and DOMESTIC tobaccos-dlended 
And the blend can't be copied. 


: they “Satisfy” 










COLGATE’4 


How many do you know? 


HERE’S truth in all and wit in some of these ‘‘improved 
proverbs.”” Although the wording is changed, each one has 
a helpful message for every man, woman and child. 








’ 


How many can you put back into their original wording? You 
can spend a pleasant half-hour around the living room table re- 
calling the old familiar sayings. 

peti 
id ’ An inch twice a day keeps 
the teeth from decay. 


Colgate’s is the best policy. 


| . , . 
Spare the tube and spoil Ungainly looks the tooth 
the child. ' that wears a crown. 


The early brush catches the { A fool and his teeth are 
germ. } soon parted. 








He that fights his teeth’s 7 A man is known by the 
decay, will live to bite an- a _) teeth he keeps. 
other day. 


tee - 2 . . 
. Brush before you sleep. ) Colgate’s in time saved 
— sual mine. 


Here 1s a suggested game: Give to each, pencil and paper. Let 
them write these Colgate ‘Improved Proverbs’’ (leaving space 
between). In these spaces, each one will restore the proverb to 
its original wording. Exchange copies and see who has the 
greatest number of proverbs rewritten correctly. 

Every child should know not only the original but the ‘‘im- 


proved’* yersion—and every child with a good memory will 
be benefited by these simple health rules for years to come. 





Send in the coupon with your list 
of proverbs and we will send you 
a free trial tube of Colgat Rib- 
bon Dental Cream—the safe, sane 
dentifrice with the delicions flavor. 


Colgate & Co., New York 





Special 
Ainslee’s Coupon 





Please send me a generous trial 
tube of the safe a delicious 
Ribbon Dental Cream 

I enclose a list of your **im- 
proved” proverbs rewritten by 
me in their original wording. 





Name 


The Chest of Evidence. Evidence 
Address Colgate’s is preferred by dentists is 
. tained in the affidavits and other doe 
in this Evidence Chest--deposited Y 
Title Guarantee and Trust Co. of New 
They may be examined by ace’ 
mittees on application to Colgate 











